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Analytical^C 

The advertising man should ascertain the status of a con 
commodities in general. This enables him to judge as to 
-determining to what degree it meets or fails to mee* cert* 
regSH^ded from three viewpoints- ^ 
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FOREWORD 

THERE has been much controversy upon the subject of 
what advertising is. It has been designated as a 
science, an art, a gamble, a profession and in other 
ways. 

Advertising is advertising. Whatever its status is at 
present, or may become in the future, can be easily ascertained 
by a process of deduction. The first step is to ascertain 
exactly how these terms are defined by the authorities. 

One authority says that art is a "'means employed toward 
gaining some end.'' Another defines it as ** practical applica- 
tion of knowledge." 

Science is defined as '^ knowledge duly arranged and referred 
to general truths and principles." Again, as ''the compre- 
hension or understanding of truth or facts by the mind." 
Further, "art derived from precepts or built on principles." 

A game is "an exercise or play for amusement or winning 
a stake." "Some games depend on skill, others on hazard." 

To gamble is "to wager or to pledge; to put at hazard upon 
the issue of competition, or upon a future contingency." 

A profession is defined as "a collective body of men engaged 
in a calling." Another, "The business which one professes 
to understand and follow for subsistence." "We speak of 
learned professions, but the word is not applied to an occu- 
pation merely mechanical." 

From this evidence let us make our deductions. 

The production of advertising matter is engaged in by a 
large number of men. It is not a mechanical occupation. 
It is not labor. It is therefore, a profession. Whether its 

practice is successful or unsuccessful depends upon the 

.. 
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viii PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 

knowledge of the practitioner and his ability to make the 
proper application of his knowledge. Therefore 

The Practice of Adyerttoing Is a Prof essicm 

Having ascertained what the practice of advertising is, let 
us go farther and see what may result from a systematization 
tt the practitioner's knowledge^ 

Every profession passes thtough at leitst tfare^ st«ges--*the 
gatable cltagCi^ the ddll stag^ and the art or science stftge* 
The first two of these stages are dependent upon individual 
kno^ledgl^* The seeolid two upon tolleetive knowledge. 
Adteftisttig IdEt the gambte tftage bdlii&d some yearn ago, aiMl, 
having pasrted almost tfafough the skill stage, is now approadih* 
ing a p^t Where: it WiB b« entitled to dasiiflealioa as a 
scittioe. ItiT pt actioe 18 to art. 

The distinction between e^ri and science k a Miciite oam. 
Art is that which depends on practice or perfotmance^^ whSe 
science depends on abertract or speculative prindplev/ If the 
production df an adv<»iiidement constituted alt th^e is to 
Itdvertisiitg, then it might become an Art. 

A man paints a picturo'^'-'^nd you ate at once able to jndffd 

as to whether it is good or bad. There is no guess work about 

it-^ott know^ because it meets or fa^ to meet one or more 

of the prescribed rules of toi. The .vahie of iein advertisement 

is det^endent Upon tba i^esults it produced. No matter how 

carefttUy an adVMisemetti is constimcted, its valu^ muit of 

necessity be speciidatiVe^ regardless of the exiottfess of the 

methods easploytd4 Therefore, . ^ 

> . .  • -o - - 

When Advertiidng ShaU Progrew 'B^;iGm% >t ,iftki]i*Stage It Will 

.ub3b BeaSdegce ^r 

SciMoe deiMT^s thgise brandiei^ of knowledge w^qh Were 
speculative, but now give a positive statement of truths sbs 
founded in the nature of thingH or as ^tabliiAied by observa- 
tion or exp^imest. 
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There are many advertising truths which have been es- 
tablished as the result of observation and experiment. All 
that is required to form the basis of a science is an arrange- 
ment of these truths in positive form. 

While a number of interesting and instructive books have 
been written upon the sUbje6t of advertising, many of which 
have been of great value, there has been no comprehensive 
work in wluch ihef principles of advertising are ^ated in a 
psritive forkti or olassified in luoh a mdnner ae to give it ^e 
ideliiifio stAn^ng i&^cessMry for an aooe|»ted text book. 

Every acknowledged prof essicm e^ieepl adv^itisis^. bases 
its stmotwe ilpon obtain fixed and adknowledged priAei^les. 
Froiki tiBcio to Mma a prindple is itio^tified, amplified 6r tnil'^ 
fified acfoorAtig tcr the evidtade in handi 

No pfofession is so broad in its sooIiib as adveriLuiig. None 
dffe^s siioh exceptional opportuiiititoi Notwithstaiidiilg tiiede 
facts there has been no guide which can be given to the student 
with the iM^t^toeiit that its careful sttidy will provide the knowl- 
edge of nectasMpy fundamentals. 

li is the ptttpose of this wOrk to lay the f6undation for naore 
toiUprebetisive advertising text bo6ks by formulating a range 
of oonerete axioms^ oas^ on the order of things or as the result 
of experiment and observation. They itf^ presented in the 
b6p^. that they will benefit the student aad arouse the interest 
of advettLdng meti to such an extent as to result in their be^ 
ing either accepted or corrected as the case may be. 



PREFACE 

HAVING arrived at the conclusion that advertising is a 
profession which may become a science, it is in order 
to consider its scope, purpose and the conditions which 
are responsible for its existence. 

Doctor Homaday, of the Museum of Natural Hbtory, says 
that the study of physiology has been entirely turned about 
in recent years, because instead of starting with the atom and 
working up to some full-grown animal, as in previous years, 
the method is now to take the full-grown animal and work back 
to the atom. 

Inasmuch as animal life is not man-made, the dissecting 
process is probably better for such a case. Advertising, how- 
ever, is man-made and, like all man-made things, has its 
origin in some condition that is not man-made. Things that 
are not man-made are as they are, and there is nothing to do 
but to go back, step by step, and discover how they are so. 
With man-made things the method involves starting at the 
source and working up, step by step, to find out why they are 
so. 

Trace advertising back to the source which is responsible 
for its being, and its basic cause will be discovered in those 
things that are produced by nature, which are useful to man- 
kind — I.e., Products. 

Starting at Products, we will build up sequentially until we 
reach advertising. After having obtained a knowledge of 
its causes and utility we will be in a position to handle its 
construction and application with a greater degree of intelli- 
gence and confidence than would otherwise be possible. 
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To vai^ the monptony of the program, we will make a 
double start; the one at the cause and the other at the form 
— namely, the formulation of axioms. 

A Product Is a Natural Creation Reduced to Practical Form By 

Human Effort ^ 

No matter what you use, for any purpose, it is either a 
creation of nature, or a combination of such creations, that 
have been rendered practical for the purpose intended either 
by labor, machinery or art, or two of them, or all of them. 

Nature produces nothing that is of value to mankind com- 
mercially imtil it has been attended by human effort. Min- 
eral products, for instance, require refining, with some ex- 
ceptions; coal, however, can be used without refining, but it 
has to be mined and reduced to suitable size for use, wWh 
requires labor. 

There Are Two Kinds of Products— Natural and Artificial 

A natural product is one that can be reduced to a state 
of usefulness without any change of species. Artificial prod- 
ucts are natural products which have been reduced to some 
useful condition by artificial means. For instance, crude oil 
is a natural product that becomes an artificial product by a 
refining process — metab by smelting, grains by milling, etc. 

An Artificial Product Is a Commodity 

The reduction of a natural product to an artificial product 
is for the purpose of making it of use by itself, or in combination 
with other products. In its improved form it presents an 
aspect which facilitates the determination of its value. Any 
product which possesses a fixed value is a commodity. While 
there may be some exceptions to this rule — ^such as crude oil, 
which has a fixed value in its natural state — ^investigation will 
demonstrate that most natural products require reducing to 
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iodie mcft€ di§fib>l« Utm b^6r«f tk^ flctiua Wotfh taA be 



A Natural Product May Be a CSommodity 

There are many naiiaral produdls, such as coal, fruits, 
vegetables aad others, which can be made immediate use of 
without undergoing any artificiaf treatment. As their worth 
can be at once ascertained and a ^xed vahiation placed upon 
them, they aire commodities per se. 

TM Act «f IhuAaeM of ^oduckii or Buying Conimodliie* and 
ReMling Them Is Known as MerchandMngf 

l^he ^niple buyiiig or pfbdticihg 6f & cominodity doe^ iidt 
t^Dtistittit^ me^cttsliidising, it Must b^ boilght ot pi^oduc^d f 6r 
the purpose of re-sale, either in the same conditidii di^ iii coifi- 
bination with other commodities. 

While many persons are accustomed to consider merchan- 
dliliiig AsK^j^lyiMg to sdliiig ak^, yet the fact fflust ncyl be orer- 
lodk^ timi the Bfiefits of a «efffitnodity govern its salabiliiy 
to a very cdiisideritbte extent, tad that therefore the conditions 
governing the production of a ooinmodity are as much a part 
#f me^chMdising M is the seUing.* 

Merchandising Is Dependent Upon Two Conditions — ^Production 

and Consumption 

The Prewiuction of commodities eari bd cbndidered under 
many headi^, such as manufacturing, mining, farming, etc., 
k&d utriH b^ dealt with Extensively later on. Consumption 
is depeiident up6n distribution and demand, both of which 
i«riD also be discussed fully itt succeeding pages. It was found 
necessary to tuelition them in this brief, abstract fashioii at 
this poixtt, in order to aid in ascertdining th^ purpose of ad-^ 
vertising. 
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A C^iiye^r cf a pppi^i^klft^ frQVd tji^ Froi^psr %9 the CKm^i^ndCff 

la KiM>wa as a Distiibii^or 

There ^re (wo I^ii^ds of 4i3tributcMr» — wiiole^iUe i^pd ^t«til. 
A wheleaalfi distributor is one who conveys a commodity 
fr«m the producer to the wta-Il distributor, and i^ genfifr^Uy 
ImQw^ ftip « "^jobbi^," pT in ^ome msirs as a ''smelting agenl.'' 
and in a few easc^ as a **faetpr, '• 

The retail distjribut3r is on^ who conveys a ^mmodity 
fron^ tb^ produft^ or wholc^al^ distributor to the coMumfiTt 
and is genei^y known as the dealer nr retailer. In nmn 
(sases he is (salted an ageiit, 

The User of a Commodity Is Known as tlM Cooanmer 

The word consumer is made use of in business from a retail 
viewpoint solely, and refers to tiie person who makes $nal use 
of ^ commodity. 

Upon the (](uantity of a commodity made use of by the con* 
sumer collectively depends the demand. 

Distribution an4 Demand Are Accpmplislied in Three Ways: By 
Salesmansliip— By Advertising— By Botii 

W¥lp (fetributio?! has been axi in|ipprt;a^t faptpr w m^T^ 
chw4«ing, rfpiQ?* sfince the beginning ftf tipa^, i9p4^& e^t;^* 
prise, wi^ \\a^ tir^^d toward larg§ q^^ttty p|rpdu<?l4ou, b^ 
i^^ it; a yi:^ftl to^tq^, 

Tod^y it is ^ e^se9(ial to m^chaftdisi^g q^ ^U^p prpductj^ 
and demand — ^for without iX d^nw^ lo^eii }t^ Vflu^s |^q4 9^0^ 
duction is useless.. 

Tliere have bepQ, and may still be, ca^es ii^ which tb^ need of, 
or a desire for a commodity has been so great as to create a 
demj^ ^ 9wh strength as to force distribution fef a wUle, 
but mdeii^ the producer has realized the isiportantsp. of m%i^- 
lauiing distribution, under conditions ap^ahle.to the dW^ 
tribute and the consumer, some more far-sighted oompatitoir 
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has come into the field and captured the trade. On the other 
hand distribution without demand is short-lived. 

Salesmanship Is the Effort to Effect the Distribution of or 
Demand for a Commodity by Personal Solicitation 

There are two kinds of salesmanship — ^wholesale and re- 
tail. The wholesale salesman may represent the manufac- 
turer and solicit both the jobber and the retailer. The sales- 
men that the jobber sends to the retailer are also wholesale 
salesmen. Wholesale salesmen are so designated chiefly on 
account of the fact that they sell in wholesale quantities only. 

The retail salesman sells direct to the consumer and is 
generally represented by the clerk behind the counter in the 
retail store. However, there are occasions when, because the 
nature of the commodity requires personal salesmanship, or 
because they consider it more satisfactory, some manufac- 
turers deem it expedient to sell direct to the consumer. Fre- 
quently these manufacturers' retail salesmen are designated as 
agents. Thus automobiles, machinery, typewriters and even 
wearing apparel and other commodities are sold direct to the 
consumer by retail salesmen. 

Some students and expert exponents of salesmanship may 
here aver that, while an order-taker pursues the personal effort 
method^ he is not a salesman. All that can be said on that 
score here is that the order-taker ought to know better — 
just as the advertising gambler and gamester should. 

Having disposed of the one method of obtaining distribu- 
tion, in a general way, we come to the other side, a knowledge 
of which is the object of our study. 

Advertising Consists of Any Effort Which Has for Its Purpose the 

Obtaining of Distribution or Demand, Which 

Does Not Constitute Salesmanship 

There are many forms of advertising and many methods of 
application. The form to be used or the method to be em- 
ployed depends entirely upon the circumstances governing a 
specific case. 
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like the builder, the advertising man may make use of anj 
one of several similar materiab for accomplishing a given 
purpose. If it is the construction of an entire building, he 
can plan it according to the dictates of his best judgment as 
to how a building should be constructed for the purpose de- 
sired. Whether he plans it to the best advantage or not 
depends upon his experience and ability. The materiak he 
uses may be practical or impractical according to his know- 
ledge of materials and their uses. 

While buildings differ in many respects, yet they all have 
some similar points of construction. A foundation is neces- 
sary, as is a roof. The various materials must be placed and 
joined with due regard to certain rules, which have been formu- 
lated as the result of experience. 

Certain classes of buildings must be similar in construction. 
Dwellings have their peculiar requirements, as do business 
buildings and others. 

If the work in hand calb for the construction of a wing or 
an addition to a building already erected, the builder knows 
that the additiotf must harmonize with the main edifice. 
He would not thii^^, for instance, of adopting a Queen Anne 
style in the constniction of a wing to a building built along 
lines of the Italian Renaissance. 

In a like manner the plan pursued by the advertising man 
depends upon the circumstances. If the work before him is 
the advertising of a new business, entirely different methods 
may be employed than could be made use of in the advertis- 
ing of an established business with fixed policies. 

Should he be called upon to supplement advertising already 
being done, judgment must be used in planning the additional 
advertising in a manner that will be in full harmony with that 
which is being done. 

While the builder has the advantage of the advertising man 
in that he may benefit by the experience of centuries, yet there 
are certain conclusions, which are the result of research in 
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other Imea, that cBia be applied to advertising m a wap wblcfa 
will prove invaluable to the praeUUonen aiid» if imdei^tood, 
will give him a valiiabk knowledge that could oiily b^ ^b^ 
tained by the hard knocks ol experienoe, 

Advertisipg U aa essential of busioeM. BuittMW is fh&e\y 
related to eooaonuos and the cfmelusions of eoo»omic9 art 
dependent in a measure upon that abstract quantity knowa 
as human nature. In the past few years the study of hu^ 
man nature has been designated aa the study e{ pay^ 
ehology. 

Whether or not the term hs4B been wrongly applied is a 
matter for conjecture^ By consulting a dictionary psyebology 
will be found to be defined as ''A diaeourse QfP treatise of tho 
human soul/' or referred in some similar way to the bumaA 
soul. While it may be an error to consider the elements that 
deal with creating of a desire for commodities^ whieb satirfy 
physical wants as being related to the soul or spiritual aide 9i 
maukind» it must be remembered that there are many persons 
who claim that the dictionaries require revision to meet tba 
requirements of advanced ecmditions. 

At any rate it luuf been called psychology* and in its nam9 
many interesting and important res«»rches have been ma4e 
regarding the cause and effect of conditions that influmice 
man'9 phyaeal dedres, So, whether or not we ma^ eoiisider 
the term misapplied, let us not be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish by dosing our eyes fmd mrs to the Valuable evident 
that has been so produced. 

As it is evident that business^ eeonemif^ and psyehol(^ 
ajre closely related and possibly more interd^)endent than is 
usually believed, it is advisable to consult all of them, maldng 
use ol the obvious, proving or discarding the doubtful, nd 
formulating as many guides as possible with a view to simpU* 
fying the W0rk of the young men now gi«^ing up in the adver- 
tising business, and possiblb^ make the calling an inviting ouf^ 
to bright minds in other lines, by giving them material te 
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which their abilities can be applied, without the loss of the 
usual amount of time needed for learning. 

The axioms hereinafter formulated are the results of the 
application of such of the doctrines of economics and psy- 
chology — ^whose value is apparent — ^to the problems of busi- 
ness, as it has been and as it is. 

Having determined the conditions which are responsible for 
advertising and defined its relation to these conditions, as 
well as its function, we will now consider the ways in which 
the function of advertising may be applied. 

The Function of Advertising May Be Utilized in Tliree Ways: For 
Creating Demand, For Sustaining Demand or 
For Diverting Demand 

By creating demand we mean creating a demand for a new 
commodity, and it is the work of the pioneer. Sustaining 
demand is a form of protection against a competitive commod- 
ity, while diverting demand is a purely aggressive attack upon 
another commodity. 

When a commodity fulfills a new requirement for which 
a need has not previously been felt, a demand for it may be 
created by advertising. 

After the value of a new commodity has been demonstrated, 
others who produce similar commodities may advertise to di- 
vert the demand from the pioneer. 

When this occurs a competitive condition exists, and ad-' 
vertising must be done to sustain the demand already created. 
Should the supply be greater than the demand, the adver- 
tising must also create an increased demand. 

Considering it from another viewpoint, there have been 
many similar or identical commodities for which a limited 
demand has been created by several producers through sales- 
manship alone, each producer controlling a more or less 
exclusive territory, but collectively producing a national 
staple. Some one of these producers may conceive the idea 
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of enlarging his territory — ^perhaps with a view to making 
his particular commodity a national one. When advertising 
is employed in such a case the method of procedure is reversed. 

The first advertisers in any staple line usually attempt to 
divert to themselves as much as possible of the then existing 
demand. When competitive advertising begins, others in the 
line also advertise to sustain the demand for their commodity, 
and when competition is keen an additional demand must be 
created or one of the competitors must suffer a loss. 

Before undertaking the main part of our work, it would be a 
good plan to review* in the form of questions, the important 
points that have been developed so far. 

(1) VOiat is advertising — ^an art — a science — ^a profession 
— a gamble or a game? 

(2) What may it become? 
(S) What is a product? 

(4) How many kinds of products are there? 

(5) What kind of product is a commodity? 

(6) Under what conditions is a natural product a com- 
modity? 

(7) What is merchandising? 

(8) Upon what two conditions does merchandising de- 
pend? 

(9) What is a distributor? 

(10) What is a consumer? 

(11) How are distribution and demand accomplished? 

(12) What is salesmanship? 
(IS) What is advertising? 

(14) In what ways may the functions of advertising be 
utilized? 
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ADVERTISING HAS TO DEAL WITH AND CONSIDER FOUR 
IMPORTANT FACTORS — COMMODITIES, CONDITIONS, 

METHODS AND RESULTS 

The Knowledge of a Commodity's Specific and Comparative Values 
Is Essential to Its Successful Advertising 

ADVERTISING which only affords a temporary benefit 
cannot be called successful advertising. To be success- 
ful, advertbing must afford a permanently increasing 

benefit. 

A permanently increasing benefit is consequent upon the de- 
creasing cost of results. That is, a repetition of the same ex- 
penditure should produce increased results with each repeti- 
tion. 

There are some cases where a continued production of re- 
sults at the same cost is profitable, but this condition will last 
only so long as competition is moderate or lacking. 

There are other cases where the profit is so excessive as to 
make continued results at the same cost profitable. But here 
again competition wiU interfere in time. If the article is 
unpatented, real competition may occur at any time. If it 
is patented, substitute competition may occur. 

To produce results at a decreased cost, the commodity must 
benefit the consumer in one or more of three ways. First, by 
supplying the same quality for less money than it now costs. 
Second, by supplying better quality for the same money. 
Third, by supplying a more efficient substitute for some com- 
modity. 

xix 
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Some people are interested in price, some in quality, others 
in eflSciency, and the argument for a commodity is governed 
by its comparative value and relation to other commodities. 

As it is apparent that the argument must vary according 
to the case in hand, it is obvious that a knowledge of commodi- 
ties is essential to the advertising man in order that he may 
employ the proper form of argument and direct it at the class 
of prospective customers who would be most likely to be 
influenced by the form of argument necessitated. 

Advertising a commodity without making an analysis of 
its specific and comparative value is like diving into a pool 
without measuring its depth. If the pool is deep enough, all 
well and good; if not, a fractured skull, neck or vertebrae may 
result. 

There was a time when an advertising man was expected 
to prepare advertisements extemporaneously, as it were, 
and his talent was gauged by his ability to do so. 

Even today it is no unusual thing for a manufacturer or 
retailer to expect an advertising man to evolve an advertising 
plan or campaign as the result of a fifteen-minute interview. 

This condition is generally due to an inadequate under- 
standing, on the part of the advertiser, of the principles of 
advertising and the incalculable loss resulting from its mal- 
practice. 

It is no less to be deplored that the advertising man himself 
is frequently egotistical or unscrupulous enough to be respon- 
sible for stimulating an advertiser's ignorance in this respect. 

The cardinal "purpose of advertising is to create a desire for a 
commodity by portraying its utility ^ quality or superiority , and 
the essential element of advertising is Truth. 

Any divergence from the truth constitutes misrepresenta- 
tion in the exact ratio in which the statements are at variance 
with the actual facts. 

A person who has been victimized by misrepresentation 
not only doubts future statements by the erring advertiser 
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but becomes more or less skeptical about the statements of 
all advertisers, putting each one on the defensive, as it were, 
and making him prove his claims. This increases the cost 
of advertising by decreasing its effectiveness. 

It will be seen that misrepresentation not only works an 
injustice upon the victim, but upon the whole business world, 
because it is an element which destroys confidence and with- 
out confidence business is impractical. 

In order to advertise a commodity truthfully, an intimate 
knowledge of it is a necessity, and a study of the various kinds 
and classes of commodities will greatly facilitate the endeavor 
to ascertain the utility and quality of a specific commodity. 



The Conditions Under Wliich a Ck>nmiodity Is or May Be Merchan- 
dised Goyem the Character and Form of the 
Advertising Methods Employed 

The various stages through which commodities pass or 
may pass in the course of merchandising are known as the 
"Channels of Trade." 

Almost every line of business has its own peculiar "Trade" 
conditions. They are the result of merchandising customs 
or habits formed by the majority of persons interested in that 
particular trade either as distributors or consumers. 

Some lines have established customs as to quality, price, 
profit, packaging,, selling methods and in many other points, 
while in other lines customs may be only partially estab- 
lished, or not at all. 

Advertising that fails to consider these trade conditions may 
or may not be successful in accordance with the degree to which 
its force is unconsciously dissipated by conflicting with or vio- 
lating estabUshed merchandising customs. 

It is an attribnie of Uuman nature to acquire habits and cus- 
toms, and upon the extent to which merchandising customs are 
formed in any " Trade'* depends the stability of that Trade. 
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The force of advertising which violates one or several Trade 
customs, either in principle or practice, may be dissipated in 
three ways. First, by failing to justify the violation; second, 
on account of Trade apathy; third, by creating a resistance 
resulting from a feeling that the violation will jeopardize the 
stability of the Trade in question. 

Many food products that were previously handled by the 
distributor in bulk are now sold in packages and under the 
manufacturer's trade mark. It frequently happens that 
packaged goods allow the dealer a smaller profit than it was his 
custom to make on bulk goods. The dealer, seeing his prestige 
and profits being reduced, would naturally resist the custom 
violation until it was demonstrated that the profits on the 
larger sales and the reduced selling costs more than compen- 
sated him, and the manufacturer's guarantee relieved him of 
responsibility as to quality, thereby justifying the violation of 
previous Trade conditions. 

There are many commodities that are produced for the pur- 
pose of beautifying and preserving the human hair and skin. 
While there are thousands of hair-dressing and massage estab- 
lishments in the United States, which could readily handle such 
commodities profitably, yet so great is their apathy in the mat- 
ter that most manufacturers rely entirely on department and 
drug stores for their distribution. 

Department stores as a rule base their selling arguments 
upon the fact that their great buying capacity enables them 
to buy at prices much lower than the smaller dealer can. On 
this account they frequently refuse to handle advertised com- 
modities that require price maintenance on the ground that by 
so doing they would jeopardize the fundamental principle of 
their business. 

Therefore, if the methods employed violate a trade custom 
either in principle or practice the appeal must possess sufficient 
strength to overcome the resistance resulting from the natural 
prejudice to custom violation. 
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The Gonstruction and the Application of the Advertising Appeal 

Constitute the Methods of Advertising 

After the value of a commodity and the conditions under 
which it can or may be merchandised are ascertained, the 
practitioner is in a position to intelligently construct and apply 
the advertising. 

The construction of advertising consists of the form of 
arrangement and the character of appeal employed. The ap- 
plication of advertising consists of the kind of medium or 
mediums employed. 

An advertising appeal is made to the intellect of the pro- 
spective customer through one or more of the five senses. The 
impression made upon the intellect is contingent upon the 
habits or customs of the individual appealed to and the degree 
to which the appeal coincides with or overcomes habit or cus- 
tom as the case may require. 

If a man has accustomed himself to the use of a certain 
brand of tobacco, the success of an appeal made by the manu- 
facturer of a different brand will be governed by the extent to 
which the appeal prevails over a habit or custom. 

A knowledge of the various kinds of appeal and the classes 
of commodities to which they are best suited will materially 
assist the practitioner in deciding upon the kind of appeal that 
may be employed most advantageously in the advertising of 
a given commodity. 

The cost of advertising is dependent upon the correctness of the 
methods employed. 

If a certain amount of money be appropriated for advertis- 
ing, the sum so appropriated represents the advertising cost 
for the volume of business resulting from the expenditure. If 
the profit on the resulting business is greater than the cost of 
the advertising it has been profitable. 

I Many manufacturers and retailers consider themselves as 
being better fitted to attend to their own advertising than any 
advertising practitioner, owing to the fact that they have a 
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thorough knowledge of their commodity and the conditions 
governing its distribution and demand. 

While this may be true in some instances, yet an experienced 
advertising practitioner who has made a definite and compre- 
hensive study of the construction and application of advertis- 
ing is far better fitted for the work than the advertiser, pro- 
vided that he has a knowledge of the principles of merchandis- 
ing which will enable him to construct and apply, or in other 
words practice, advertising, strictly in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the situation. 

Conditions may make it advisable for a commodity to be 
advertised by circular work only. In another case magazines 
or newspapers may be the proper mediums to be utilized; 
again, possibly, results could be obtained at a lower cost by the 
use of billboards or street cars. 

If the methods employed are less suitable than some others, 
the cost of business resulting wiU be higher than if the proper 
application had been made. 

It naturally follows that a careful study of the methods of 
applying advertising to the needs of a commodity is highly es- 
sential. 

The Proper Analysis of Advertising Results Indicates the Methods 

Advisable for Future Advertising 

It is not sufficient to know simply whether the money ex- 
pended for advertising has been a profitable investment or not. 
The person who regards advertising results from this viewpoint 
only, overlooks their fundamental value. 

Results never prove or disprove the fact thai advertising does or 
does not pay. 

They simply indicate whether the advertiser's knowledge of 
commodities and conditions is accurate and whether the meth- 
ods of construction and application have been correct. 

Inasmuch as advertising is and always will be dependent 
upon the ability of the advertising practitioner, regardless of 
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whether his practice is scientific or otherwise, it is evident that 
it is and always will be an absolute impossibility to predict ad- 
vertising results with absolute mathematical certainty. 

Because results are satisfactory is no proof that they toiU con- 
tinue to be so as a result of adhering to the methods previously 
used. 

An ostrich feather manufacturer recently undertook a mail 
order advertising campaign with very satisfactory results. 
Following the same methods the second season was proved by 
the results to be a flat failure. Investigation showed that he 
had started his advertising in what was known as a '' feather 
year." That is, it was the vogue that year to trim millinery 
with ostrich plumes. During the second season, flowers were 
used almost exclusively for the purpose. 

In addition, several other ostrich feather manufacturers had 
heard of his success and were induced to do some advertising 
on their own account. Therefore, while the demand was 
smaller the competition was greater, and, as the copy used by 
all of them was designed merely to divert demand, the season's 
expenditure was a loss for all of them. 

Had each of these advertisers analyzed conditions correctly 
beforehand, they would probably have designed their copy so 
as to overcome, as much as possible, the tendency to use flowers 
for millinery trimming. This would have made feather users 
out of many persons who actually used flowers, which would be 
in effect creating a demand. 

Of course, there are many commodities which can be suc- 
cessfuUy advertised by pursuing the same methods indefinitely. 
In some cases it is imperative. The point, however, is that 
analysis of results is advisable. 

Having deduced the important factors of advertising, the 
balance of this work will be divided into three sections, each 
section will be devoted to one of these factors. 

Before doing so, however, we shall fixate the ideas embodied 
in the prologue by a question review. 
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(1) What are the four important factors which advertising 
has to deal with and consider? 

(2) Why is a knowledge of commodities essential to an ad- 
vertising practitioner? 

(3) What is the cardinal purpose of advertising? 

(4) What is the essential element of advertising? 

(5) What does a divergence from the truth constitute? 

(6) What are the conditions with which advertising has to 
deal? 

(7) Upon what does Trade Stability depend? 

(8) How may the force of advertising be dissipated? 

(9) What is the cost of advertising? 

(10) Upon what is it dependent? 

(11) What does the proper analysis of advertising results 
indicate? 



PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICEOF 

ADVERTISING 



SECTION 1 

COMMOMTIES 

The Advertising Man has to consider commodities from three 
main or general viewpoints. Firsts Commercial Considerations^ 
which are those that relate to commodities in general. Second^ 
Material Considerations^ which are those thai relate to commodi- 
ties in particidar. Thirds Monetary Considerations, which are 
those thai relate chiefly to the distinction between ** Price'* and 
*^ Value** and the conditions which are responsible for the dis- 
tinction. 



CHAPTER I 

COBiMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The commercial considerations of commodities refer to the 
relationship between commodities in general and the world 
of commerce. The advertising man who has a basic knowl- 
edge of these important points will be able to make the more 
specific analysis of a commodity as discussed under material 
considerations, and which is without question one of the most 
important steps that are essential to the proper construction 
and application of advertising. 

While the subject is one upon which volumes could be 
written, and read with benefit by the advertising man, it is 
herein confined to the five most important considerations. 
First — ^Those of advertisability. Second — ^Those of sources. 
Third — ^Those of substance. Fourth — ^Those of condition. 
Fifth — ^Those of efficiency. 

The Advertisability of a Commodity Is Dependent Upon the Scope 

of Its UtiUty 

The fact that a product is enJtUUd to he designated as a com- 
modity does not necessarily indicate thai it is advertisahle. 

There are many instances where a commodity may possess 
a high intrinsic value and yet have such a limited field of 
usefulness as to make salesmanship the only practical method 
of obtaining distribution. 

For instance, there are certain materials and machines used 
in the manufacture of millstones. While these materials and 
machines may be of utmost value and absolutely necessary 

8 
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to these manufacturers, it would be obviously impractical to 
apply advertising to these materials and machines because 
according to the census of 1900 there were only three manu- 
facturers of millstones in the whole United States. This is, 
perhaps, an extreme case, but many more almost similar 
cases could be quoted. 

The discussion of or reference to commodities in this work 
will consider only those kinds and classes of commodities as 
are advertisable. A discussion of unadvertisable commodi- 
ties would be of little value to the student of advertising. 

The Source of a Commodity May Be Limited, Unlimited, Variable 

or Monopolistic 

A limited commodity is one whose source is confined within 
certain known limits. 

No matter what the character of the commodity, if the 
future possible production is clearly defined either absolutely 
or approximately, it is a limited commodity. 

Coal, metals, precious woods and stones, also lumber and 
similar commodities are limited commodities because the 
quantities now available for future use are either known or 
estimated. A limited commodity is sometimes called a dim- 
inishing commodity. 

An unlimited commodity is one that can be produced for an 
indefinite period. 

The only contingency upon which an unlimited commodity 
is dependent is that the necessary capital and labor is available. 

Cement, bricks, pottery ware, paper and cloth are all ex- 
amples of unlimited commodities. 

A variable commodity is one whose source is contingent upon 
conditions that are not controlled by man. 

Farm products are nearly all good examples of variable 
commodities because their production is dependent upon 
weather conditions to a great extent, particularly upon the 
supply of water resulting from the fall of rain. 
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Monopolistic commodities are those which are absolviely 
controlled by an individual or group of individuals. 

They may be considered as of two classes. Those whose 
source is controlled and those whose production is controlled. 

There are throughout the world many springs whose waters 
possess certain medicinal properties which are peculiar to them- 
selves. Because of their usefulness to humanity these waters 
are commodities. As the springs from which they are ob- 
tained are owned by some person or persons, such waters 
are monopolistic commodities. 

Patented articles of various kinds are examples of monopo- 
listic commodities whose production is controlled. 

The Substance of a Commodity May Be Tangible or Intangible 

While it is customary to consider a commodity as being 
physical in character or substance, yet the actual meaning 
of the word is "something that affords ease, convenience or 
advantage." 

If a man shall evolve or produce from his mind, as a result 
of study or experience, a system or a service which possesses 
a commercial value, that system or service is rightly con- 
sidered as a commodity although it is intangible. 

A tangible commodity is one possessing a material form that 
may be perceived by a physical sense organ. 

Anything that can be perceived by a physical sense organ 
is material. It is apparent, therefore, that anything whose 
value can be judged by its taste, smell, feeling, sound or 
appearance should rightly be considered as a tangible com- 
modity. 

An intangible commodity is one that is not material in sub- 
stance. 

The services of physicians, lawyers, accountants, adver- 
tising men, engineering men, architects and other professions, 
can be classified as intangible commodities. The value of 
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such an intangible commodity is governed by the extent 
of its advantage and the skill of the practitioner. 

There are other forms of intangible commodities— such as 
telephone service, gas, electric current and steam, which 
while they may possess no tangible form yet they have a 
definite commercial value. 

Some such intangible commodities may be said to be 
perceivable, but analysis will show otherwise. Gas can be 
sensed by the nose but is considered as an intangible com- 
modity because the value of gas is dependent upon the 
quality of light that it gives at a given cost per thousand feet. 
So while the nose can sense the odor and the eye can see the 
light, yet a reference has to be made to the meter before its 
value can be definitely known. On the contrary, perfume is 
a tangible commodity because its value depends upon the 
quality of its odor. 

There Are Three Groups of Commodities— Constituent, Collective 

and Integral 

A constituent commodity is one thaty while possessing a com- 
mercial vcHuey is by itself of no use to the consumer. 

Shoestrings, for example, are of no value to the consumer 
until used in connection with shoes. A widely diflferent 
example of a constituent commodity would be some part of an 
automobile. Still another example would be an electric light 
bulb, which is dependent upon electric current for its utility. 

A collective commodity is one that comprises two or more 
constituent commodities. 

A gas lamp, for instance, consists of a standard or base, a 
burner, a chimney and sometimes a shade. Each one of these 
constituent commodities may possess a definite individual 
commercial value to such an extent as to constitute it a 
valuable staple in the business world. However, unless they 
are used collectively they are of little value to the consumer 
and without gas they are useless. An automobile is also 
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an excellent example of a collective commodity. Jewelry 
might also be considered under the same heading. 

An integral commodity is one that is usefid of itself and, 
therefore, possesses a commercial value. 

Integral commodities are mostly natural products, like coal, 
eggs, milk, vegetables, fruits, and similar things, but there 
are occasional artificial products that rightly belong under 
this heading, such as rules, woodenware, and like products. 

There Are Four Glasses of Gommodlties: Noyeltles, Luxuries, 

Necessities and Staples 

A commodity that is devised for a new purpose, or that con- 
stitutes a modification or an improvement over an article designed 
for a similar purpose, is a novelty. 

While it may be claimed that nothing is ever created for a 
new purpose, on the ground that the purposes of humanity 
have been and will be the same throughout all time, and 
that anything seemingly different is but an attempt at an 
improvement of the method of accomplishing some similar 
purpose, yet from a strictly commercial standpoint anything 
that makes for difference in method must be considered as 
a novelty. Thus the electric street car was a novelty until 
its superiority over the horse car was established. Again, 
the pay-as-you-enter car was a novelty until its merits were 
proven. 

A commodity that is not essential to the needs of any doss or 
classes, is a luxury. 

Any commodity made use of, requiring a sacrifice of some 
necessity, should be considered as a luxury, regardless of 
the user's state of mind. Making a person believe he needs a 
thing does not make a necessity out of a luxury. 

A commodity may be a luxury because it is more expensive 
and no more serviceable than some similar commodity de- 
signed for the same purpose. For instance, the habit of 
using tea or coffee has become so strong with some people 
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as to make it a necessity, yet the high priced brands are con- 
sidered as luxuries to those who cannot afford them or do not 
consider their respective merits as worth the difference in 
cost. On the other hand, commodities which from their 
nature can seldom be made use of, are obviously luxuries. 

A commodity for which a need is evident or demonstrable, is 
a necessity. 

From the first day that New York's subway was opened, its 
trains have been crowded. There was no necessity for dem- 
onstrating the need. Today the typewriter, telephone and 
telegraph are business necessities, but the need for them had 
to be demonstrated. 

A commodity for which there is an established demand, is a 
staple. 

When experience proves that the demand for a commodity is 
so well defined that a certain volume of business can be relied 
upon at stated periods, the commodity may be considered as 
a staple. The extent of the demand determines the degree to 
which an article is a staple. 

A novelty may become a luxury or a necessity. 

When the practicability of a novelty has been demonstrated, 
it becomes a necessity or a luxury according to the manner in 
which it meets the requirements of any class or classes. 

A luxury may become a necessity. 

At every stage of the world's existence, humanity has been 
accustomed to making the best of the then existing commodi- 
ties, but with the march of progress things that were luxuries 
yesterday have become the necessities of today. Many pres- 
ent necessities were once some lazy man's luxury. Habit 
makes luxuries a necessity to many people; custom, imitation, 
envy, pride, and many other conditions tend to widen the 
sphere of habit. 

A luxury or a necessity may become a staple. 

The fact that a commodity is a necessity does not assure 
its becoming a staple. If there is no demand or but a small one 
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it is not a staple. Conversely, the fact that a commodity is 
a luxury does not preclude its becoming a staple. Many 
conditions have to do with the stapleizing of a commodity. 
This will be discussed under both "conditions" and "meth- 
ods." 

There Are Three Kinds of Commodities: Meritorious^ Mediocre 

and Impractical 

As a rule there are several commodities produced to fulfil a 
given requirement. The efficiency of each is dependent upon 
the mental development or progressiveness of the producer. 
Every manufacturer is inclined to consider his product as 
being the best. To advertise some of them would be throw- 
ing "good" money after the "bad" money that it cost to 
make them. 

A meritorious commodiiy is one that serves its purpose in a 
beneficial or satisfactory manner. 

Whether a commodity is an improvement over a similar 
one or whether it is equally useful it may be considered as being 
meritorious so long as it meets the standard of efficiency that 
is generally demanded by users of similar commodities. 

An ink well, for instance, is required to hold ink and to be 
constructed so that it will maintain its equilibrium under 
ordinary circumstances. So long as it meets those require- 
ments satisfactorily it is a meritorious commodity regardless 
of whether or not it has some pen-holding attachment. 

A mediocre commodity is one thai serves its purpose tempora- 
rily or poorly. 

There are many manufacturers producing mediocre com- 
modities either as a result of ignorance, inefficiency or in order 
to meet price competition, regardless of quality or utility. 
This demonstrates the destructive element of competition 
when price is the only consideration. 

Some raincoats that can be purchased are fairly good illus- 
trations of mediocre commodities. One variety will withstand 
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fog and light rain but leak like a sieve in a heavy storm. 
Another variety will withstand any kind of storm for a few 
weeks until the proofing with which it was processed wears oflF, 
after which it is no more serviceable as a raincoat than an or- 
dinary cloth coat. 

An impractical commodity is one which possesses no real 
utility or efficiency valvs. 

A commodity may possess a high quality value, but lack 
sufficient utility to give it any commercial value. 

The Patent Office contains the records of numberless such 
commodities, as does the advertising graveyard. The only 
advantage in considering such an impractical commodity is 
to forewarn the student so that he will be on his guard and 
not waste his time and some other person's money in the 
attempt to successfully advertise such commodities. 

The success or failure of a commodity to obtain general dis- 
tribution and demand does not indicate the quality of its efficiency 
or utility. 

There are thousands^ of mediocre and even some impractical 
commodities that have achieved a greater degree of success 
than some similar commodity whose superiority was evident 
at first glance. 

As a general rule this condition can be attributed to two 
causes. 

First — error in exploitation resulting from lack of capital, 
initiative or ability on the part of the producer. A certain 
amount of capital is required to do a given volume of business 
and a wise business man will always carry a safe balance to 
take care of unforeseen conditions. Collections may be slow; 
losses may occur or expenses be larger than anticipated. If 
the manufacturer undertakes to do a larger volume of busi- 
ness than his capital warrants, and his creditors get nervous, 
a receiver is likely to be appointed and the meritorious com- 
modity in question will pass out of sight. If the producer lacks 
initiative or ability, the distribution and demand are neces- 
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sarily limited. Over-advertising is one of the most frequent 
errors of exploitation. The advertiser either goes broke or is 
badly crippled and puts the blame for his own lack of judgment 
upon advertising. 

Most any person can recall to mind at least one and gener- 
ally several commodities that he has at one time made use of 
and liked» but that are not now obtainable. 

Second — the producer of the better commodity has not 
considered worth while the effort necessary to overcome the 
prestige already obtained by a similar but inferior commodity. 
When the producer of an inferior commodity is successful in 
establishing a really good distribution and demand, it re- 
quires a strong effort and considerable confidence, both in 
your own commodity and in the general public, to dislodge 
the inferior commodity. Many manufacturers who are left 
behind by inferior competition are still making a satisfactory 
living, and realizing that an effective selling campaign is 
fraught with many dangers, and feeling that ''a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush," are liable to view the matter 
conservatively. The consumer, not knowing of the superior 
commodity, does not seek it, and so the progressive methods of 
the producer of the inferior commodity triumph over lack 
of initiative or conservatism. 

Question Review 

(1) From what viewpoints does the advertising man 
consider commodities? 

(2) What determines the advertisability of a commodity? 

(3) How are commodities classified as to source? 

(4) What is a limited commodity? 

(5) What is an unlimited commodity? 

(6) What is a variable commodity? 

(7) What is a monopolistic commodity? 

(8) How are commodities considered as to substance? 

(9) What is a tangible commodity? 
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(10) What is an intangible commodity? 

(11) How many groups of commodities are there? 

(12) What is a constituent commodity? 

(13) What is a collective commodity? 

(14) What is an integral commodity? 

(15) How many kinds of commodities are there? 

(16) What is a meritorious commodity? 

(17) What is a mediocre commodity? 

(18) What is an impractical commodity? 

(19) How many classes of commodities are there? 

(20) What is a novelty? 

(21) What is a luxury? 

(22) What is a necessity? 

(23) What is a staple? 

(24) When may a novelty become a luxury or a staple? 

(25) When may a luxury become a necessity? 

(26) When may a luxury or a necessity become a staple? 



CHAPTER II 

MATERIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The material considerations of commodities are those which 
refer to the nature of a specific commodity and its partic- 
ular relationship to other commodities designed to meet the 
same requirement in an identical or substitute manner. 

The material considerations of commodities are herein con- 
fined to six considerations: First — Properties. Second — Ap- 
pearance. Third — Trustworthiness. Fourth — Quality. 
Fifth — Utility. Sixth — DiflFerentiation. 

Nature Produces No Two Things That Are Exactly Alike— Therefore 

Man Cannot 

From the highest form of organic matter to the lowest 
inorganic substance are found certain groups, or similar forms, 
which are classified and designated as conditions warrant. In 
every group or classification are found minor variations which, 
when related, are known as families and when unrelated 
constitute types. While types and families maintain cer- 
tain general conspicuous -characteristics, there are still further 
important variations perceptible — subtle properties which 
distinguish a specific thing from similar ones. This is In- 
dividuality. 

Individuality is one of the universal fundamentals. It is 
an incentive which prevents monotony and stimulates activity. 
Activity is the essential element of life, progress and con- 
summation. 

In human nature individuality manifests itself in many 
ways. Important to the advertising man is the human in- 

13 
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dividuality of 'Mikes and dislikes.'' It is the court of last 
resort which "'makes or breaks" the success of a commodity. 

Man does, by mechanical process, produce commodities 
that are so similar in appearance and construction that 
even a miscroscopic examination might fail to discover any 
variation. Nevertheless, there are distinctive variations 
between identical products produced by any two or more 
men. These variations might be considered as an expression 
of the individuality of the producer. This individuality of 
commodities is the life of "Trade." 

While no person can foretell whether the individuality of 
one product will meet with a greater success than that of 
another, it cannot be gainsaid that unless the individuality 
of a commodity is properly portrayed, the commodity labors 
under a great disadvantage. 

Improper portrayal of a commodity's individuality fails 
to elicit a response from those who would naturally desire 
it, but may produce responses from those who would be 
disappointed and consider that it had been misrepresented 
to them. 

For this reason it is essential that the advertising man 
thoroughly understand the individuality of the commodity 
he undertakes to advertise. 

The Properties of a Ck>minodity May Be Specific or General 

The more requirements a commodity will fulfill — ^the larger 
the number of practical uses to which it can be put, the greater 
becomes the possibility of creating a permanent demand for 
it. 

The realization of this fact has frequently been respon- 
sible for the success of a commodity which had heretofore 
been considered a poor seller. It has also been responsible 
for the opening up of newer and easier fields for already suc- 
cessful commodities. 
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Occasionally it appears that some change of construction 
or methods is all that is required to accomplish this purpose. 
The farmer being thrifty by nature has been a poor pros- 
pect as a purchaser of a straight pleasure automobile. How- 
ever» when the chassis is constructed so as to accommodate 
a variety of bodies that can be changed at will, then the auto- 
mobile becomes an article of greatest utility to the farmer. 
He can use it for haulage purposes in the field and by a change 
of bodies can take his family out for a spin at night. In ad- 
dition to this call his attention to the fact that the motor can 
be used to drive various forms of machinery, such as water 
pumps, chums, lathes, threshing machinery and other things, 
and it becomes almost indispensable. 

Again a multiplicity of uses may assist materially in obtain- 
ing co-operative distribution. A certain firm manufactures 
a small lamp that generates and bums Acetylene Gas. For 
several years it was advertised and sold only as an article 
of use to miners. Subsequently it was realized that the lamp 
was practical for many uses. There was nothing on the 
market that was nearly so useful for surveyors, boiler inspec- 
tors, campers, woodsmen, hunters, anglers and others. Be- 
fore this discovery was made, considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting the hardware dealer to stock up. How- 
ever, when it was shown that there were so many different 
avenues of outlet the retailer felt that this article was a good 
risk. 

A Specific Commodity Is One That Meets But a Single Requirement 

No matter how important is the requirement or how sat- 
isfactorily it is fulfilled, so long as the commodity meets but 
one requirement, it must be considered as a specific com- 
modity. 

However, the importance of the requirement and the man- 
ner in which the commodity fulfills it, are of utmost conse- 
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quence in deciding upon the advertisability of the commodity 
in question. 

An ordinary picture frame can only be used as an enclosing 
form for increasing the decorative properties of some object. 
No matter how artistic and appropriate its construction, 
a picture frame does not possess the advertising possibilities 
of a clock or a watch or a pair of shoes. 

A General Commodity Is One That Meets Two or More Require- 
ments In a Practical Manner 

The fact that a commodity may be said to meet more than 
one requirement does not make it a general commodity. 
It must perform every service that is claimed for it, in a prac- 
tical manner. 

There have been many inventions of this nature which have 
failed because of their impracticability. A combination tool, 
for instance, which included a hammer, hatchet, screw driver, 
file, nail puller, and pUers did not prove successful, because 
the use for any one purpose was interfered with by the num- 
erous protrusions constituting the other parts. 

Perhaps no part of the preliminary study of a commodity 
will give the advertising man such an opportunity to display 
his ingenuity, judgment and business ability as deciding 
whether the commodity is a specific or general commodity. 

To confine a general commodity within the limits of spe- 
cific properties is to shackle it and to claim impractical 
general properties for a commodity is to misrepresent it. 

The Sale of a Gommodity May Be Benefited By Its Attractiveness, 
Distinctiveness or Singularity of Appearance 

Many an advertising campaign has owed its success or 
failure more to the manner in which the goods where put up, 
or to the first visual impression they made, than to the methods 
employed in handling the appropriation. 

There are two things that are worthy of the most careful 
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consideration when deciding upon the appearance or im- 
pression that a commodity will make. First: That the ap- 
pearance be designed to make a favorable impression. Second : 
That it be designed to make a lasting impression. 

A purchase is simply an expression of a favorable impression. 
The expression of a favorable mental impression can be greatly 
impeded by an unfavorable visual impression. The eye 
records 75% of human impressions, consequently the major 
part of human expression is governed by the character and 
intensity of the impressions recorded by that organ. 

Notwithstanding this fact the poorly designed, misbegotten 
and frequently repulsive appearance of a commodity is one 
of the severest difficulties with which the advertising man has 
to contend. 

The Attractiveness of a Commodity Refers to Such Qualities of 
Appearance as Will Invite Favorable Attention 

Such attractive qualities may appear either in the contour 
or color eflFect, or both, of the commodity itself, or the pack- 
age in which it is put up, or both. 

Among toilet preparations of various kinds can be found 
excellent examples of attractiveness of appearance both as 
to commodity and container and frequently in the appear- 
ance of the package itself. Many manufacturers of furni- 
ture, silverware, glassware and draperies of many kinds have 
observed this point carefully. 

The Distinctiveness of a Commodity Refers to Such Qualities of 
Appearance as Signalize It From Similar Commodities, With- 
out Being an Extreme Variation of Customary Methods 

They are the qualities which permit of quick and easy iden- 
tification. When properly executed they constitute a most 
valuable kind of trade mark that is constantly refreshing the 
memory of an old customer and appealing to the curiosity 
of a prospective customer. 
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Distinctiveness is also an important factor in preventing 
substitution. If the appearance of the commodity is easily 
remembered and readily recognized the purchaser will be more 
likely to assume an attitude of positiveness that will discour- 
age suggestions which a dealer is apt to make to the hesitating 
customer. 

Th9 Singularity of a Commodity Refers to Such Distinguishing 
Qualities of Appearance as Are Radical in Their Nature 

Anything that is radical or extreme in character is likely 
to meet with resistance in proportion to the degree to which 
it is extreme. The human mind readily accustoms itself to 
a uniformity of effect and any radical change from a customary 
effect is liable to create a questioning state of mind with ac- 
companying doubts and fears. 

Soda crackers were generally sold in bulk up to a few years 
ago. When a manufacturer put them up in packages, he 
made a radical change. His commodity possessed a singular- 
ity of appearance that caused questioning — ^why pay five 
cents for these crackers when almost twice as many could be 
purchased in bulk for the same sum. The sanitary value 
and the convenience of the new method was easily made 
apparent, so that the questioning was answered satisfactorily. 

It is well to remember that the attractiveness does not 
necessarily mean distinctiveness and vice versa. Also the 
singularity of itself will not always constitute a selling help. 

A Gomjnodity May Be Trustworthy on Account of Its Uniformity 

and Reliability 

Trustworthiness refers to the degree to which a thing or 
person conforms to certain standards established in relation 
to any specific condition. 

The consistency of human impression and expression 
is, to a great extent, governed by and dependent upon the 
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things on which it has to subsist and which it has to make 
use of. 

When human expression achieves a state of constancy 
that can be relied upon» it possesses a value. As the value 
of human expression is contingent upon the commodities it 
makes use of » the utility of a commodity depends upon its 
trustworthiness. 

The Uniformity of a Commodity Refers to Its Consistency of Quality 

There are many forms of collective commodities that are 
produced by a formula comprising two or more constituent 
commodities. It has been found, in such cases, that the com- 
pounding of specific quantities of ingredients of invariable 
quality will produce certain results or effects. Any vari- 
ation in uniformity in one or mbre of the ingredients wiU 
affect the utility or appearance of the commodity. 

If the utility is affected, the value is correspondingly de- 
teriorated and the commodity at once becomes an unreliable 
one. If the appearance only is affected there is still the diffi- 
culty of probable doubt upon the part of the consumer. 

There are some forms of integral commodities, such as 
coffee, tea, ostrich plumes and others which are products 
of nature, and therefore not subject to human treatment. 
The uniformity of such commodities is contingent upon the 
degree of skill possessed by the selectors or testers. Another 
example of uniformity would be a well matched team of 
horses. 

The Reliability of a Commodity Refers to the Certainty of Its 

Usefulness 

There are many commodities, especially those used in 
various forms of mechanics, upon whose utility human life 
or considerable money is frequently dependent. 

For instance, in the construction of a certain building in 
New York, several large pillars of Italian Marble were used. 
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These pillars were valued at ten thousand dollars each, not 
only because of their size and intrinsic value, but on account 
of the expense required to obtain so many of such unusual 
size that were uniform in appearance. 

These pillars were hoisted into place by machinery. It is 
obvious that the reliability of the machinery was worth the 
most careful consideration. The same applies to the ma- 
chinery of various vehicles that transport human beings. 

It may seem on first thought that uniformity and reliability 
are synonymous, but there is a wide distinction between the 
two. The steel and other materials employed in the construc- 
tion of an automobile may be absolutely uniform throughout 
as to quality and yet the construction or fitting together of 
the parts may be entirely unskillful or unscientific, rendering 
it unreliable. 

In short, uniformity applies generally to natural products 
and reliability applies generally to artificial products. 

The Quality of a Gommodity May Be Intrinsic or Simulated 

The quality of a commodity refers to the degree of refinement 
to which the component substances have been subjected. 

Physics tells us that the atom is the smallest substance 
known. This is because an atom is supposed to be indivisible. 
An atom has a positive and a negative pole, just as the earth 
has. There may be attraction between the positive pole of 
one atom and the negative pole of another. This is termed 
chemical affinity. 

Several atoms held in certain relationships to each other, 
by chemical affinity, constitute molecules. Molecules also 
possess positive and negative poles. The attraction between 
the opposite poles of molecules is Jcnown as molecular attrac- 
tion. Several molecules held together by molecular at- 
traction constitute a substance or an object or whatever cus- 
tom may have designated it to be. 
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The field or scope of molecular attraction is limited, just 
as is the field of a magnet's attraction. When one set of mole- 
cules is removed to a point beyond the field of the molecular 
attraction of other molecules constituting the same object, 
the object is said to be broken or disintegrated, according to 
the volumes or quantities of molecules so separated. 

When diflFerent classes of molecules are in close proximity 
to each other the combination or mixture may be considered 
as being impure. This is because the molecular attraction or 
polarity of one kind or character of molecules might have a 
tendency to counteract the polarity of another class of mole- 
cules, with the result that disintegration is apt to ensue. By 
applying a suitable refining process, undesirable molecules 
can be abstracted from those that it is desired to 
preserve. 

This serves to bring the desirable molecules into a state 
of closer adherence. It gives them a greater power to resist 
the destructive influence of different classes of molecules. 

The greater the power a commodity possesses to resist 
destructive influences, the better is its quality. 

Intrinsic Quality Refers to a Commodity's Actual Powers of Re- 
sistance 

To adequately comprehend the value of quality requires 
a thorough knowledge of chemistry and physics. Few people 
have the time or the inclination to undertake these studies. 
Fortunately the universal law of cause and effect enables 
one to gauge the qualities of commodities in a general way, 
by comparisons of appearances or results. 

An example of the value of quality will be found in paints, 
which are employed for protecting valuable substances. 
Linseed oil is generally used for what is known as the vehicle 
of paint. A vehicle is a substance that will intensify the 
polarity of another class of similar molecules, overcoming 
the effects of gravity or destructive elements. 
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In linseed oil are found many foreign substances such as 
various forms of carbon and vegetable matter. Unless these 
foreign substances are removed, they will destroy the effi- 
ciency of the linseed oil which in turn loses its value as a ve- 
hicle, with the result that the paint does not serve its purpose 
advantageously. 

Simulated Quality Refers to the Impression Given That Intrinsic 

Quality Exists in a Commodity 

There are many means employed to simulate quality. In 
every case such eflFort constitutes some method for deceiving 
a physical sense organ. Druggists may use acetic acid to 
simulate lemon in soda water. Manufacturers may use 
glue and iron filings in the manufacture of so-called silk tex- 
tiles, to give them the apparent stiffness and rustle of real 
silk. 

Most every case of simulated quality is the result of a 
dishonest effort to meet the competition of more efficient 
manufacturers and all are nothing more than Fakes. 

Before an advertising man attempts to judge the quality 
of a commodity it is advisable for him to make a thorough 
study of what is frequently termed the "Trade Secrets." 

It is an unfortunate fact that the power of advertising fre- 
quently enables some dishonest person to obtain enormous 
distribution and demand for a commodity possessing only 
simulated quality. Such people are the first to raise a howl 
about substitution. They seem to consider that their large 
advertising expenditures should prohibit the sale of honest 
goods. 

The Usefulness of a Commodity Is Dependent Upon Its Appropriate- 
ness or Adaptability 

Some commodities are useful for the purpose indicated 
without requiring any change in the modus operandi of the 
process or purpose for which it is designed. Other commodi- 
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ties may require a complete or partial change in the methods 
at present employed, but such a change would eflFect a more 
efficient or economical result. 

A publishing house may contemplate installing presses that 
are run by their own motors, instead of by belt and shafting. 
This would probably require a change from gasoline or steam 
power to electric power. A business firm may consider 
installing billing machines; this might necessitate a readjust- 
ment of some part or the whole of their accounting system. 
In either case there would be many customs and habits to 
overcome as well as questions to be considered as to the ad- 
visability of such a change. 

The Appropriateness of a Gonunodity Refers to the Manner in 
Which It Fulfills an Existing Requirement or Condition 

To meet an existing condition, the commodity must per- 
form the same service, in the same or better manner, for which 
some similar commodity is employed. This practically con- 
fines the idea of appropriateness to the quality and length of 
the service that a commodity will perform or render. 

There are any number of commodities on the market that 
must be considered as being inappropriate because they do 
not give as long or as efficient a service as might be possible 
for the same investment. 

The appropriateness of a commodity may also be considered 
from the standpoint of fitness. A dish may be made from 
the finest china, yet be useless as a cooking utensil. A dollar 
watch may keep accurate time, but it would be inappropri- 
ate as a gift to a person of great wealth. 

The Adaptability of a Gonunodity Refers to the Go-operative 
Manner in Which It Gan Meet an Existing Condition 

To warrant consideration, from an advertising stand- 
point, an adaptable commodity must make for a greater 
efficiency under present conditions. It is much more difficult 
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to induce a person or firm to make radical or far-reaching 
changes in an existing method or process. The work of doing 
so requires a far more detailed and specific statement of 
probable benefits than is required for the advertising of an 
appropriate commodity. 

This is chiefly due to the fact that the more remote the 
benefit the more difficult it is to ascertain it. 

A firm using horse-drawn trucks for which the investment 
has already been made and which only requires an expendi- 
ture for maintaining the service, might hesitate at the in- 
troduction of Motor Trucks. 

However, when it is shown that the capacity of a motor 
truck equals that of three two-horse trucks and that it costs 
less to maintain one motor truck than it does to maintain one 
two-horse-drawn truck, and with this would be enjoyed many 
other benefits that could not be enjoyed with horse- 
drawn trucks, the proposition assumes an entirely diflFerent 
aspect. 

The Differentiation of a Gommodity Refers to its Uniqueness or 

Ezclusiveness of Effect 

There are some minds that prefer things that differ essen- 
tially from similar things generally made use of by their 
fellows. 

Commodities that are produced to meet such requirements 
generally have but a limited demand and consequently a 
restricted distribution. As a result the profits are usually 
higher, because of the greater risk in investing money in 
such commodities. This may allow a larger margin for selling 
costs. 

It is generally a difficult matter to advertise such com- 
modities successfully and profitably from either the viewpoints 
of the seller or the advertising man. 
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Uniqueness Refers to Some Oddity of Construction or Design 

in a Gommodity 

Commodities that are unique are generally freakish. The 
chief reason for calling attention to such commodities is to 
suggest the inadvisability of wasting time and money in ad- 
vertising them. 

Exclusiveness Refers to the Restriction of Production of a 

Commodity 

Many things that are advertised as being exclusive, such as 
exclusive models of clothing, are produced and sold broadcast 
so that in such cases the claim of exclusiveness constitutes 
misrepresentation and the firm making the misstatement 
suflFers accordingly. 

Other things are exclusive on a large scale. A publisher 
may print an edition of ten thousand books and then destroy 
the plates. The edition woiJd be an exclusive one to the ex- 
tent that only ten thousand people could have a set printed 
from these original plates. If the publisher subsequently 
prepares another set of plates and runs a reprint edition he 
is employing a form of strategic misrepresentation. 

Most commodities that are really exclusive are produced 
to meet a known demand and require very little advertising. 
Their very value lies in the fact they they are not advertised. 

Question Review 

(1) What are the material considerations of commodi- 
ties? 

(2) What constitutes individuality in a commodity? 

(3) What may be the properties of a commodity? 

(4) What is a specific commodity? 

(5) What is a general commodity? 

(6) What features of appearance may a commodity 
possess? 
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(7) To what does attractiveness refer? 

(8) To what does distinctiveness refer? 

(9) To what does singularity refer? 

(10) What makes a commodity trustworthy? 

(11) To what does uniformity refer? 

(12) To what does reliability refer? 

(13) What may the quality of a commodity be? 

(14) What is intrinsic quality? 

(15) What is simulated quality? 

(16) Upon what is the utility of a commodity dependent? 

(17) To what does appropriateness refer? 

(18) To what does adaptability refer? 

(19) To what does diflferentiation refer? 

(20) To what does uniqueness refer? 

(21) To what does exclusiveness refer? 

(22) What is strategic misrepresentation? 



CHAPTER III 

MONETARY CONSIDERATIONS 

The monetary considerations of commodities, generally 
speaking, refer to the fundamental conditions responsible for 
the expression of a commodity's degree of utility, in terms of 
the standard commodity known as money. This includes 
every contingent condition from production to consumption. 

The Science of Economics treats of this subject exhaustively 
and its study cannot fail to be of great benefit to every busi- 
ness or advertising man. However, the exigencies of modern 
business are such that the average advertising man frequently 
cannot afford to devote the time necessary for a study of this 
science. 

It is not the intention to here discuss the essential elements 
of the subject in their entirety, but to discuss such essential 
elements of the science, a knowledge of which wiU assist the 
advertising man in the considerations of the advertisability 
of a commodity and to act as a suggestive guide to him in the 
practice of advertising. 

Therefore, the treatment of the Monetary Considerations of 
commodities will be confined to the subjects of value and price 
and conditions responsible for the distinction. 

Value Is the Estimated Relation Which One Ck>mmodlty Bears to 

Another, Expressed In Terms of Money 

Ordinarily when it is said that a commodity is worth $1.00 
it is meant that the price is $1.00. Therefore, it would seem 
that the value of a thing is practically equivalent to its price. 
However, value is a general indication of comparative mone- 

9!7 
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tary relations between commodities, and it, therefore, repre- 
sents an entirely different thought. 

Price Is the Specific Amount of Money Demanded for a Particular 

Commodity 

Money is simply a commodity which is considered as a fixed 
point and not subject to fluctuation. Therefore, prices may 
rise or fall with reference to this standard, but values cannot 
rise or fall because there is no fixed point. 

The Value of a Commodity Is Considered Under Two Heads: First— 

Essential Value; Second— Utility Value 

The essential value of a commodity considers the subject 
from the viewpoint of the producer while the utility value 
considers it from the viewpoint of the consumer. A commod- 
ity's success depends upon the difference of "push" and "pull" 
between these two viewpoints. 

Before advertising became such a dominant power in the 
business world, the economist was able to figure this point 
out to a degree — relying upon the human tendency which is 
responsible for the old adage that "Great bodies move 
slowly." 

However, since the advent of advertising many of the old 
economic theories have been upset so thoroughly as to require 
a revision of many of its tenets, in order that it may be of 
practical assistance under modern conditions. The main 
reason for this is that economics considers demand for a class 
of commodities while modem business is interested in the 
possibilities of creating a demand for a specific brand of com- 
modity. 

Thus today, given a fair commodity and suflScient capital, 
a demand can be created in one or two years that could 
not have been equalled in from five to ten years, and more 
often a lifetime, under old business methods. 

Again, in bygone days, it frequently happened that over- 
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production of staples would result in a lowering of prices, 
resulting in losses to the producer. This is designated as the 
law of diminishing returns, which means, simply, that more 
of a class of commodity had been produced than there was 
a demand for, or in short that the community of wants was 
not equal to the supply. 

Today, producers have recourse to advertising for the pur- 
pose of increasing the community of wants, thereby rendering 
the law of diminishing returns ineffective to a great extent, and 
sometimes entirely. 

The Essential Value of a Gommodity Is Contingent Upon Two 
Factors: Production Cost and Distribution Cost 

While many people consider production and distribution 
costs as belonging under one head, in that they both constitute 
the original investment required to place a commodity upon the 
market, yet there is a wide divergence in the methods em- 
ployed in the two processes. 

The distinction is an important one from the advertising 
man's viewpoint because a fault or series of faults in either 
one of the two processes is quite apt to set his efforts at 
naught and place upon him the stigma of an inefficiency for 
which he is in no way responsible. 

Production Cost Includes Every Form of Outlay Required to Pro- 
duce the Commodity Complete, Ready for Delivery 

These comprise, mainly, materials, labor, overhead expense 
and any other outlay that is usually included under this head. 

This contingency is dependent upon the manufacturing abil- 
ity of the producer. 

There are many cases on record of where excessive manu- 
facturing cost has interfered with the successful marketing of 
a commodity and the greater the knowledge of commodities 
that an advertising man possesses the easier will it be for him 
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to judge as to the legitimacy of a specific commodity's pro- 
duction costs. 

Many manufacturers are so confident as to their ability 
that they cannot comprehend any possibility of error in their 
methods. If the advertising man is certain that the produc- 
tion cost of a commodity is too high it will be better in the 
long run for him to let it alone, because in these days of exten- 
sive advertising the consumer has ample opportunity to 
compare values and will not continue to pay an excessive 
price for a commodity for any great length of time. 

As a result of this the advertising cannot produce perma- 
nently profitable results, in which event the law of diminishing 
returns does act. As a consequence of this, the manufacturer 
blames either advertising or the advertising man. 

Distribution Cost Includes Every Form of Outlay Required to Make 
the Commodity Accessible to the Consumer 

As we have seen, it is of little avail to produce a commodity 
if it is not made accessible to the consumer. 

The cost of distribution is dependent upon the eflSciency of 
the selling organization maintained by the producer. When 
the operations of the selling organization are reduced to a 
scientific basis, the cost of distribution is reduced to a min- 
imum, thus giving the producer of this commodity a decided 
advantage over the producer of some similar commodity 
without a scientifically organized selling department. 

The personal element is an essential factor of every sale. 
Whether this personal element is represented by the reputa- 
tion of the firm, the salesman on the road or the correspondent 
behind the letter, or the salesman behind the counter, the 
underlying principle of personal element is the dominant 
factor. 

Advertising is an intensive process for increasing the capac- 
ity of the personal element or in short it is an intensive proc- 
ess for the conservation of distribution costs. If the selling 
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organizatioii does not cooperate with the advertising, a max- 
imum of distribution efficiency is not obtained. 

The Utility Value of a Commodity Is Contingent Upon Four Factors : 
Fitness, Salability, Earning I'ower and Convertibleness 

Utility refers to the extent to which a commodity fills a 
want. People sometimes misuse this word, applying it in a 
way that suggests the manner in which a commodity fills a 
want. In other words it is frequently used as indicating the 
efficiency or quality of a commodity. This error in applica- 
tion is liable to convey a wrong impression. 

For instance, whiskey is a utility because there is a certain 
demand for it. However, whiskey is only useful when ap- 
ployed for medicinal purposes. 

Therefore, the utility value of a commodity is contingent 
upon the manner m which it meets the community of wants 
and that in turn may depend upon the degree to which the 
commodity embodies any part or all of the factors specified. 

Frequently a commodity possesses all the necessary attri- 
butes of utility value, but owing to the lack of a community 
of wants — or, in other words, a demand — the commodity is 
not successful. In such cases the proper kind of advertising 
wiU create the desired demand. 

Fitness of a Commodity Refers to Its Usefulness for the Want It 

Is Designed to Fill 

Under this head will apply many of the various attributes dis- 
cussed under both General and Material Considerations, includ- 
ing Efficiency, Properties, Trustworthiness, Quality andUtility . 

There are many ways in which fitness and production costs 
may be worked out to a general benefit. For instance, a hair 
brush manufacturer produced a brush that had 15 rows of 
bristles. This brought the bristle rows so close together that 
they presented a practically fiat brushing surface, with the 
result that they did not give efficient service. By reducing 
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the number of bristle rows from 15 to 13, each row was given 
greater penetrating powers and the brush was, therefore, more 
efficient; at the same time the saving eflFected by the process 
added materially to the profits. 

The point to consider is that it is not alone the quality of 
the materials involved or the cost of labor, but also the 
ingenuity displayed which results in usefulness, that governs 
the fitness of a commodity. 

The Salability of a Commodity Refers to the Manner in Which It 

"Catches On" 

Nearly every merchant and manufacturer has had the ex- 
perience at various times, that has seemed practically unex- 
plainable, of producing or handling a commodity which, for 
some unapparent reason, has met with popular favor, resulting 
in a demand which would hardly seem warranted in view of 
the greater utility of some similar commodities. 

Some manufacturers have a happy faculty for producing 
such commodities, and the most logical explanation may be 
found in the idea suggested in the discussion of individuality, 
under material considerations. 

Retailers have a tendency to favor such manufacturers, 
with the result that the advertising of commodities produced 
by them is productive of better results, probably because it 
gains a full measure of the retailer's cooperation. 

Many of the points discussed under General and Material 
Considerations also have a bearing upon this point, chiefly 
those of Appearance and DiflPerentiation. 

Convertibleness of a Commodity Refers to the Price It Will Bring 

Under Forced Conditions 

The greater the price reduction required to dispose of a 
commodity on short notice the lower is its general value. 
Some commodities only require a slight percentage of reduc- 
tion while others have to be reduced to less than cost. 
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This applies either when sold in the open market or by spe- 
cial advertised sales. If a commodity can be readily dis- 
posed of at only a slight price reduction, it is a safer adver- 
tising investment. On the other hand advertising may pro- 
duce a reputation for a commodity that will accomplish this 
result. 

The discussion of Substance, Source and Construction under 
General Considerations will be found of assistance in forming 
an opinion of a commodity's convertibleness. 

The Earning Power of a Gommodity Refers to Its Possible Resale 

at an Increased Price 

Some forms of commodities improve or increase in value 
with age. Wines for instance, limited commodities of various 
kinds, such as diamonds, and investments are all supposed to 
have an earning power. Therefore the money invested in 
them should be a safe business proposition. 

It must be remembered that this discussion of value factors 
considers the consumer as the ultimate outlet and that the 
statements are made with that fact as the basis. 

If the advertising man wiU analyze a commodity on the 
basis of its value factors he will be in a position to make use of 
its strongest selling features in the construction of the appeal. 

Price May Be Excessive, Normal or Inadequate 

Price is considered as being excessive when it is higher 
than is demanded for commodities of equal value. Price is 
considered as being normal when it equals the price generally 
demanded for commodities of equal value. Price is considered 
as being inadequate when it is lower than is generally de- 
manded for commodities of equal value. 

When discussing the value of a commodity, the six essential 
factors specified should be considered. 

It is useless to advertise an article if the price demanded is 
higher than that asked for similar commodities, because the 
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demand will not only fail to increase, but have a tendency to 
decrease after the first or initial demand has been satisfied. 

Neither is it wise to advertise a commodity at an inadequate 
price, because the profit will not warrant the investment. Of 
course, an exception is made in cases where a commodity is 
advertised at an inadequate price as a leader. 

Some economists maintain that price and value are essen- 
tially the same thing. This conclusion is based upon the 
specious argument that if there is no demand for a commodity 
it cannot be sold and, therefore, it possesses no value. It is 
further maintained that the price which can be charged for a 
commodity is determined by the amount that people are 
willing to pay for it. 

In short, demand ceases at any point where the prospective 
purchaser prefers the money to the commodity and the 
highest price which can be charged for a commodity is repre- 
sented by the amount of money which the prospective customer 
will pay for it. As it is the custom to measure values by the 
commodity called money it is held that the amount of money 
which it is possible to obtain for a thing must therefore repre- 
sent its value. 

Any person who will attend one of the many auction sales 
in any large city, and who can be inveigled into bidding up any 
of the articles put up, is quite likely to find that price and 
value are sometimes so vastly diflferent as to seem entirely 
unrelated. 

When you pay $.75 for a patent nostrum that costs not 
more than $.15 to produce you are paying a price far in excess 
of the value of the commodity you receive. This is because 
certain representations are made regarding it which lead you 
to ascribe a fictitious value to it, in your own mind. It is 
not really worth the money you pay for it but, owing to these 
representations, it does possess a utility value which enables 
the producer to obtain the price he does. The point to be 
considered is how long will it possess its present utility value? 
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A man produces a cold and consumption remedy. He 
spends several hundred thousands of dollars annually in 
advertising it. One day somebody analyzes it and announces 
that it is 75 percent alcohol. That instead of benefiting the 
patient it injures him. Because of this people refuse to de- 
mand it. Does this fact change the value of the commodity? 

Another man produces a breakfast food. It reaches an 
enormous sale. A chemist analyzes it and reports that it 
contains arsenic and that the invigorating properties which 
it was supposed to contain were in reality destructive prop- 
erties. Many people refused to demand it thereafter. Does 
this mean that this commodity possessed a greater value 
before the expos6 than afterward? 

A manufacturer of men's socks advertises a regular $.25 
pair of socks for $.50. He gives a guarantee that if they 
don't wear for six months the purchaser can obtain another 
pair free. Some people can wear a pair of $.25 socks for 
nine months — others for only one week. The life of a pair of 
socks depends upon many things: First: Upon the way they 
fit the foot; second: Upon the shoe; third: Upon the cleanly 
habits of the wearer; there are other things that have a 
bearing upon the matter. But, supposing that every pur- 
chaser should demand a new pair before the six months ex- 
pired! What is the result? Simply that by strategic means 
this manufacturer has created a demand for two pairs of $.25 
socks where he might not otherwise have created a demand 
for an average of half a pair. It certainly does not mean that 
the value of these socks was higher because the guarantee 
blinded people to the true conditions. 

Question Review 

(1) To what do Monetary Conditions in general refer? 

(2) From what viewpoints does the advertising man 
consider them? 

(3) What is value? 
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(4) What is price? 

(5) Under what two heads is value considered? 

(6) Upon what two factors is Essential value contingent? 

(7) What are Production Costs? 

(8) What are Distribution Costs? 

(9) Upon what Four Factors is Utility Value contingent? 

(10) To what does the Fitness of a Commodity refer? 

(11) To what does the Salability of a Commodity refer? 

(12) To what does the convertibleness of a Commodity 
refer? 

(13) To what does the Earning Power of a Commodity 
refer? 

(14) What may price be? 



SECTION 2 

CONDITIONS 

The various stages through which it is customary for a com- 
modity to pass, from the producer to the consumer ^ together with 
the causes responsible for the existence of these stages^ constitute 
the conditions of merchandising. 

Merchandising Conditions are considered under two head- 
ings — Trade Conditions and Consumer Conditions, 



PART ONE 

TRADE CONDITIONS 

Trade conditions refer to the stages of progression made by 
a commodity, from the producer up to the point prior to its 
purchase by the consumer. 

In the merchandising of different classes of commodities, 
and frequently in the case of similar commodities. Trade 
Conditions may, and generally do, vary to a greater or lesser 
extent. However, there are many fimdamental merchandis- 
ing principles that are responsible for certain similar Trade 
Conditions, which affect merchandising generally. 

To meet this situation, the discussion of Trade Conditions 
is considered under two ^eads: General Trade Conditions and 
Specific Trade Conditions. General Trade Conditions con- 
sider Competition and Outlet. Specific Trade Conditions 
consider Production and Distribution. 

Merchandising Is Scientific in the Ratio to Which Conditions Are 

Analyzed 

To some men business is a gamble; with others it is a 
Science. It is the ability to analyze conditions that distin- 
guishes the real business man from the speculator. Most 
business men follow the process of elimination by trial and 
error. That accounts for so many costly mistakes. Other 
business men follow the scientific method of analysis; they 
govern their acts with due regard for cause and effect. They 
are the "Captains of Industry." 

The "speculator" conceives the idea of a "good thing." 
He gives it a try out. At the end of the year he studies his 
statement and endeavors to find out why results have been 
so far below expectations. 

S9 
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The commodity may be meritorious, but it has failed 
because of some oversight as to conditions. The cost of 
production or distribution may have been greater than an- 
ticipated, or the demand for it less than expected. The 
figures may indicate that any one or more of several condi- 
tions have been responsible for the trouble. 

This may seem conmionplace, but the very fact that it is 
a common occurrence makes it worthy of consideration. 
Its frequency has a far reaching, demoralizing effect, not 
only in the case of the individual producer, but upon the 
business world in general and ultimately either directly or 
indirectly upon the community at large. 

Every loss finally exacts its toll from the community and 
every toll so exacted retards general progress and development 
in the ratio to which it affects the individual members of 
society. 

It is an unfortunate thing that this condition exists, but it 
works out to the benefit of the advertising man. A scientific 
application of advertising to any commodity, cannot be made 
without a thorough knowledge of past and present conditions 
upon which to base the possibilities of the future. 

The failure of the business man to appreciate the importance 
of this analysis makes it incumbent upon the advertising 
man to perfect himself in this capacity. Unless he does so his 
efforts will be unscientific and result in waste. Upon his ability 
to fulfill this requirement depends his professional status. 



CHAPTER I 

COMPETITION 

Competition represents the enemy — the opposing mercan- 
tile force that must be overcome. To accomplish this requires 
generalship of the highest order — one that knows when and 
where to attack and how to conceal or reinforce the weak 
points in our own lines. 

There are instances of where competition has been over- 
come by mere bluff or unscientific methods but such cases 
are comparatively rare. An unscientific attack upon or 
defense against competition generally results in disaster equal- 
ling that of the charge of the ''Light Brigade." 

Competition May Be Constructive or Destructive 

Competition is frequently termed "The Life of Trade." 
While there are innumerable records of instances in support 
of this aphorism yet there are also countless instances of 
where it has had the opposite effect. 

Some years ago a commodity known as the Zobo was put 
on the market. It consisted of a hollow tube of wood, over 
one end of which was stretched a diaphragm consisting of a 
piece of goldbeater's skin. By humming into a hole, on one 
side of the tube, an effect was produced very similar to that 
which can be obtained with a piece of paper and a comb, 
excepting that it was louder. 

In its original state it constituted a mediocre commodity. 
However, the principle was employed to much better ad- 
vantage. 

By carefully selecting the skin used for the diaphragm and 
stretching it horizontally over the small end of a bell-shaped 

41 
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horn, and fitting over this a mouthpiece, a person humming a 
tune into this mouthpiece would have his voice amplified to 
a considerable extent and could produce music quite similar 
to that of a comet. This instrument was retailed at $1.00 
and a steadily increasing business was developed. However, 
competition killed it. 

Another manufacturer entered the field. He employed a 
brass-plated tin horn. He used no care in the selection of the 
diaphragm skins, and, to avoid an infringement suit, the dia- 
phragm was stretched obliquely instead of horizontally. 
This combination was called the Sonophone and produced 
ear-splitting, heart-rending sounds. But it retailed for 50 
cents. Besides it gave . the dealer a larger percentage of 
profits. ''More sales and bigger profits" the manufacturer 
told the dealer and he fell for it. 

The reputation resulting from the advertising and intrinsic 
merit of the Zobo created a demand for that class of com- 
modity. To all appearances the Sonophone and the Zobo 
were identical. Neither one could be played effectively with- 
out practice, so that the average consumer was unable to judge 
of the sound quality of either, any more than can an inex- 
perienced person judge the sound or tonal quality of a vio- 
lin. In consequence, it seemed poor policy for the consumer 
to pay a dollar when he could apparently obtain the same 
thing for 50 cents. 

Therefore, the Sonophone displaced the Zobo. Proficient 
playing upon it was impossible and it was soon thrown into 
the rubbish heap. In the meantime the demand for that 
class of commodities was killed. 

Constructive Competition Is That Which Stimulates the Utility 
of a Gommodity or Class of Commodities 

Competition that causes a producer to rouse himself from 
a rut of self-complacency and produce a better commodity 
or service than previously, is highly constructive. It gives 
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the producer a stronger hold upon his business and the con- 
sumer receives better value for his money. 

When two or more competing commodities are produced in 
a manner that tends to increase the utility of the class of 
commodities, either in a similar or substitute manner, such 
competition is constructive competition. 

The utility of a commodity is dependent upon the community 
of wants, or in other words, upon the number of people who 
desire or demand it. When the community of wants reaches 
a fair proportion a ciistom is established. When a custom is 
established there generally follows a number of supplemental 
wants. For instance it has now become the custom to use 
gas stoves in larger cities; as a result of this custom there are 
manufactured a large variety of constituent or auxiliary com- 
modities such as toasters, broilers and other things which 
facilitate cooking. This is because the gas stove is a prac- 
tical commodity. Competition has made it so and with the 
resultant increase in wants or habits which would not exist 
if the gas stove was still an impractical commodity. 

Destructive Competition Is That Which Diminishes the Utility 
of a Commodity or Class of Commodities 

It will be remembered that the utility of a commodity or 
class of commodities is dependent upon the manner in which 
the community of wants is filled. The community of wants 
is governed by usefulness and price. If the price is prohibitive 
the public will do without the service. On the other hand 
price alone will not create a community of wants, if the serv- 
ice is unsatisfactory. 

Thus any form of competition which seriously afiPects the 
utility of a commodity, in either direction, is quite apt to be 
destructive. 

If there were two gas companies in a city, competition would 
be keen. Should the competition be based upon a better 
service to the consumer, such as a brighter light-giving gas. 
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the competition would be constructive. If on the contrary 
the competition was based solely upon price per thousand feet, 
the quality of the gas might be reduced to a point that would 
render it unsatisfactory or even unsafe. 

In such a case not only the utility of gas would be dimin- 
ished but likewise the utility of gas stoves, lamps, mantles 
and all constituent commodities. 

When a producer has to meet destructive competition, his 
problem is a difficult one because it is not only necessary for 
him to create a demand for his specific brand but to overcome 
the adverse sentiment, which the destructive competition has 
created toward the class of commodities. 

Over-production also has a strong tendency to create 
destructive competition. If a larger quantity of a commodity 
or class of commodities is produced, than there is a demand 
for, one of two conditions will result. Either the production 
is discontinued until the excess is absorbed at the normal 
price, or the price is reduced to a point where the marginal 
buyer may be induced to absorb the excess. 

In the first case the effect is destructive because it throws 
labor out of employment, keeps money tied up in merchandise 
and an idle plant. In the second case, it is destructive be- 
cause the selling of a commodity at an inadequate price 
creates a "price-paying" custom, on the part of the con- 
sumer, that will be found expensive to change. Either this 
or else the quality will have to be sacrificed in the future to 
meet the new price-paying custom. This will diminish use- 
fulness. 

Competition May Be Based Upon One or More of Three Principles: 

Price, Quality or Usefulness 

When a commodity is presented for consideration by the 
seller, it must have some ground for being entitled to the 
desired consideration. This may generally be determined 
by comparing it with competing commodities. 
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The advertising man must be accurately informed upon 
this matter in order that he may intelligently decide upon the 
character and construction of the appeal, emphasizing the 
strong points of the commodity in question and minimizing 
either directly or indirectly the superiority claimed by com- 
petitive commodities. 

The importance of the principles upon which competition 
can be met will vary with diflFerent commodities. In some 
instances price will be found to be the basis upK>n which a 
demand for a commodity may be created. In others, price 
and utility will be essential, and so on. 

The value of the advertising man's decision upon this 
point will be in the ratio of his ability to analyze both Trade 
and Consumer conditions and to make a practical application 
of such an analysis. 

Price Competition Deals Witli Selling Cost Regardless of Quality 

or Usefulness 

There has been a tendency in the past few years to consider 
price as the dominant factor of demand and in many instances 
results have seemed to justify the claim. Nevertheless it 
must be remembered that, all things being equal, the cost of 
production is the same in one case as in another and that 
price reduction generally indicates a quality or usefulness 
reduction or both. If neither is the case, then it very prob- 
ably results in an ultimate loss to the seller. 

There are cases, however, where the cost of production or 
distribution is decreased with a resultant legitimate reduction 
in price. In such a case price competition is constructive. 
But where price reduction is made by sacrificing quality or 
usefulness, it constitutes destructive competition. 

Especially is this so when the announced price reduction is 
accompanied by misleading statements. 

Meeting competition upon a price basis is usually resorted 
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to successfully when the law of diminishing returns becomes 
eflFective. 

Quality Ck>mpetition Deals With Constituent Materials Regardless 

of Price or Usefulness 

Quality, as a general rule» refers to the durability of the 
commodity, although the appearance of a commodity is to a 
great extent contingent upon its quality. 

In some cases, paying a higher price for quality, constitutes 
a good investment. In others it results in a waste except as it 
may meet the requirements of those to whom luxuries have 
become a necessity. 

This is especially true in the case of many necessities, in 
which style is an important factor. For example, a man's 
suit that will be perfectly serviceable, for one season, can be 
purchased for $35. Next season it will be out of style and 
therefore practically valueless because keeping in style is now 
a strongly entrenched custom. If more than this amount is 
paid, it covers the cost of better materials and workmanship 
that will give the suit an unnecessary finish or durability. 

Meeting competition on a quality basis generally requires 
a greater amount of educational work than does meeting com- 
petition on any other basis. 

Usefulness Deals With Effectiveness Regardless of Price or Quality 

Usefulness refers to the satisfactory manner in which a 
commodity meets a requirement. 

Up to a short time ago, the vibrations recorded on a phono- 
graph disc were transmitted to the reproducer diaphragm by 
means of a small, soft steel pin. The quality was poor and the 
price insignificant, but for several years there was nothing 
offered at any price or of any quality that would be so useful 
for this purpose. 

The Motor Truck presents an entirely different aspect. 
Not only as to size but as to the essential elements of useful- 
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ness. The satisfactory manner in which this commodity 
meets the requirement for which it is designed, is contingent 
upon both quality and price. 

Therefore it will be seen that while in some cases compe- 
tition can be met on a basis of either price, quality or useful- 
ness, there are some commodities that involve two or even 
all three of these principles in order to meet competition 
successfully. 

There Are Three Glasses of Competition: Actual, Substitute and 

ProftressiTe 

It is a frequent occurrence to hear a producer state that he 
has no competition. The belief in this fallacy has resulted in 
an untold number of mercantile disasters. Every producer 
is in an indirect if not direct competition with every other 
producer, regardless of the character of commodities produced 
either by himself or others. 

A producer of a cereal product, like Shredded Wheat, for 
instance, may claim that he has no competition, because his 
is a patented article and therefore monopolistic. In making 
this statement he overlooks the fact that even an enormous 
community of wants has its limitations. 

In the United States there are over 90,000,000 mouths to be 
fed at breakfast every morning. This constitutes the general 
community of wants resulting from the custom of eating break- 
fast. Many of the owners of these mouths are in the habit of 
using Shredded Wheat to satisfy this want. Many of them 
are in the habit of using something else. Every form of 
breakfast food used by these others is in competition With 
Shredded Wheat. Not only this, but quite frequently the 
producer of a pancake flour is also in competition with both 
Shredded Wheat and all other breakfast foods. 

In short, the producer of any commodity that will satisfy 
the want resulting from the breakfast eating custom, is in direct 
competition with every other commodity that is designed for 
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the same purpose. If Shredded Wheat had no competition 
the demand for it would amount to 90,000,000 biscuits per day. 

Further: — ^the buying capacity of the community is limited 
to the earning power of the individuals comprising the com- 
munity. No individual can afford to purchase every com- 
modity that is urged upon him. Consequently every producer 
who endeavors to divert to himself a part of the consumer's 
buying capacity is in an indirect competition with all other 
producers making the same attempt. 

Give a beggar a dime and watch him run to the nearest 
saloon. Here the whiskey producer competes with the food 
producer. The stenographer who skimps her lunches to save 
money to buy clothes with exemplifies the competition be- 
tween the clothing and food producer. 

The producer who believes that he has no competition and 
acts accordingly, is running his last lap in the race for mer- 
cantile supremacy. 

Actual Competition Occurs Between Two or More Gommodities 
Designed to Produce tlie Same Result in the Same Way 

There are two phases of Actual Competition: Identical and 
Equivalent. 

When the producers of two similar commodities are com- 
peting solely upon a basis of either price, quality or usefulness, 
it constitutes Identical, Actual Competition. 

When the producer of one commodity bases his competitive 
attack upon price as against the quality or usefulness of a sim- 
ilar commodity, it constitutes Equivalent, Actual Competition. 
The same applies if the producer bases his attack upon quality 
as against price or usefulness, or usefulness as against price or 
quality. 

Employing the breakfast food illustration again: — If we 
find two producers of rolled oats competing, they are in Actual 
Competition. If the grounds for consideration employed by 
both is the basis of price, it is Identical, Actual Competition. 
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If one employs price as his leading argument while the other 
dwells upon the quality or nutritive qualities of his product, 
it is Equivalent, Actual Competition. 

Substitute Competition Occurs Between Two or More Commodities 
Desired to Produce Similar Results by Different Methods 

Substitute Competition also possesses two phases, Basic and 
Generic. Basic Substitute Competition occurs when two or 
more commodities, designed to fill the same want, are based 
upon the same structural elements. For instance rolled oats 
and puffed oats are the same elementally. The variation 
between them is the result of a difference in production proc- 
ess. The same condition exists in the case of old style razors 
and safety razors. 

Generic competition occurs when two or more commodities, 
designed to fill the same want, are based upon different struc- 
tural elements. The competition between Puffed Oats and 
Wheatena is an example of Generic Substitute Competition. 
The same rule also applies to competition between shaving 
soaps, powders and creams, as well as tooth powders and 
pastes. 

When Substitute competition occurs it b confined to com- 
petition between a class of commodities. The point to con- 
sider is that the competing commodities fulfill a given want. 

Substitute Competition is usually employed when the law of 
diminishing returns has reduced Actual Competition to an 
unprofitable price basis. By substituting a similar commod- 
ity, new talking points are afforded. 

Thus when actual competitive commodities diminished the 
demand for rolled oats, the basic commodity, oats, was de- 
prived of a considerable amount of its legitimate demand. By 
treating them with a new process, such as shooting them out 
of a specially constructed gun, and calling them Puffed Oats, 
the producer created a Basic Competition as also did the pro- 
ducer of the Safety Razor. 
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Progressive Competition Occurs When One Commodity Is More 

Efficient Than Another 

There are a great many substitute commodities that claim 
a greater efficiency than other similar commodities, but such 
claims are debatable. There are, however, many instances of 
where the greater efficiency of one commodity over another is 
unquestionable. 

No one doubts that the steamboat is more efficient than the 
sailboat or that the gas lamp is more efficient than the candle. 
This accounts for the fact that broom manufacturers do not 
consider it would pay to advertise brooms in opposition to the 
vacuum cleaner. 

Wherever the superiority of one commodity over another is 

self-evident, the inferior commodity faces Progressive com- 
petition. 

Competition Has Two Elements: Extent and Intensity 

Whether or not a producer's commodity or that of his com- 
petitor possesses any or all of the attributes hereinbefore 
mentioned, it will only warrant consideration in proportion 
to the extent and intensity of competition. The greater its 
extent and intensity the greater will be the cost of meeting it. 

Some producers make no attempt to limit their operations 
to any given territory; others confine themselves to certain 
localities, still others prefer to sell only in large cities, while 
another class of producers find their outlet only in certain 
classes of stores. This may be an arbitrary rule of the pro- 
ducer or the result of custom. In either event, it may con- 
stitute the vital strength or weakness of competition. 

The Extent of Competition Refers to the Territory Involved 

Competition may be local or national. A producer of a 
toilet goods preparation generally meets with both strong 
local and national competition. In the large cities as well as 
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in small towns he has to compete with any number of nation- 
ally sold products as well as the ''own preparations" of the 
local druggists. 

In most every locality will be found small producers of 
nearly every class or kind of commodity. Frequently special 
conditions give this local competition a very perceptible ad- 
vantage. In any event the advertiser who fails to appreciate 
the importance of local competition, or to inform himself as 
to just what extent it exists is likely to regret his oversight. 

The Intensity of Competition Refers to Strength of Ck>nipetitive 

Selling Efforts 

Whether a producer seeks national or sectional sales or 
whether he determines to confine his operations to a certain 
class of stores or to cities of a certain size, his success will 
depend largely upon the intensity of the selling methods 
employed by his competitors. 

If competition is local or concentrated, and also intense, 
meeting it is expensive and it will frequently be more profit- 
able for the producer to operate, for the time being, in some 
territory where competition is not so intense. This is es- 
pecially true in cases where the producer's commodity possesses 
no really important points of superiority over that of the 
intense competitor. 

Question Review 

(1) To what do conditions refer? 

(i) What are Trade conditions? 

(3) What is competition? 

(4) What may competition be? 

(5) What is constructive competition? 

(6) What is destructive competition? 

(7) How many classes of competition are there? 

(8) What is actual competition? 

(9) How many phases of actual competition are there? 
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(10) What is substitute competition? 

(11) How many phases of substitute competition are there? 

(12) What is progressive competition? 

(13) How many elements does competition possess? 

(14) To what does extent refer? 

(15) To what does intensity refer? 



CHAPTER II 

OUTLET 

Two elements are essential to the merchandising of a com- 
modity — ^buying and selling. Whether the commodity is 
bought in the shape of raw or unfinished materials, by the pro- 
ducer, or in merchandisable form by some intermediary be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, the purpose has not 
been accomplished until the buyer has become the seller. 

The channels through which a commodity passes or may pass 
from seller to consumer, constitute the outlet for that com- 
modity, regardless of whether the seller happens to be the 
producer or some intermediary between producer and consum- 
er. 

The Advertising of a Commodity Is Governed by Its Outlet 

The outlet is determined by the status of the seller and the 
class toward whom he elects to direct his selling efforts. The 
availability of the outlet is dependent upon possible demand 
and present supply. The further the seller is removed from 
the consumer the broader is the scope of his outlet. 

Each step taken by a commodity, on its journey from the 
producer to the consumer, deprives it of a certain amount 
of the personal element which is a vital factor in its salability. 
This personal element is the producer's reputation, which is 
an assurance to the consumer that the commodity not only 
possesses a utility value in the first place, but that the re- 
liability and uniformity of the commodity will be maintained. 

Therefore, the further the seller is removed from the con- 
sumer the greater is the number of obstacles to be overcome 
by his advertising. 

69 
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In order that this point may be fully understood, the stu- 
dent should possess a knowledge of the main classes of 
"seUers." 

There Are Three Main Glasses of Sellers: Producers, Wholesalers 

and Retailers 

A business which reduces a product to the form of a com- 
modity is a producer; as such its status is clearly defined and 
its outlet is limited only by production and demand limita- 
tions. The producer may elect to sell to the wholesaler or 
to the retailer or to the consumer. 

A business which buys and sells in quantity lots is generally 
known as a wholesaler. However, the status of the whole- 
saler is a contingent status and therefore not so reliable. In 
some c£U3es wholesale prices are only allowed to firms who em- 
ploy salesmen to travel and resell to the retailer. In other 
cases the allowance of wholesale prices is dependent solely 
upon the quantity purchased. This latter condition fre- 
quently gives large retailers the same buying advantage as 
the wholesaler. The outlet of the wholesaler is confined 
generally to the retailer. 

Wholesalers are also divided into two main or principal 
classes: general and exclusive. The general wholesaler buys 
and sells without restriction upon either himself or the pro- 
ducer as to quantity or territory and is usually known as a 
jobber. The exclusive wholesaler has certain exclusive 
rights as to quantity or territory or both and usually guar- 
antees a certain volume of business, thus relieving the pro- 
ducer of selling worries at one stroke. Such a wholesaler 
is generally known as a selling agent or factor and is usually 
allowed certain price considerations which enable him to sell 
to jobbers as well as to retailers. 

A business which buys commodities, produced by others, 
for resale to the consumer, is known as a retailer and as such 
its outlet is confined solely to the consumer. 
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While it may seem that the producer has the most advan- 
tageous position because of his apparently unlimited outlet, 
it must be remembered that the producer, as a rule, must 
limit his outlet to the class to whom he elects to sell. This 
is because a wholesaler is opposed to handUng commodities 
which are sold direct to the retailer by the producer, and the 
retailer is opposed to handling commodities which are sold 
direct to the consumer by the producer, therefore the producer 
who elects to sell to the wholesaler restricts himself to a 
wholesale outlet. 

The Outlet for a Gommodity May Be Direct or Indirect 

When a commodity is sold direct to the consumer it has 
a direct outlet and when it is sold through an intermediary 
it has an indirect outlet. Thus the outlet of a wholesaler 
is an indirect outlet, while that of the retailer is a 
direct outlet. When the producer sells to the consumer 
his outlet is direct and when he sells to the wholesaler or re- 
tailer his outlet is indirect. 

Whether a direct outlet is more advantageous to the pro- 
ducer than an indirect outlet depends, to a great extent, upon 
the natural inclination of the producer. Experience has 
proven that either method can be followed profitably. 

It is generally considered that a direct outlet enables the 
producer to obtain and retain a stronger hold upon the con- 
sumer, inasmuch as in such cases the selling is done by per- 
sons whose interest in the particular commodity is para- 
mount to their interest in any other commodity. This as- 
sures a more advantageous presentation of the commodity's 
merits than is usually the case when the indirect outlet is em- 
ployed, because the object of the retailer is accomplished when 
he makes a sale, regardless of any particular brand. 

While the direct outlet also returns a larger profit per sale 
than the indirect outlet, there is a greater amount of detail 
involved with attendant risk, on accoimt of the larger nec'^ 
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essary investment^ and closer attention to selling methods. 
Unless the producer has ample capital and ability to establish 
both a thorough producing and a thorough selling organiza- 
tion, either the production or the selling is bound to suffer. 

A Direct Outlet May Be Either National» Sectional or Local 

Whether the seller b a producer or a retailer, he may elect 
to sell direct to the consumer, either locally, sectionally or 
nationally. In either event the methods are similar in detail, 
the volume of business being dependent upon whether or 
not there is an adequate number of selling units to meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

A local direct outlet is limited in extent while a sectional 
direct outlet is more extensive in scope and a national direct 
outlet is still more extensive. However, it must be remem- 
bered that an extensive direct outlet does not imply an in- 
tensive direct outlet. Extensiveness at the expense of 
intensiveness increases the selling cost. 

In Greater New York, for instance, there are three or four 
retail stores of the Walk-Over Shoe Co., while the Regal Shoe 
Co. has twelve-odd retail stores. The latter company, there- 
fore, has a much more intensive direct outlet than the former, 
and it benefits, accordingly, in innumerable ways. 

There Are Two Forms of National or Sectional Direct Outlet: Chain 

Store and Mail Order 

When national or sectional direct outlet is obtained by 
chain stores, each store constitutes a selling unit. When 
such outlet is obtained by mail order methods each cata- 
log employed is a selling unit. The store would be considered 
as a stationary selling unit, while the catalog would be con- 
sidered as a circulating selling unit. The value of any selling 
unit is dependent upon the number of possible consumers 
to whom it is accessible and the scope of the direct outlet is 
contingent upon the value of the selling unit. 
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Therefore a grocery store located in a closely populated 
residential section of a city would as a rule be a more valuable 
selling unit than one located in a purely business section; 
as the volume of sales would be greater in one case than 
the other, so should the cost per sale be less in one case than 
the other. 

The producer of an automobile device who sought a direct 
mail order outlet would find a catalog distributed to auto- 
mobilists a more valuable selling unit than one distributed 
to school teachers. 

This demonstrates that the value of the selling unit is an 
important consideration in determining the scope of direct 
outlet. If the selling units which comprise the outlet are 
inefficient, the power of advertising is accordingly dimin- 
ished. 

Indirect Outlet May Be Either National, Sectional or Local 

As the retailer's outlet is a direct outlet he is eliminated 
in the consideration of an indirect outlet. 

A producer or a wholesaler who decides to obtain an indirect 
outlet may elect to confine his operations to a locality — ^a 
section — or to obtain a national outlet. 

The nature of the commodity may determine the scope 
of its outlet. For instance, the outlet for a commodity 
designed to meet the requirements of miners is limited to 
such sections of the country where mines are located. Agri- 
cultural implements are limited to rural sections, while the 
outlet for gas and electric light appliances is limited to sec- 
tions where electric and gas plants exist. 

As far as personal interest in a commodity is concerned, 
the wholesaler occupies about the same selling relation toward 
the retailer as the retailer occupies toward the consumer. 
In either case the interest in a commodity is contingent 
upon its salability, and that interest results from the fact 
that it spUa^ rather than on account of why it sells. In other 
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words, the wholesaler and the retailer generally maintain a 
neutral attitude toward a commodity, putting the burden of 
responsibility upon the producer and the consumer. 

This neutrality on the part of wholesaler and retailer fre- 
quently results from two entirely different causes. The whole- 
saler carries a large line — usually many competitive articles — 
has heavy expenses, makes a small proportionate profit and 
has more or less short selling seasons. His business is to 
make large sales as quickly as possible and his profits do not, 
as a rule, warrant his taking the time to educate either him- 
self or his trade as to the merits of any specific commodity. 

The retailer's neutrality is usually due to the fact that, 
when indirect outlet is employed from producer to retailer, 
the retailer is not placed in possession of a knowledge of the 
commodity, and, being unacquainted with its specific merits, 
has no particular interest in it aside from its selling qualities. 
To overcome this condition, in cases of indirect outlet, the 
producer frequently circularizes the retail trade, offering 
i^ome inducement which will cause retailers handling the 
commodity to notify the producer of that fact — ^after which 
the producer can educate the retailer by means of follow-up 
matter. 

The producer frequently considers it more advantageous 
to seek his indirect outlet through the dealer, eliminating the 
wholesaler entirely. The idea being that, by dealing direct 
with the retailer, he can stimulate a greater dealer interest 
and a consequent dealer co-5peration which, when backed 
up by consumer advertising, will reduce the resistance, either 
passive or active, to a minimum. 

In spite of the apparent loss of strength when outlet is 
obtained through the wholesaler — this form of outlet possesses 
a number of advantages which are considered, by many 
producers, to entirely offset the disadvantages. Where the 
retail outlet is small or inaccessible, the selling expense is fre- 
quently greater than the profits, to say nothing of the matter 
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of credit, bookkeeping and transportation costs. The whole- 
saler can afford to sell and handle such an outlet because he 
has greater variety of commodities to supply. 

Indirect outlet may be extensive or intensive or both. 
The principles involved are similar to those that apply to 
direct outlet, the only difference being that there are one or 
two or more additional steps taken by the commodity on its 
journey from producer to consumer. 

Indirect Outlet May Be Limited or Unlimited 

Custom has made it more or less habitual for the consumer 
to seek to secure certain classes of commodities in certain 
kinds of retail stores. Where the sale of the commodity is 
dependent upon a technical knowledge, which will enable the 
salesman to adapt the commodity to the requirement of the 
consumer, this method would seem justifiable. In such 
cases the possible indirect outlet would be determined by the 
capacity of the retailer to dispose of that particular class of 
commodities and the outlet would therefore be limited. 

An example of this class of commodities will be found 
in electrical appliances. There is a specific number of elec- 
tricians in a given locality or section or in the entire country. 
These electricians constitute the indirect outlet for certain 
kinds of electrical appliances, because these commodities are 
not salable until sold in connection with the technical knowl- 
edge required for installing them. 

Therefore the indirect outlet for this class of commodities 
is limited to the buying and selling capacity of the retailers 
from whom it is customary for the consumer to secure them. 

While there are a large number of classes of commodities 
that are affected by this condition it does not apply to all 
classes of commodities. Cameras, for instance, can be sold 
by almost anyone, so can penknives, razors and any number 
of commodities. When the customary indirect . outlet fails 
to respond to the stimulatory efforts of the producer, it would 
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be well to investigate and ascertain if a '* choked" condition 
exists» in which event it might be feasible and less expensive 
to obtain some substitute indirect outlet, rather than resort- 
ing to drastic measures in the endeavor to stimulate a de- 
mand that would displace the competitive commodities which 
are responsible for the *' choked" condition. 

Question Review 

I. What two elements are essential to merchandising? 

i. What is outlet? 

8. How is outlet determined? 

4. How many classes of sellers are there? 

5. What may outlet be? 

6. What is direct outlet? 

7. What is indirect outlet? 

8. What may direct outlet be? 

9. What may indirect outlet be? 

10. Wb&t determines the scope of outlet? 

11. How many forms of direct outlet are there? 

12. What is a stationary selling unit? 

13. What is a circulating selling unit? 

14. What may outlet be? 

15. What is limited outlet? 

16. What is unlimited outlet? 



CHAPTER III 

PRODUCTION 

Production is that branch of merchandising which consists 
of the reduction or combination of materials into some form 
that will satisfy a want. When such a result meets the require- 
ments of a community of wants the product constitutes a 
commodity. 

Production is achieved only by consumption, either of ma- 
terialsy energy or machinery. This consumption represents 
an investment which the producer makes in the hopes of earn- 
ing a profit. 

Advertising is employed as a form of profit insurance upon 
the production investment. The utility of the commodity 
is contingent upon the character of the production investment 
and the efficacy of the profit insurance is contingent upon the 
utility of the commodity. 

Therefore the production of a commodity is the basis of its 
advertising. On this account a knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of production is essential to the advertising man. 

The Advertisinil of a Commodity Is Governed by its Production 

The function of advertising, as applied to a specific brand of 
commodity, may be to create a demand for it or merely to 
sustain a demand for it. In either event it is essential that the 
advertising be planned to meet the requirement in the most 
efficient manner possible. Failure to do so results in waste. 

When the advertising man is called upon tot^ieifiorm his serv- 
ices he usually faces one of three conditions. 1st, to put new 
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life into an old business. 2nd» to stimulate the new life of an 
old business. Srd, to create life for a new business. 

When his services are called upon to create new life for an 
old business he will find that a knowledge of production is 
necessary because the very fact that an old business needs new 
life is generally ample evidence that competition has adopted 
some improved methods of production or selling which have 
not been foreseen by this particular concern. 

Advertising alone, without locating and improving the con- 
dition or conditions, may afford temporary relief, but its effect 
is quite apt to be more disastrous in the long run than no adver- 
tising because the unwarranted confidence so created may re- 
sult in an ignorance of the facts with a subsequent overwhelm- 
ing loss of business. 

Some years ago a manufacturer of women's knit underwear 
found that his business was dropping off rapidly and decided 
that advertising would overcome the effect of competitors' 
advertising. He made an appropriation and as a result ob- 
tained a large distribution. 

However, his commodity did not possess the utility value of 
that of his competitors so that his goods remained upon the 
dealers' shelves until they were sold at a loss. 

When he finally awoke to the real trouble and made the 
needed improvements in his commodity, he had considerable 
difficulty in getting the dealers to restock his goods. 

For a long time this manufacturer was firmly convinced that 
advertising did not pay and when he realized the facts in the 
case he had to spend an enormous sum to overcome the dealer 
— resistance that he had created by his previous advertising. 

When the advertising man is called upon to stimulate new 
life for an old business, he has an easier proposition because in 
this case the desire to advertise is the result of improved pro- 
duction and the consequent wish to inform the consumer of the 
greater utility of the commodity. This is especially true when 
the new activity is along original lines. 
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However, when the activity is directed toward the merchan- 
dising of a difiFerent class of commodity than that for which a 
reputation has been established, greater care must be exercised. 

A few years ago, a firm which had an established and en- 
viable reputation for manufacturing surgical supplies, decided 
to place an antiseptic shaving cream on the market. 

In addition to the fact that they had to combat strongly 
entrenched competition, they found that the reputation which 
they had established as manufacturers of one class of commo- 
dity did not carry much weight with the new one. Not real- 
izing this fact, they felt that their advertising expenditure was 
a poor investment and as usual the blame was shouldered upon 
advertising. 

The creating of life for a new business is one of the most 
dangerous tasks that confronts the advertising man. This 
is true whether the product is a new class of commodity or 
whether it is a competitive one. 

In this case, there is no established basis of production. 
If the advertising overstates its utility, dissatisfaction results. 
If the utility is understated the advertising fails to do justice 
to the commodity. 

Likewise if the probable demand is overestimated, over-pro- 
duction results, producing destructive competitive conditions 
as indicated in the chapter(of this work)on competition. If the 
probable demand is under-estimated, production is inadequate. 
This results in dissatisfaction upon the part of disappointed 
inquirers after the goods, which is far worse than if no interest 
had been created by the advertising. 

It may seem that inasmuch as advertising designed to 
create demand is of necessity the most forceful, this form of 
advertising would be the most desirable. 

However, there are numberless concerns with a limited capa- 
city whose proprietors are content with the present size of 
their business and who lack either the initiative or capital to 
install equipment necessary for a larger business. In such 
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cases advertising which accomplishes more than the sustaining 
of demand would be doubly wasteful in that it would involve 
a greater expenditure than would be required as well as causing 
dissatisfaction on the part of the unsatisfied or unsupplied 
demand so created. 

Of course the distinction between copy designed for sustain- 
ing or that designed for creating demand would b^ contingent 
upon the extent of actual or substitute competition as well as 
the extensiveness and intensiveness of the competitors' selling 
e£Forts. 

The Factors of Production Which an Advertising Man Should Con- 
sider Are Capacity and Efficiency 

While it is not essential that the advertising man possess a 
technical or scientific knowledge of production, yet there are 
certain general aspects of it regarding which he should have at 
least a theoretical if not a fairly practical knowledge. 

The essential elements of production which are of interest 
to the advertising man are the quantity and quality of the 
production. The extent of his wprk will be based upon the 
production quantity and the character of his work will be based 
upon the production quality. 

Both quality and quantity of production are contingent 
upon capacity and efficiency. If the attempt is made to pro- 
duce beyond the legitimate capacity, quality is quite liable to 
be sacrificed. If inefficiency prevails the same condition will 
result. On the other hand, a maximum production efficiency 
will tend to increase quantity and to improve quality. 

It frequently happens that advertising will create a demand 
in excess of apparent capacity and the producer, in the endeavor 
to meet this demand, will intensify production without 
any change of equipment or methods. While in some cases 
this may be accomplished without detracting from quality, it 
generally requires some change of methods and often a change 
of equipment. 
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The producer may consider such changes to be an unwar- 
ranted expense. In the end he finds that he has practised a 
false economy, because the resulting deterioration of quality 
reduces the demand for the commodity and creates a greater 
amount of resistance for his advertising to overcome. 

When such a condition is the cause of poor results from 
advertising, the producer usually concludes that advertising 
does not pay him long before the true cause is ascertained. 
This conclusion may be correct in e£Fect but it is wrong in 
principle. 

Advertising cannot be expected to overcome a lack of demand 
for an inferior commodity but that is not any fault of advertis- 
ing. The inferiority or superiority of a commodity can only 
be determined by a comparison between it and other similiar 
or substitute commodities. Such a comparison also deter- 
mines its relative utility. 

Therefore, it will be seen that a knowledge of production is 
helpful to the advertising man in order that he may be able to 
ascertain with a fair degree of accuracy, as to the reliability and 
elasticity of the production of the particular commodity that he 
is called upon to exploit. Such a knowledge may enable him 
to analyze the productive conditions and to judge with greater 
certainty as to whether the advertising should be designed to 
create or merely to sustain demand. 

Should such an analysis indicate the possibility and feasi- 
bility of a more extensive production, the result will be a larger 
volume of business and a consequent greater profit to the pro- 
ducer. Such a service will be of greater value to the producer 
than if the advertising man contented himself with sustaining 
the producer's present demand. 

It maylbe considered by some that such a service is not legiti- 
mately within the province of an advertising man, but the fact 
remains that many advertising men are rendering just such 
a service. As the utility of an advertising man's service (an 
intangible commodity) is determined in the same manner as is 
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the utility of any other commodity, i. e., by comparison with 
other similiar commodities, it will be found that this work is 
strictly within the province of the advertising man. 

The greatest obstacle to be met in the performance of such 
a service is the producer's objection to permitting anyone to 
obtain a knowledge of what he considers to be his business 
secrets. The advertising man who has a reputation for ability 
and integrity is more likely to inspire the confidence of the 
producer, thereby eliminating this obstacle and making his 
success more probable. 



The GaiMudty of Production Is Contingent Upon tlie Producer's 

.Equipment and Capital 

Progress means improvement. In some lines progress is 
more rapid than in others, but in every line each step of prog- 
ress — each resulting improvement in production equipment 
discounts the utility of previous production equipment. It 
also gives its possessor a decided advantage over competing 
producers. 

Whether the producer's equipment be mechanical or other- 
wise his capacity is limited by the extent and the quality of 
his equipment. If he wishes a more extensive production 
an investment may be required for additional equipment. If 
he wishes a better production an investment may be required 
for more effective equipment. These improvements may be 
necessitated by one of two conditions — either to meet the 
requirements of increased demand or to o£Fset the equipment 
improvements of competitive producers. 

When this necessity is evident the producer has one of two 
alternatives — either to make the investment or to bank the 
fires and wait for the ship to sink. Progress waits on no man. 
It is a resistless taskmaster and makes no allowances. Ad- 
vertising may afford a temporary respite in such a case but 
never a permanent relief, and the advertising man who en- 
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deavors to relieve such a situation by advertising alone will 
only damage his own reputation. 

There was a time when the shoemaker's equipment con- 
sisted of a last, an awl, a needle, thread, hammer and some 
other articles. Today the equipment of a successful shoe- 
maker comprises enormous buildings containing scientifically 
designed and mechanically perfect, labor saving machinery. 

Under existing conditions one is known as a cobbler while 
the other is called a manufacturer. Nevertheless, both are 
shoemakers. The differentiation indicates the different qual- 
ities of initiative between the two. 

The ability of the producer to meet such a requirement is 
contingent upon his available capital and his available capital 
may be derived from one or both of two sources: Investment 
and profits or earnings. 

There are numberless cases of businesses with an inade- 
quate capital invested. This causes many kinds of embar- 
rassments, all of which have a strong tendency to injure pro- 
duction. Materials and equipment can be purchased cheaper 
in large quantities for cash than in small quantities, on time. 
The difference between the cash price and time price of such 
investments not only deprives him of the use of so much money 
but he is under the necessity of earning a larger profit because 
the investment is larger. This gives a competitor a decided 
advantage that can be employed against him either on a com- 
petition basis of price or quality. 

No producer, should attempt to increase the demand for his 
commodity until he has ascertained that he is in possession of 
ample capital to meet and handle the financial requirements 
of such an increased demand, and the advertising man who 
permits him to do so is liable to have his trouble for his pains. 

Many producers rely upon their earnings, in the shape of 
profits, to help them out. This is justifiable only when the 
profit is ascertained upon an exact basis, but is a mighty unre- 
liable asset if it is only an estimated profit. While it is un- 
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doubtedly true that there are many businesses «^gtjng under 
conditions which seem to make it impossible to obtain accurate 
or exact data as to profits, this is simply due to an inefficiency 
in this respect. In spite of the fact that there are many cases 
where the obtaining of such data would be very difficult, yet 
in these days of scientific management there is no question 
that it can be done. It is simply a matter of ways and means. 
Relying upon prospective profits has been one of the most 
serious evils that has confronted both the advertising man and 
the producer. It is nothing more or less than a pure gamble 
upon the part of the producer and no advertising num should 
be a party to it. 

The Effidency of Production Is Contingent Upon Accessibility and 

Organisation 

The producer whose plant is inaccessible to labor, materials 
or distribution is working under a serious handicap, because 
this condition affects the reliability of his production both as 
to quantity and quality. 

In the case of labor, the local supply is limited, its cost to 
the producer is higher than it should be. This gives the com- 
peting producer who does not experience this difficulty, an 
advantage. Producers have frequently been forced to move 
their entire plants, on this account, to some locality where 
labor was more plentiful. 

If the producer is inaccessible to the materials required for 
the production of his commodity the cost of bringing it to his 
plant is excessive and places limitations upon him similiar to 
those resulting from insufficient capital. The extra trans- 
portation constitutes an increased productive cost whidi de- 
prives him of working capital and requires that he make a 
larger profit. 

When the producer is inaccessible to the territory in which 
he must obtain distribution for his increased production, he 
either meets with resistance resulting from the higher selling 
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price, which the dealer must charge in order to make up for 
the greater cost of transportation, or he must sacrifice a part 
of his profit. In some cases the latter method is the most feas- 
ible, while in the other cases it is impractical. 

Any of these forms of inaccessibility constitutes an ineffi- 
ciency which reduces production capacity and should be taken 
into consideration when planning the advertising. 

For example, supposing a producer in Boston was in com- 
petition with an equally progressive one in San Francisco. 
His commodity would be less accessible to Pacific Coast con- 
sumers than would that of the San Francisco producer. The 
country could be divided by a line which would include such 
points at which both commodities would be equally accessible. 
The Boston producer should then confine his distribution east 
of that line or else erect a plant upon the Pacific Coast. 

The efficiency of production is contingent upon the character 
of its organization. If it is an ineffective productive organi- 
zation, all the benefits of other forms of efficiency and capac- 
ity are offset to a greater or lesser extent. 

Roughly speaking a productive organization may be said 
to comprise three principal subdivisions: (1) the Executive 
or Managerial Branch. (2) the Consuming or Purchasing 
Branch. (3) the Producing or Operating Branch. 

Each of these branches must be constituted and conducted 
in a way that is cooperative with the others. If one or more 
is inefficient, the efficiency of all is affected. If friction exist 
between two or more of them, efficiency is also affected. In 
either case, the existing inefficiency reduces capacity and qual- 
ity in the ratio to which the inefficiency exists. 

These are matters which will be found discussed at length 
in articles upon the recently developed commercial science 
known as scientific management. While the principles under- 
lying this new science have only been lately put before the 
public in a general way, they have been deduced as the result 
of many years of actual, practical tests. Every advertising 
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man should consider it as an essential part of his education to 
assimilate as much as possible of the literature that has been 
published upon this subject and he cannot fail to find it of 
inestimable value to him. 

Production May Be Absolute or Dependent 

Some producers have equipment for the production of every 
constituent part of their product. On the other hand there 
is a vast majority of producers who rely upon other producers 
for the constituent parts of their product. In some cases 
this is carried to such a degree that the production practically 
consists of assembling the products of others into a combina- 
tion which possesses a utility value. 

In some instances this latter condition is necessitated by 
the producer's financial limitations which would make it highly 
impractical for him to install an extensive equipment. 

In other cases it is due to the fact that one or more of the 
constituent elements are controlled by another producer, as 
for instance the producers of some face creams use Russian 
white oils as a base. It would be an impossibility for such 
producers to procure their own white oils, as the sources of 
white oils are already controlled. 

Frequently it is a real economy for the producer to obtain 
some part or parts of his commodity from another producer. 
The case of the cold cream producer also illustrates this point. 
The use of Russian white oil as the base of a cold cream is 
only one of many uses for which it possesses utility. If the 
cold cream producer should be able to control a white oil 
source and produce it only for his own use, it would cost him 
more to produce it than he could buy it for from some other 
white oil producer. 

Whether the practice is justifiable or not, in any specific case, 
the product which is so produced is dependent both for quality 
and quantity upon the equipment, or in other words, upon the 
capacity and efficiency of the producers of the constitutent 
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materials. This is liable to affect both the reliability and the 
delivery of the product. 

About five years ago an automobile speed gauge was put 
upon the market. The accuracy of the instrument was de- 
pendent upon a steel hair spring. Owing to the fact that it 
was impossible to obtain a quantity of such springs that could 
be relied upon to meet the sudden and widely different press- 
ures, no two of the gauges would register the same speed under 
the same conditions. This made it necessary to adjust each 
spring and the process was so expensive that the gauge could 
not be sold at a price that would meet competition. 

So after having wasted a number of years and several thou- 
sands of dollars the producer was forced to give up the propo- 
sition without any hope of recovering his losses. Incidentally 
every person who purchased one of these instruments became 
more or less skeptical as to the utility of this class of commo- 
dity, thereby creating a greater amount of resistance to be 
overcome by the producers of reliable speed gauges. 

Production May Be Simple or Complex 

As stated in the second installment of this work, there are two 
kinds of products, natural and artificial. The producing of 
a natural commodity is simple production, while the pro- 
duction of an artificial commodity is complex production. 

Simple production is dependent upon two elements: (1) 
the vagaries of nature; (2) the ability of some individual to 
select and assort in a systematic and reliable manner the vari- 
ous qualities produced by nature. This requires that the 
producer himself be an expert upon the subject. If he is not 
he is walking in the dark and some more expert competitor 
will have a great advantage over him. 

Ostrich feathers are a good illustration of simple production. 
The value of a raw plume is dependent upon the sex of the bird 
it was plucked from; the part it came from, such as wing or 
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tail; the health of the bird; the climatic conditions under 
which it was raised, and a number of other things. 

While there are numberless people engaged in the ostrich 
feather business, comparatively few can tell the value of their 
stock without reference to the cost ticket. Some, however, 
can tell the value of raw plumes on sight. Coffee and tea are 
also good illustrations of simple production. 

Complex production is, as a rule, the result of formula or 
process and is dependent upon the accuracy of the formula or 
process and the exactness with which the various operations 
are effected. 

The success of both simple and complex productions is 
dependent upon the producer's knowledge of his business and 
the extent to which claims can be made for the commodity is 
contingent upon the producer's ability to back them up. 

Production May Be Related or Unrelated 

Occasionally an advertising man will be called upon to ex- 
ploit a commodity produced by some concern that has been 
engaged for years in the production of an entirely different 
class of commodities. 

It is generally considered that such a proposition simply 
involves taking advantage of the reputation which the firm 
has already established as producers of the unrelated com- 
modities. As a matter of fact such a producer is likely to find 
that his established reputation is not only of very little assis- 
tance, but that the exploitation of the new commodity is 
quite apt to exercise a detrimental effect upon that reputation. 

About fifteen years ago a business was incorporated for 
the purpose of manufacturing men's hats. After ten years 
the proprietor concluded that, having built up a good business 
and reputation with a large number of men's wear dealers, 
he might cash in upon it by adding other lines which were 
handled by this class of trade. So he added men's clothing 
and certain articles of furnishings. 
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It was not long before the trade let him know that they sus- 
pected he was not giving as good value as previously. Gen- 
erally speaking the assumption was based upon the conclusion 
that he was no longer a specialist, but divided his attention 
between three lines and could not therefore produce commodi- 
ties possessing the same degree of reliability and uniformity 
as when he confined his entire attention to one line. After 
two years he discontinued the furnishings entirely and mad^ 
a separate and distinct business of his clothing — using a 
different address, literature and advertising. 

Production May Be Specialized or Generalized 

Some firms make a specialty of a specific class of commodi- 
ties while others include a number of related commodities, 
in their line. In the one case the selling is simplified, while 
in the other it is complicated because it not only divides atten- 
tion but capital. 

One well-known firm, for instance, produces varnishes only — 
another one produces both paints and varnishes. Still another 
generalizes in all kinds of oil products, both vegetable and 
mineral. This latter concern makes not only paints and var- 
nishes, but lubricating oils and greases for all kinds of ma- 
chinery. It also produces a petroleum jelly and mineral white 
oil as well as polishing oils, fioor waxes and a number of other 
oil products. 

The result of this is that their sales and advertising power 
is divided up into stimulating demand in over one himdred 
different channels, which prevents the highest selling efficiency. 

Question Review 

1. What is production? 

2. How is production achieved? 

3. How does production govern advertising? 

4. What are the two important factors of production? 

5. What are the essential elements of production? 
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6. Upon what is production capacity contingent? 

7. How does equipment affect production? 

8. How does capital affect production? 

9. Upon what is production efficiency dependent? 

10. What is absolute production? 

11. What is dependent production? 

12. What is simple production? 

13. What is complex production? 

14. What is related production? 

15. What is unrelated production? 

16. What is specialized production? 

17. What is generalized production? 



CHAPTER IV 

DISTRIBUTION 

As we have seen. Production deals with the creation of a 
commodity: Outlet refers to the channels through which a 
commodity may pass in order to become accessible to the 
Consumer. Unless a commodity finds its outlet there is 
no trade. 

The process by means of which a commodity is impelled 
from its producer to its outlet is called Distribution. As it 
constitutes the most important phase of merchandising. 
Distribution might quite properly be termed the life of Trade. 

Distribution should be considered from three standpoints, 
i.e., agency, conveyance and result. Distribution agency 
refers to the methods by which distribution is obtained. 
Distribution conveyance refers to the means by which commod- 
ities are transported from producer to outlet. Distribution 
result refers to the eflFects produced by distribution methods. 

Distribution May Be Direct or Indirect 

When a commodity is sold to the consumer by the pro- 
ducer, without the assistance of an intermediary, it has a 
direct distribution. 

Direct distribution is achieved either by endeavors made 
through the mails, by means of letters or printed matter, or 
through special local agencies established by the producer. 

When a commodity is sold to the consumer through the 
retailer, or through the jobber and the retailer, the commodity 
has an indirect distribution. 

The fact that a commodity has either direct or indirect 
distribution is not always proof that the form of distribution 
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is the best form that could be employed for this particular 
commodity. 

In cases where the commodity requires demonstrating, in 
order that its utility may be appreciated in a most effective 
manner, such as typewriting machines, or where there is a 
considerable expense involved for transportation or installa- 
tion, as in the case of machinery, direct distribution is usually 
considered to be most advantageous. 

Frequently a producer, who lacks sufficient capital to ob- 
tain an effective indirect distribution, will employ direct 
distribution as a means toward stimulating subsequent in- 
direct distribution. 

There is a logical outlet for every class of commodity, but 
the conclusion as to whether the method of distribution 
employed is in conformity with the logical outlet is a matter 
which can be determined only by the most exhaustive analy- 
sis of possible conditions. The method of distribution which 
effects sales at the lowest selling cost per sale, is the logical 
method of distribution. 

Changing existing distribution methods requires a change 
of selling and buying customs, and is liable to be costly in 
proportion to the length of time present methods have been 
employed and should, therefore, be considered carefully 
before it is decided upon. However, it may be found that this 
expense gives promise of being but a temporary matter and 
that subsequent savings will more than justify the cost of 
making the change. 

Distribution May Be Active or Passive 

Some producers are satisfied with distribution which meets 
what might be termed a normal demand. That is, they 
have accustomed themselves to the idea that they can dis- 
pose of a certain quantity of their product each year and are 
contented so long as their distribution efforts are productive 
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of the desired amount of business. The distribution of such 
producers is a passive distribution. 

Other producers will figure what the demand should be 
and then endeavor» by more active distribution methods* 
to stimulate the demand up to the possible point. 

However* the fact that distribution is increasing annually, 
to a certain extent* is not suflScient evidence of active dis- 
tribution. If for one reason or another there b a growing 
need for the class of commodity in question* and a lack of 
substantial competition* an increased distribution would 
naturally follow. The producer who is content under such 
conditions is missing an unusual opportunity to reap a rich 
harvest. Nevertheless this is a most frequent occurrence 
and it is an unfortunate fact that such producer's ignorance 
of the possibilities prevents him from reaUsing their losses. 

Unless the producer employs the most active distribution 
methods possible* his selling cost is higher than it should be 
and this excess represents a loss. In addition to this he also 
loses the cumulative benefits resulting from a more wide- 
spread use of his commodity. 

Distribution May Be Extensive or Intensive 

When dbtribution covers a wide territory it is said to be 
an extensive distribution* when the territory is covered thor- 
oughly it is said to be an intensive distribution. 

Distribution that is merely extensive without being also 
intensive is a more expensive distribution because the cost 
per sale is greater than when distribution b intensive. There 
are a great many kinds of goods for which distribution is 
equivalent to demand. This is because there is a need for 
these commodities and it is only necessary to display them in 
order to sell them. Again there may be a demand for a 
commodity* resulting either from interest or satisfaction* and 
if the dbtribution b not intensive enough to meet this de- 
mand* some competitive commodity is liable to reap the bene- 
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fit. Intensive distribution also means that larger quantities 
of the commodity will be shipped at a time, which reduces 
transportation cost and effects a saving either for the producer 
or retailer thereby either giving the producer a greater profit, 
or stimulating a greater interest upon the part of the retailer. 

In addition to this, intensive distribution conserves 
the efforts of the salesman and the effect of advertising, 
giving value to sales energy that would otherwise be wasted. 

When the advertising man is called upon to render his ser- 
vices on behalf of a commodity possessing an extensive but 
not intensive distribution, his first concern should be to ob- 
tain a more intensive distribution or his efforts will be of 
little avail. His advertising may induce the strongest possible 
desire and even a demand for the commodity, but without a 
distribution, which will satisfy the demand, his work is worse 
than useless because he has spent money without a chance of 
cashing in on the investment. 

Distribution May Be Restricted or Unrestricted 

When a commodity is handled by one retailer in a locality 
it has a restricted distribution. When a commodity is sold 
through any number of retailers in a locality it has an un- 
restricted distribution. When the producer employs restricted 
distribution, the retailer handling his commodity is known 
as a special or exclusive selling agent. 

There has been considerable discussion as to which method 
of distribution is more satisfactory. It is claimed by those 
who believe in restricted distribution, that the retailer wiU 
benefit because many customers will be forced to come to 
his store for the commodity in question, who would not other- 
wise do so. This has the effect of advertising the retailer 
and he will, therefore, work more faithfully in the interests 
of this particular producer. 

On the other hand the adherents of unrestricted distri- 
bution claim that the consumer will not go to any great amount 
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of trouble in order to procure a certain brand of commodity 
and the greater the convenience to the consumer the greater 
will be the volume of sales. Another objection made by those 
who prefer unrestricted distribution is that restricted dis- 
tribution places the manufacturer's interests, in a particular 
locality, practically in the hands of one person. As to which 
method would be most advantageous is dependent upon the 
need for the commodity, the cost of the commodity, the amount 
of substantial competition that exists, and the character or 
individuality of the retailer selected. 

A person buying a piano is making what will probably 
be a life-time investment which would require a fair sized 
amount of money. These conditions would, therefore, make 
it a matter of considerable importance and he would probably 
visit a number of piano manufacturers' exclusive agents re- 
gardless of their location or the time required to reach them. 
On the other hand a man might be interested in a certain 
brand of socks, but upon finding that it would require an 
hour of his titne and ten cents car fare in order to reach the 
exclusive selling agent, he would quite probably consider that 
it was not a sufficiently important matter. 

Sometimes, when distribution is limited, restricted distri- 
bution can be used advantageously to stimulate unrestricted 
distribution. In such cases the method is to select some well 
known, centrally located retailer and make him such in- 
ducements as will overcome his particular resistance. When 
other competitive retailers observe that this leading retailer 
is handling this line, they are more likely to consider handling 
it themselves. 

Distribution May Be Premature or Belated 

As stated in the first installment of this work, distribution 
may be accomplished in three ways: **by salesmanship; by 
advertising or by both." Following the definition of "Dis- 
tribution Cost, " in the fifth installment, is the statement that 
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advertising is an "'intensive process for the conservation of 
distribution costs." Assuming this deduction to be a correct 
one it is evident that distribution will be the most economical 
when both salesmanship and advertising are employed. 

When both salesmanship and advertising are employed to 
obtain distribution, each process is more or less dependent upon 
the other and a maximum of efficiency is only obtained when 
both the salesmanship and advertising co5rdinate. If ad- 
vertising is contemplated, it is bound to create a certain 
amount of interest and demand for the commodity; this nat- 
urally stimulates the retailer's interest in it, as it simplifies 
his selling problems. This gives the commodity an additional 
advantage over an unadvertised competitive commodity, and 
the salesman who fails to make use of this point overlooks 
one of his strongest selling points. 

However, if there is not an intelligent and reliable co5rdina- 
tion between the salesmanship and the advertising, what 
should be a strong selling point becomes a cause for dissatis- 
faction that is liable to result in waste. 

When the salesman induces the retailer to stock up in the 
belief that the advertising will be of great assistance to him 
in disposing of that stock, and the advertising fails to accom- 
plish that result within a reasonable time, the retailer naturally 
resents having been induced to invest his money unprofitably. 
Even if the advertising subsequently becomes effective or 
if for some other reason he is able to dispose of the stock event- 
ually, it is generally a difficult matter to revive his interest 
and cooperation in the sale of that commodity. 

The salesman should not use the proposed advertising as 
the basis of his selling talk for the purpose of inducing the 
retailer to stock up too far in advance of the advertising or 
until there has been a reasonable amount of evidence that the 
advertising will be effective. 

On the other hand when advertising is relied upon to 
stimulate retailer cooperation by creating a demand for the 
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commodity there is also a considerable risk involved. If the 
consumer has been interested by the advertising to a point 
where he seeks the commodity from the retailer and is un- 
able to secure it, the consumer naturally resents being sent 
on a wild goose chase, and entertains an adverse opinion of the 
commodity which is difficult to overcome even though a 
thorough distribution is subsequently effected. 

Misstatement as to the accessibility of a commodity con- 
stitutes misrepresentation just as much as does misstatement 
as to its utility. The advertiser who states in his ad, *'at 
your dealer's" when there is only a sparse or unreliable dis- 
tribution diminishes the effectiveness of his advertising in a 
most subtle and unfortunate manner. 

It must be remembered that the demand for a commodity 
is contingent upon its utility and that, therefore, utility is the 
logical basis upon which to obtain distribution. Advertising 
increases the salability of a commodity only as it disseminates 
a knowledge of the commodity's utility and promulgates 
interest in it. 

The relative values of the various methods of obtaining 
distribution, as considered in connection with a specific com- 
modity, can best be determined only after a study of the 
competitive conditions with which it has to contend. 

Distribution May Be Controlled or Uncontrolled 

A number of outlet factors, intervening between producer 
and consumer, reduces the producer's control of his distribu- 
tion. 

When a producer sells through the jobber exclusively his 
business is dependent to a great extent upon the devious 
selling methods employed by the various jobbers to whom he 
sells. Some are over active in selling his product while 
others are almost indifferent to his interests. 

In the first instance the jobber's zealousness is liable to result 
in the overstocking of retailers with the result that when they 
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find themselves "'long'* on the commodity in question, they 
will cut prices in order to move the goods and get back their 
investment. This is particularly true in cases where the com- 
modity is a seasonable one that is subject to changing styles 
and cannot be safely carried over to another season. 

This affects the dealer practically in the same manner as 
overproduction affects the producer and the consequent cut 
in prices is liable to lower the general opinion as to the value 
of the commodity. 

When the producer sells to the retailer, eliminating the job- 
ber, his salesmen, being in direct touch with the situation, 
are in a position to know about what quantity the retailer 
can handle advantageously and will, therefore, discourage 
any tendency the retailer may have to overstock. Besides 
this, if the retailer does overstock, the salesman, having a 
knowledge of the fact, can enlist the assistance of the 
producer to help the retailer to dispose of his surplus stock 
at regular prices, thereby maintaining the integrity of the 
commodity. 

When the jobber is indifferent to the producer's interests, 
the commodity fails to obtain proper distribution, which means 
that his selling costs, in the territory covered by that jobber, 
are higher than they should be. When the producer sells to 
the retailer the matter is entirely within his control and the 
intensiveness of his distribution is contingent only upon his 
own selling efforts. 

There are many arguments in favor of and against con- 
trolled distribution, but the first and most practical considera- 
tion of the matter should be whether the producer is finan- 
cially and otherwise equipped to maintain a selling organiza- 
tion that will cover the territory eflBciently. Aside from this, 
both methods have been practised satisfactorily and it simply 
amounts to a question of whether the producer prefers to stim- 
ulate the activities of the retailer or the jobber. 
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Distribution May Be Natural or Stimulated 

Some producers sell their commodities to the retailer 
at what are known as '* straight" or "regular'* prices, while 
others offer some special inducements to stimulate and con- 
centrate the retailer's interest. 

When the natural or regular price method is employed 
the retailer is furnished with a price list which informs him 
exactly what it will cost him to purchase the commodity in 
specific quantities. 

When the stimulated method is employed the special in- 
ducements offered the retailer are various and widely different. 
Some producers offer the retailer a cash bonus or rebate that 
will be paid to him at specific intervals provided he has dis- 
posed of stated quantities of the commodity. Others offer 
him free merchandise with each order, sometimes an extra 
dozen of the same article with every gross order, or perhaps 
the offer will include two dozen of another article with every 
dozen. A well known toilet goods manufacturer sends out 
a special combination offer of this character every month 
and this is done in connection with an exceptionally large 
advertising appropriation. One manufacturer of a popular 
commodity employed this method to both stimulate a greater 
distribution of his regular commodity and also to obtain dis- 
tribution for a new article he had added to his line. The 
retailer, after taking advantage of the offer, necessarily sold 
the new goods in order to make the extra profit. Asf it gave 
satisfaction a demand was created which established the new 
commodity as a staple. 

Another stimulative method is designated as a co5perative 
plan whereby the producer in return for the retailer's presumed 
cooperation, issues stock to him. In some instances this 
method has been most successful, while in others it has been 
a flat failure. The value of this method is dependent to a 
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great extent upon the reputation of the producer and the man- 
ner in which the proposition is presented to the retailer. 

Still another stimulatory method is the proposition of the 
producer to spend, for advertising in the dealer's name, a sum 
equal to an agreed percentage of the value of the goods 
handled by the retailer. The sums so spent have ranged from 
five percent to above fifty percent of the retailer's pur- 
chases. 

While some of these methods are perfectly legitimate most 
of them are designed to take advantage of the ** something for 
nothing" instinct and in the long run may be found to be 
more expensive than straight merchandising methods. 

Distribution May Be Protected or Unprotected 

When the producer undertakes to protect the retailer 
against loss of the profits that his efforts should bring him, dis- 
tribution is protected. When the producer fails to make such 
an effort, the distribution is unprotected. There are two 
ways in which the producer may protect the retailer. First: 
he may protect him against price competition. Second: 
he may protect him against the loss of sales that rightly be- 
long to him. 

The first form of protection is accomplished by inducing 
all retailers handling the commodity to sign agreements 
that they will maintain prices. In some instances, as in the 
case of patented or monopolistic commodities, the producer 
can force the retailer to maintain prices, but in other cases the 
producer, as a rule, has no redress in case a retailer does not 
live up to his agreement. 

Some producers employ the bonus method advantage- 
ously to accomplish this result, demanding from the retailer 
a sworn statement to the effect that he has maintained prices, 
before paying the bonus to him. Various strategic methods 
have been resorted to in the endeavor to bring price-cutting 
retailers to terms. In one case the producer, after pleading 
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unsuccessfully with a refractory retaila*, placed the neigh- 
boring retailers in a position to quote lower prices than the 
price cutter. When he made another cut, the other retailers 
were enabled to go still lower until at last he realized that 
if the manufacturer gave the goods to his competitors long 
enough, they would undermine his business, so he decided 
to come to terms. 

The second form of protection is a still more important one* 
Many producers in their overzealousness will attempt to dis- 
tribute through the retailer and also direct to the consumer. 
This is not fair, from the retailer's point of view, as he feels 
that the producer is filling orders that might otherwise come to 
him. On this account the retailer is very much averse to 
handling commodities of producers who also seek direct 
distribution. 

There are a number of large mail order houses in the coun- 
try and when a producer receives a fair-sized order from one 
of them, he is quite apt to be pleased. However, these mail 
order houses make a strong point of the fact that they sell 
at lower prices than does the local retail merchant. This argu- 
ment together with the lower quotation frequently takes 
considerable business away from the retailers, especially 
those located in more or less rural districts. On this account 
the retailer is quite apt to refuse to handle a commodity which 
is sold by a large mail order house. 

Distribution May Be Reliable or Unr^able 

When the salesmanship and the advertising result in orders 
from retailers, there is still one important duty which the 
producer has to perform in order to make all the previous 
work eflFective, and that is to deliver the goods. 

Many a producer fails to appreciate that when the retailer 
places an order with him, the retailer is relying upon the sale 
of those goods for his profit. Through carelessness or poor 
system, the arrival of the goods at the retailer's is delayed 
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and he is consequently deprived of profits, which condition he 
justly resents. Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at if the retailer fails to become enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of this producer's commodity. 

While it should not be, yet it is necessary for the advertising 
man to inform himself fully as to the adequacy of the pro- 
ducer's shipping methods or he may have cause to wonder 
why his efforts are unproductive. 

Distribution May Be Cooperative or Antagonized 

As a result of the various production and distribution 
methods which the producer may or may not employ, the re- 
tailer may co5perate with or antagonize his efforts. 

One of the chief causes of antagonism which may be termed 
as dealer resistance, is the failure of the producer to allow 
the retailer a fair profit. This is unfortimately a very fre- 
quent occurrence in the case of advertised commodities. 

The producer will claim that he is spending money to help 
the dealer make more sales and bigger profits and then pro- 
ceed to mulct the retailer of a percentage of his profits. The 
producer considers that he is justified in doing this in order 
to help defray the advertising cost. 

Such a theory is fundamentally erroneous. As advertising 
is an intensive process (or should be) which conserves selling 
cost, the cost of advertising should constitute an investment 
which the producer makes to secure greater profits for him- 
self by reducing his selling costs and instead of depriving the 
retailer of a part of his profits the producer should, by all 
laws of logic, be enabled to give the retailer a larger profit on 
advertised goods than a producer of unadvertised goods can 

afford to allow. 

Question Review 

1. What is Distribution? 

2. What is Direct Distribution? 
S. What is Indirect Distribution? 
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4. What is 

5. What is 

6. What is 

7. What is 

8. What is 

9. What is 

10. What is 

11. What is 

12. What is 
18. What is 

14. What is 

15. What is 

16. What is 

17. What is 

18. What is 

19. What is 

20. What is 

21. What is 



Active Distribution? 
Passive Distribution? 
Extensive Distribution? 
Intensive Distribution? 
Restricted Distribution? 
Unrestricted Distribution? 
Premature Distribution? 
Belated Distribution? 
Controlled Distribution? 
Uncontrolled Distribution? 
Natural Distribution? 
Stimulated Distribution? 
Protected Distribution? 
Unprotected Distribution? 
Reliable Distribution? 
Unreliable Distribution? 
Cooperative Distribution? 
Antagonized Distribution? 



CHAPTER V 

SALES POLICY 

The sum of the methods a producer employs, in the effort 
to effect distribution and demand, constitutes his sales policy. 

The adequacy of a sales policy is contingent upon the pro- 
ducer's ability as a selling executive and his attitude toward 
his fellow man. 

Whether these methods are employed consciously or un- 
consciously they constitute a selling policy because they are 
an expression of the producer's personality and his ability to 
exploit it effectively. 

Before concluding as to the consistency or inconsistency of 
any part of a sales policy, the part in question must be con- 
sidered in connection with its relation to the other parts. It 
must also be considered in connection with its relation to the 
producer's attitude upon that point. To make one change in 
a sales policy may require a readjustment of the entire sales 
policy. It may also necessitate changing the producer's 
attitude. 

The Sales Policy May Be Planned or Haphazard 

Some producers have comprehensively mapped out plans as 
to where and by what means they are going to obtain distribu- 
tion and demand. They also have clearly defined policies 
which are the basis of their endeavors. 

These firms have ascertained which territories can be 
handled most economically and possess a thorough knowledge 
of the consumer and Trade Conditions in such territories. In 
addition to this they are generally in possession of important 
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information as to the individual business and merchandising 
ability of each selling unit in that territory. 

With this information in hand the producer can form an 
idea as to what the logical consumer-demand should be for his 
commodity in a given territory. He can then make an esti- 
mate as to what will be the extent of sales-resistance in that 
territory. With these hypotheses as a basis he is able to in- 
teUigently consider as to what will be the most effective means 
of overcoming that resistance. 

On the other hand many producers undertake their selling 
campaigns without any consideration of these conditions. 
Their advertising is placed in mediums without any regard as 
to what territory it will have an effect upon. Their salesmen 
are simply sent out to sell goods. 

When the sales policy is planned, the producer soon ac- 
quires a degree of personality which makes him the master 
and controlling element of his own business. When the sales 
policy is haphazard the producer is generally at the mercy of 
his salesmen as his business is dependent upon their personality. 

The Sales Policy May Be Dependent or Independent 

When the sales policy is planned to consider consumer- 
advertising as an essential element in obtaining distribution 
it is dependent, for its force, upon the interest or demand on 
the part of the consumer which it is expected will result from 
that advertising. 

When the sales policy is planned to obtain distribution 
upon the basis of salesmanship or the merits of the commod- 
ity's merits or upon some form of stimulatory distribution 
methods, the sales policy is independent of consumer adver- 
tising. 

Whether the Dependent form of sales policy is better than 
the Independent form, is a matter which has never been 
proven beyond question. It is stated by many men of ex- 
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perience that not more than 15 percent of the manufacturers 
in the United States employ advertising in their sales policies. 
Nevertheless as there are no statistics which indicate the ratio 
of the volume of business done by non-advertising producers, 
as against that of advertising producers, this fact is not such an 
important consideration as it might seem to be on first thought. 
However, there are countless evidences of the fact that 
advertising producers can place a greater dependence in the 
reliability of their distribution and demand than can the non- 
advertising producer. 

The Sales Policy May Be Progreaaiye or Passive 

The conventional method of marketing a product is to offer 
it for sale to the various selling units, comprising its regular 
trade channels, or to the consumer, at an established price. 
In such cases it is assumed that the demand for it will result 
from some one or more of its utility qualifications. 

Such a sales policy might be termed a passive one because 
its action is confined to working along the lines of least resist- 
ance. It makes no effort to widen the scope of the commod- 
ity's utility, but simply seeks to satisfy the demand that 
exists. 

On the other, hand there are producers whose sales policies 
are most progressive in their character because they employ 
active means for widening the scope of their commodity's 
utility. 

The utility of a commodity is contingent upon the character 
of the service it performs as against the price that must be 
paid by the consumer to obtain that service. The price that 
a consumer will pay for a service depends upon the consumer's 
opinion as to the importance of that service. The consumer's 
opinion on this point is largely a matter of education. 

If the consumer does not value a service, then that service 
is not an asset to the producer. It will not become an asset 
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until the consumer has been taught to consider that service 
as being an essential one to him. 

A progressive sales policy may increase the scope of a com- 
modity's utility in two ways: — By teaching the consumer to 
require the quality of service that a commodity renders, or 
by minimizing the consumer's opinion as to the difficulty 
(price) of obtaining that service. 

For instance hair brushes, as a class of commodity, are 
considered to be useful only as hair arrangers. It has been 
found that a brush which wiU arrange the hair satisfactorily 
to the average person can be produced for fifty cents. One 
manufacturer has produced a hair brush that will not only 
arrange the hair satisfactorily, but owing to its special con- 
struction, it will remove dust from the hair and also stimulate 
the scalp. 

These last two services are not generally expected or de- 
manded of a hair brush. Therefore, the average consumer 
will not pay the higher price which this producer asks. On 
this account these two services will not be an asset to the 
producer until they are expected and demanded. Until this 
is accomplished the money invested in equipment to produce 
these undemanded services constitutes an unprofitable invest- 
ment. 

When bicycles were first put on the market, there was no 
question about the demand for their service. However, the 
price asked was higher than the average person could afford 
to invest at one time. To overcome this difficulty the pro- 
ducers arranged to sell them on the installment plan. 

A combination of both ideas was put into effect by a type- 
writer producer. His sales policy taught the consumer to 
consider the value of the daily service that a typewriter would 
render. Then he showed how that service could be ob- 
tained at an investment of 17 cents a day, for a given period, 
after which the service could be enjoyed without the 
investment. 
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The Sales Policy May Be Original or Imitative 

Some producers seem to lack originality of any kind and 
confine their operations to imitating the efforts of their com- 
petitors. This applies both in the productive and selling 
ends of their business* 

Such firms endeavor to simulate the methods of their com- 
petitors in every possible respect. They make their product 
as close an imitation as they can, both as to construction and 
appearance. Their sales proposition is exactly the same as 
that of some competitor, or as nearly so as their carefully 
sought information enables it to be. 

In one respect, however, these producers claim to have an 
advantage over competition. They claim to give the same 
quality and the same service at a lower price than that of 
their competitor. Usually these producers also claim to be 
""the original" and their competitors the imitators. These 
pirates of the mercantile world are the greatest and most 
effective causes of destructive competition. 

The advertising man who finds himself wondering at and 
admiring the ability of a producer to produce goods apparently 
like those of some competitor, at a much lower price, should 
beware. He should remember that given quantities of given 
qualities generally cost approximately the same in one place 
as another, and unless the producer makes a legitimate profit, 
his selling expense will eat up his principal. 

An imitator is a good thing for an advertising man to let 
alone. By helping such a producer, the advertising man is 
liable to cause trouble not only for himself but for the world 
of business in general. 

The Sales Policy May Be Liberal or Extortionate 

Many producers consider that because there is a demand for 
their commodity they are entitled to an excessive or unreason- 
able profit. If the commodity is a monopolistic one, and the 
service it renders is an essential one, the producer is generally 
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able to obtain an excessive profit. But even so, the scope of 
the commodity's utility is greatly curtailed and the selling cost 
consequently higher. These conditions frequently frustrate 
his purpose and his net profits are no greater than if his sales 
were greater and his profit per sale less. 

When such a producer's commodity is not monopolistic and 
the demand is simply the result of selling efforts, some more 
reasonable producer is liable to undermine him at any time. 

Whether the producer's method involves the extortion of 
this excessive profit from the consumer or the retailer, it is 
evident that the victim will resent it every time it is practised 
upon him. 

This is especially so in cases where the retailer has to suffer. 
The retailer operates under an expense and he is entitled to a 
profit on all the merchandise he handles, which will allow him 
a reasonable profit to cover operating cost and something for 
himself. Any producer who does not allow the retailer an 
adequate profit is practically stimulating substitution. 

One thing is quite certain, the producer who forces the 
retailer to perform a service for him, without just remunera- 
tion, is creating a dealer resistance that will materially in- 
crease his selling costs. 

The Sales Policy May Be Stimulative or Subjective 

The fact that a man has been ambitious enough to embark in 
business for himself is evidence that he has some self-respect. 
A retailer usually feels that he knows something about the 
goods he handles and takes a certain amount of pride in that 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless many producers steadfastly ignore this condi- 
tion and view the retailer as being simply a point at which his 
goods may be made accessible to the consumer. These pro- 
ducers have but two objects: to get the goods on the retailer's 
shelves and to send the consumer after them. 
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However, there are some producers who find that it pays to 
regard the retailer as a human being with some self-respect. 
These producers seek to stimulate that element in the retailer 
in such a manner as will cause him to feel that, by recommend- 
ing the commodity in question, he is demonstrating in a prac- 
tical manner that he is a specialist in his line whose judgment 
may be relied upon by his customers. 

Such producers not only have the advantages of distribu- 
tion and demand but they have the added benefit of the 
retailer's selling personality. In such cases the consumer's 
confidence is more thoroughly obtained and a consequent 
reduction is made in the producer's selling costs. 

The Sales Policy May Be Educational or Automatic 

When the producer considers the retailer merely as an outlet 
point or as a slot machine, the function of the retailer becomes 
more or less automatic and he is practically a dealer, so far 
as that particular commodity is concerned. 

Many very successful producers have looked upon the 
retailer's selling personality as being of the greatest import- 
ance. Some go so far as to consider him as an integral part 
of their selling organization. These producers have under- 
taken an extensive campaign for the purpose of educating the 
retailer not only as to the utility of their commodity but as to 
the most effective methods that may be employed by him in 
selling it. 

In other words, these producers have felt that if the retailer 
fully appreciated the utility of their commodities and under- 
stood how easily they might be sold, his resultant interest and 
natural inclination to work along lines of least resistance would 
cause him to push it to the best of his ability. 

Under these circumstances the retailer's interest in the com- 
modity would relieve the producer of need for strenuous 
selling effort upon the retailer. Whatever is saved in this 
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way amounts to a profit which can be invested for stimulating 
a further consumer demand. 

This method, in effect, considers handling and educating the 
retailer in much the same manner as would be employed with 
a producer's own local store. However, in the latter case the 
store relies upon the producer for its existence while the average 
retailer is independent of the producer. On this account he 
is not so likely to appreciate and study up the proposition as 
would the manager of a producer's branch store. 

To consider the retailer in this light requires a large amount 
of confidence on the part of the producer, both as to the utility 
of his commodity and his ability to impress it upon the retailer. 

The Sales Policy May Be Assertatiye or Demonstratiye 

The longer a producer has been in business the greater is 
his tendency to rely upon his reputation. Some producers 
go so far as to feel that any selling effort, aside from statements 
as to the utility of their commodity, is beneath their dignity. 

Other producers consider that the consumer is entitled to 
have an opportunity to learn the utility of the commodity with- 
out any personal risk. These producers employ either demon- 
strative methods, in the form of samples, or other confidence 
winning plans which enable the consumer to assure himself 
without taking any risk. 

While there may be isolated cases where such methods would 
be impractical, yet in most cases they can be employed success- 
fully if planned with proper ingenuity. Probably the simplest 
form, where samples cannot be employed, is the guarantee of 
"money back if not satisfactory." It may seem as though a 
considerable expense would result in transportation charges 
and damaged merchandise, in cases of the goods being returned. 
However, experience has proven that, in cases of meritorious 
commodities the losses on these points were not worth consider- 
ing, in the light of the profits on the increased sales. 
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There are countless producers who will testify that samples 
are the most eflfective sales efforts they can employ. While 
the cost of sampling may prohibit its extensive use, yet where 
used, the results are intensive. 



The Sales Policy May Be RestrlctiTe or Unrestrictive 

Several years ago, a producer of an imitation silk decided to 
advertise. His sales policy would not permit of his goods 
being sold by the mill to anyone excepting jobbers of specified 
rating who had to purchase in case lots. Under no circum- 
stances would goods be shipped to retailer nor sold to the con- 
sumer. 

In spite of this, the nature of the commodity and the con- 
ditions under which it was to be merchandised required that the 
producer interest the consumer personally and stimulate that 
interest to the point of purchase. All this in the face of the 
fact that the commodity had no distribution. 

When the consumer answered the ad she gave her retailer's 
name. She was told to go to him and insist on his handling 
the goods. The producer also wrote to this retailer and urged 
him to stock. If the retailer was interested by all this, he 
would order enough to fill this consumer's wants from his 
jobber. In nine chances out of ten the jobber did not carry 
the goods and when he found it necessary to buy a whole case, 
in order to fill an order for a few yards, he generally wrote the 
retailer that he was unable to fill the order. Notwithstanding 
this the commodity succeeded eventually but considerable 
selling eflfort was wasted at the beginning. 

Like this producer, there are many others who employ such 
a restrictive sales policy as to almost preclude the possibility 
of success. On the other hand there are many producers who 
will sell to anyone, anywhere, regardless of the eflPect it may 
produce. 
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The SeUing Policy May Be Definite or Indefinite 

When a producer has a fixed schedule of prices at which his 
commodity is to be sold to the jobber, the retailer and the 
consumer, his sales policy is considered a definite one. When 
he will accept orders at one price from one retailer and at a 
different price from another his sales policy is indefinite. 

A definite sales policy is most satisfactory to all concerned 
because of its tendency toward stability. Under such con- 
ditions each competing concern handling the commodity 
knows that so far as it is concerned they are all on an equal 
basis and the success of their selling efforts will depend upon 
the quality and quantity of these selling efforts. 

The Sales Policy May Be Permanent or Changeable 

When a producer has established a sales policy it is generally 
a dangerous matter to make changes or variations in that 
policy without first giving it the most careful considera- 
tion. If the jobber, the retailer or the consumer purchases a 
commodity under the assumption that certain conditions will 
prevail in regard to it, and those conditions are subsequently 
changed, the purchaser is liable to consider the new conditions 
more advantageous, and that he had not received a fair deal. 

However, there are many cases where a change in sales 
policy is not only warranted but taken as a matter of course. 
No consumer of articles affected by changes in style expects 
that people who purchase late in the season will pay as high 
prices as those who purchase early in the season. 

Some time ago, the manager of a realty development made a 
change in sales policy which caused them considerable trouble. 
They had sold all their lots excepting a small number and were 
anxious to get rid of them at once and be relieved of main- 
taining a sales department. So they advertised a clean-up 
sale at 50 percent reduction to quick purchasers. They sold 
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the lots readily enough but the trouble came when the old 
purchasers came back and demanded a 50 percent rebate on 
what they had paid for lots. 

Question Review 

1. What is a sales policy? 

2. What is a planned sales policy? 

S. What is a haphazard sales policy? 

4. What is an independent sales policy? 

5. What is a dependent sales policy? 

6. What is a progressive sales policy? 

7. What is a passive sales policy? 

8. What is an original sales policy? 

9. What is an imitative sales policy? 

10. What is a liberal sales policy? 

11. What is an extortionate sales policy? 

12. What is a stimulative sales policy? 
IS. What is a subjective sales policy? 

14. What is an educational sales policy? 

15. What is an automatic sales policy? 

16. What is an assertative sales policy? 

17. What is a demonstrative sales policy? 

18. What is a restrictive sales policy? 
10. What is an unrestrictive salee policy? 

20. What is a definite sales policy? 

21. What is an indefinite sales policy? 

22. What is a permanent sales policy? 

23. What is a changeable sales policy? 



CHAPTER VI 

SELLING ORGANIZATION 

The methods which the producer employs in the endeavor 
to obtain or stimulate distribution and demand constitute his 
selling efforts. 

When the selling efforts are of an impersonal character, 
they are designated as advertising. When they are of a per- 
sonal character they are designated as salesmanship. 

The persons employed by the producer to put these selling 
efforts into effect constitute his Selling Organization. 

The individuals handling the advertising comprise the ad- 
vertising department, while those engaged in the salesman- 
ship comprise the sales-department. 

A Selling Organization may consist of an Advertising De- 
partment, a Sales-Department or both. 

The Departments of a Selling Organization May Be Go-Ordlnatlye 

or Sub-Ordinatlye 

When the selling organization includes both the advertising 
and a sales-department, it will generally be observed that one 
of these departments dominates the other. In other cases it 
will be found that both departments occupy positions of equal 
importance. 

There has been considerable discussion as to whether one 
department should govern the other or whether both should 
be on an equal basis. Where it is considered that one should 
dominate, there arises a further discussion as to which depart- 
ment should enjoy supremacy over the other. 

When the advertising department dominates or co-ordinates 
with the sales-department, the advertising man has fullest 
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opportunity for efficiency. When this condition does not exist, 
the advertising man will have little opportunity because for 
best results his work, being more or less impersonal in charac- 
ter, requires stimulating rather than suppression. 

Whichever case prevails, depends as -a rule upon two things: 
first, the kind of sales efforts first employed by the producer. 
Second, the character and ability of the men at the head of 
each department. If salesmanship constituted the selling 
efforts upon which the business has been built up, the pro- 
ducer is not likely to consider anything which will disturb 
present selling conditions. Therefore, if the plans of a sub- 
sequently added advertising department meet with opposi- 
tion from the sales department, the producer is quite apt to 
consider the danger of discord, in his result-producing sales 
department, as being more important than the possible results 
of an unknown plan. 

The same condition will prevail when the plan of a subse- 
quently added sales department is opposed by the previously 
successful advertising department. However, in either case, 
much depends upon the ability of either advocate to present 
his proposition in a logical and convincing manner. This 
ability will depend upon the advocate's knowledge of the com- 
modity and the conditions under which it is or may be sold. 

As a matter of fact, it will be found that the sales department 
dominates the advertising department in the large majority 
of instances. This is because the application of advertising, to 
regularly merchandised commodities, is practically a recent 
development. Most successful businesses of today created 
distribution and demand by salesmanship. This is the only 
form of selling efforts which is thoroughly understood by such 
producers. Being too occupied with meeting existing require- 
ments, they have neither the time nor the inclination to spend 
the time or money required for acquiring a practical educa- 
tion in advertising sales efforts. Not understanding or appre- 
ciatingithe possibilities of this method they are quite apt to 
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discount it. The degree of this attitude is in the ratio of the 
success achieved without advertising. 

This condition wiD be found to be stronger in cases where a 
producer, who, while lacking a practical knowledge of advertis- 
ing, has tried it unsuccessfully. Seeing that some competitor 
has profited by it he has made an appropriation but turned its 
expenditure over to some person not thoroughly acquainted 
with the proposition. The failure of the experiment stimulates 
the producer's belief that while advertising may pay others 
it can not be applied successfully to his business. 

As advertising is an intensive sales process, it will be found 
that as time progresses the advertising department will 
dominate the sales department. This domination will not be 
an arbitrary one, however. The sales department will sub- 
ordinate itself to the advertising department just as one 
power always subordinates itself to a greater power. This will 
be because the advertising department can accomplish in a 
week that which the sales department is unable to accomplii^ 
in a year. This condition will occur when the advertising man 
knows his business. 

The Departments of a Selling Organisation May Ciooperate with or 

Work Independently of Each Other 

Whether the departments of a selling organization coor- 
dinate or not, it will generally be found that they do not co- 
operate with each other as they should. This condition is un- 
fortunate because it always results in waste for the producer. 
The highest degree of selling efficiency is only achieved when 
both departments co5perate to the fullest possible extent. 

The failure of the selling departments to cooperate with each 
other is traceable to one of two causes : ignorance of methods 
or inharmony between the heads of the various departments of 
the organization. 

The former cause geherally occurs when neither of the de- 
partment heads have had previous experience in the other form 
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of selling effort. Each has been accustomed to producing re- 
sults in his own way. On this account he may either fail to 
appreciate the importance of cooperating with the other de- 
partment or else he does not understand how such co5peration 
may be accomplished. 

When the lack of co5peration is caused by inharmony be- 
tween the department heads, the proprietor is made 
to suffer because one or both of them considers his 
estimatie of his own importance of more consequence 
than his employer's interests. When viewed from a dis- 
interested standpoint it seems incredible. Nevertheless, it is 
too often the case that the progress of a business is seriously 
handicapped because some self-centered department head 
considers that his is the only way. The unfortunate part of the 
matter is that the proprietor's ignorance of selling methods 
makes it impossible for him to imderstand that such a con- 
dition exists, or if he does realize it he fails to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. 

There is another cause for lack of cooperation between sell- 
ing departments. This occurs when the proprietor himself 
possesses a natural tendency not to let his right hand know 
what his left hand is doing. In such cases the proprietor op- 
poses one department against the other with the result that he 
sets each one to tearing apart the work of the other. In such 
cases the proprietor deserves all the loss he suffers. 

The proprietor, the sales manager and the advertising mana- 
ger should realize that only the highest selling efficiency is 
possible when all selling efforts are cooperative. This means 
simply that both selling departments should always attempt to 
accomplish the same result, in the same territory and at the 
same time in a harmonious manner. Unless this is the case 
there is bound to be a waste of selling effort because the selling 
force will be radiated instead of concentrated. 

It is evident that if the sales department is working in one 
territory and the advertising department in another, the work 
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of each will not be so productive as if both were working in the 
same territory. The same effect will result if the advertising 
department is working on a national scale and the sales depart- 
ment confines its operations to certain sections. 

It would, generally speaking, be far more economical if the 
operations of the advertising department were restricted to the 
same territory that the sales department is working and that 
the operations of both were extended only when it could be 
done simultaneously. 

A person buys a commodity because he wants it. Before he 
wants it he must appreciate its utility. This requires that vary- 
ing degrees of educational work be directed toward him. Ad- 
vertising will accomplish this purpose in the most economical 
way. Salesmanship takes the order. Advertising is imper- 
sonal — ^general. Salesmanship is personal — definite. 

The Departments of a Selling Organization May Be Systematic or 

Unsystematic 

In order that the selling departments may cooperate to the 
best advantage their efforts should be planned so that each de- 
partment works with the systematic regard for the efforts of 
the other. In order that this may be accomplished it is essen- 
tial that each department be systematized in a thoroughly 
efficient manner. 

In some selling organizations there is a surfeit of system which 
retards progress rather than assists it. In others there is such a 
lack of system that practically all sales work is based upon 
chance or guesswork. 

In the first case the mental and physical effort of the in- 
dividuals are so occupied with meeting the requirements of the 
system that they cannot devote the required energy toward 
actual selling efforts. In the latter case much time and effort 
is wasted in accomplishing the unnecessary work which sys- 
tematic planning would eliminate. 
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Either condition may prevail in one or both selling depart- 
ments. The degree to which it does, depends largely 
upon the knowledge of the proprietor and of the department 
heads. 

In both departments there should be "planners" and 
''doers." As a rule, the man who is doing any one part of a 
thing is so close to his work that he is unable to retain a com- 
prehensive perspective of the entire proposition. As a result 
of this he is apt to be one-sided. Nevertheless, this tendency 
to specialization is an essential element in a successful worker. 
If the individual attempts to cover both phases of the situa- 
tion, one or the other generally lacks thoroughness. 

The "planners" of both departments should have a knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which the commodity is or may be 
sold. They should also have a means of recording facts in a 
convenient form so that these records will supplement their 
own knowledge. The "doers" of both departments should 
have a knowledge of the proper selling methods by which the 
commodity is or may be sold. They should also have some 
sort of guide which will act as a reminder as to when 
and where these methods may be employed to the best 
advantage. 

What should constitute the knowledge, records and guides 
necessary for each department will depend largely upon the 
character of the business they are engaged in. This can only 
be determined by a practical, scientific analysis of the require- 
ments of the situation. These requirements will vary with 
every business. They will differ greatly in two propositions 
of the same kind. This is because while two commodities may 
seem to be the same, in each will be found many points of dif- 
ferentiation which can be traced back to the individuality of 
the producer. 

The proprietor is quite apt to overlook or discount the im- 
portance of this point, his judgment being biased because it 
involves what seems to him an unproductive expense. 
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The Selling Departments May Construe or Misconstrue the Sal- 
ability of a Commodity 

Any meritorious commodity and generally most mediocre 
commodities can be merchandised if the proper methods are 
employed. Yet it is a frequent occurrence to hear a producer 
state that people "won't buy" some one or more of his prod- 
ucts. Others are just as positive in an opposite opinion. In 
short, it is almost habitual with some producers, sales mana- 
gers and advertising men to assume a knowledge of the mental 
attitude of their possible trade. While this assumption may be 
a purely arbitrary situation they have created, yet it consti- 
tutes the basis of their selling efforts. Whatever the sales 
efforts employed they are made to conform to the require- 
ments deduced from this assumption. These people regard 
with glassy-eyed disapproval any one who questions the valid- 
ity of their working hypothesis. 

It very often happens that such assumptions are partially 
or entirely wrong. As a result the sales efforts are under an ad- 
ditional burden of succeeding in spite of having to meet the re- 
quirements of situations that do not exist. 

Recently many of the suburban New York realty develop- 
ments have observed an apparent falling off in demand for real 
estate. One such development recently reached the conclusion 
that people could not be induced to buy high class real'estate at 
this time. A trip through the suburbs, however, showed 
thousands of new homes in course of construction. Investi- 
gation brought to light the fact that the active realty men had 
adopted what in reality constituted a sales plan although few 
of them called it by that name. Previously the method had 
been to sell lots and let the purchaser do his own building. 
By this method it required a series of payments covering a 
period of two or three years before the purchaser could derive 
any benefit from his investment. After this he had to go 
through the ordeal of financing and building a home. At best 
this seemed like a big and interminable task. When the gen- 
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eral financial stringency added the element of uncertainty to 
this, the interest in real estate waned perceptibly. 

The selling plan that produced results enabled the prospect 
to derive a benefit from his investment almost from the start. 
The basis of the plan was to get the prospect to indicate the 
character of home he would like. Then an architect would 
make plans of it. Next the realty firm would offer to sell the 
prospect a lot and also to erect the house on it. In return the 
prospect was to pay a small sum down and make monthly pay- 
ment equal to the rent he was paying. Part of these monthly 
payments were to cover interest and taxes, the balance was to 
apply on the principal. 

This simplified the whole situation and changed it from an 
indefinite to a definite proposition. Even though the necessity 
for economy was still present, the benefits of immediate pos- 
session and enjoyment were su£Scient compensation. 

So long as the realty company assumed that people would 
not buy real estate they were not making expenses. As soon 
as they investigated the situation and placed themselves in 
possession of FACTS — their business was profitable. 

There are as many ways in which the salability of a com- 
modity may be misconstrued as there are commodities — 
probably more. The producer, advertising manager or sales 
manager who bases his selling efforts upon mere assumptions 
is likely to -cause himself much unnecessary work and expense. 



The Departments of a Selling Organization May Be Efficient or 

Inefficient 

While all the points discussed in this chapter have an im- 
portant bearing upon the efficiency or inefficiency of a selling 
department, yet they are all contingent upon the character 
and ability of the persons comprising both departments. In ad- 
dition, it will depend largely upon whether or not each person 
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is engaged in doing that part of the work for which he is best 
adapted. 

Because a man has been a successful advertising manager or 
sales manager for one concern is not conclusive proof that he wiU 
be equally successful with another commodity, whether diflEerent 
or similar. Neither should a man's ability be questioned solely 
because he has had no previous experiences with a similar 
commodity. 

In many advertising departments will be found men writing 
copy who are better fitted for salesmanship and vice versa. 
In the sales departments of many high grade producers will be 
found salesmen who are more naturally fitted to be peddlers. 
Some men are merely order takers while others possess the real 
art of salesmanship, yet the order takers are expected to ac- 
complish salesmanship. 

Wherever such inconsistencies of employment occur there 
is bound to be not only ineflSciency but friction. Both of these 
are foes to progress and no one is to blame but the proprietor. 
This condition wiU continue to exist untU the average pro- 
prietor reaches a realization of the importance of knowing every 
part of his business thoroughly and of employing only such 
persons as are best fitted, temperamentally and otherwise, to 
perform the duties expected of them. 

The old adage, ''a chain is as weak as its weakest link," 
applies very aptly to a selling organization. The unfortunate 
part of the matter is that most of the costly errors of omission 
or commission are never known nor the probable losses result- 
ing therefrom appreciated. 

While some persons are inherently lazy, either mentally or 
physically, most people enjoy work. This is because activity is 
life and inertia death. The degree to which a person will work, 
either physically or mentally, depends upon the kind of work 
expected of him. This work expectation is a stimulus. If it is 
a pleasing stimulus the person responds readily. If it is an un- 
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pleasant stimulus the response is forced at the expense of 
"will eflEort." Permitting employees to do the work they na- 
turally respond to reduces ineflSciency and friction. This pre- 
vents waste. 

Question Review 

1. What are selling efforts? 

2. What are personal selling efforts? 

3. What are impersonal selling efforts? 

4. What constitutes a selling organization? 

5. What may a selling organization be composed of? 

6. What is a coordinative selling organization? 

7. What is a subordinative selling organization? 

8. What is a cooperative selling organization? 

9. What is an independent selling organization? 

10. What is a systematic selling organization? 

11. What is an unsystematic selling organization? 

12. When is the salability of a commodity construed? 

13. When is the salability of a commodity misconstrued? 

14. What is an efficient selling organization? 

15. What is an inefficient selling organization? 



PART TWO 

At the beginning of Section St of this work it was staled thai 
*^ Merchandising conditions are considered under two headings 
— Trade Conditions and Consumer Conditions** Six chap- 
lets have been devoted to a condensed discussion of Trade 
Conditions. The balance of Section % will be devoted to a 
similarly condensed discussion of Consumer Conditions. 



CONSUMER CONDITIONS 

Consumer conditions refer to those causes which produce 
or fail to produce a community of wants for a commodity. 
These causes have their origin in the consumer, individually 
and collectively. 

Individual consumer conditions are the result of physio- 
logical, economical and psychological causes. While ele- 
mental, they are essential. They are the pennies that make 
the dollars. Collective consumer conditions are the sum of 
individual consumer conditions in a given direction and are 
responsible for demand or lack of it. 

Consumer conditions are ever changing. They can be 
moulded or anticipated. Therein lies the art of advertising. 
The advertising practitioner who constructs and applies his 
advertising upon the basis of existing demand alone is like 
the untrained athlete who spends all his energy in '* keeping 
up" with his competitors. 

The purpose of advertising is to create an impression re- 
garding a commodity, which will produce an expression in 
the form of a purchase. All impressions must be made through 
one of the five physical sense organs. 

Physiology explains to us the operations of the human 
sense organs and the scope of those operations. This knowl- 
edge enables us to determine as to which sense organ an appeal 
may be made most effectively. It gives us the basis for human 
physical wants. 

Economics informs us that all human activities are the re- 
sult of wants. To satisfy the requirements of the inner man, 
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for sustenance, and the outer man, for protection against 
the elements, were the chief aims of primitive man. As man 
becomes more civilized his wants increase. His mental 
development increases the scope of his wants. 

Economics deals with man's wants without special ref- 
erence to the causes which are responsible for them. 

Psychology teaches us that wants are to a great extent 
the result of the individual state of mind. This state of 
mind may result from physical or economic cause plus some 
inherent condition on the part of the individual. 

Economic and physical conditions produce types. A 
number of the same types constitute a class. Each class has 
a range of wants which are more or less peculiar to itself. 

Psychology also teaches us that the repeated satisfaction 
of these wants results in habits and that a habit which is 
universal becomes a custom. Eventually a custom may 
become an instinct. ^ 

It is demonstrated that this "state of mind," either in- 
dividually or collectively, is subject to influence. When Mark 
Anthony began Caesar's burial oration the people wanted 
Brutus proclaimed. When the oration was finished they 
wanted his life. It was simply a collective change from one 
state of mind to another. 

To summarize — Physiology shows us that sensations are 
the origin of wants; Economics tells us that wants are the 
basis of activities, and Psychology informs us that pleasure 
or gratification of wants is the object of all mental operations. 

In considering consumer conditions specifically, we will 
first discuss it in its collective form generally known as demand. 



CHAPTER I 

DEMAND 

Demand is the result of a collective state of mind. It 
is contingent upon the real or assumed utility of a commodity 
as compared to its price. As the state of mind fluctuates so 
does demand fluctuate. A change in demand may be accom- 
plished by an altered belief or understanding as to its utility. 
It may also be changed by an increase or decrease in price. 

The study of demand is practically a matter of economic 
and social psychology. The character of demand is con- 
stantly being modified by economic and social conditions. 
The advertising man must continually bear in mind the social 
and economic aspects of a community of wants for a com- 
modity as well as the utility and price of the commodity de- 
signed to fulfil that particular requirement. 

The extent of existing or possible demand once ascertained, 
the selling and advertising problems resolve themselves to 
matters of ways and means. 

Demand May Be Specific or General in Character 

There are certain wants that are more or less universal 
in character. There are others that are incident to certain 
types or classes of people. However, it is seldom that any 
one commodity will give the fullest degree of satisfaction to 
all of the individual members of the community manifesting 
that want. Certain persons will require some individual 
elements of satisfaction not desired by others. 

People in all civilized countries wear shoes. Therefore, 
there is a want for shoes as a class of commodity. The demand 
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for them is a general one. Some people prefer shoes made by 
a specific manufacturer because they consider that his pro- 
duct meets their particular requirements in a way that no 
other will. This constitutes specific demand. 

General demand is more readily created than is specific 
demand. This is because the consumer first considers the 
utility, to him, of the commodity as a class or in a general 
way. When the commodity being advertised is a novelty, 
a luxury or the advertising pioneer in some staple or necessity 
class, the advertising man has a difficult problem to prevent 
his advertising from educating the consumer to use some 
competitive product. A study of magazine pages will also 
indicate that many advertisers, who have to contend with 
strong competitive advertising, either fail to appreciate or 
neglect to provide for this condition. 

Many producers of unadvertised products realize this, and 
are quick to profit by some other firm's advertising. A 
clever sales manager may learn that some competitor has 
planned an extensive advertising campaign. Immediately 
he instructs his salesmen to load the dealer up to the fullest 
possible extent. When the salesmen for the advertised 
brand get around to the retailer, they find him already over- 
stocked with the imadvertised brand. The retailer's money 
being tied up he doesn't want to lay in another line, or at 
best will stock but a small quantity. 

When the advertising becomes eCFective the consumers 
call for the goods and the retailer, being anxious to realize 
on his investment in the unadvertised brand, uses all his 
powers of salesmanship to induce the consumers to take a 
substitute for the advertised article. 

There are numberless instances where a specific demand has 
been changed to a general state under such conditions. This 
is because the personal reputation of the retailer can frequently 
be employed effectively to offset the manufacturer's impersonal 
reputation created by the advertising. 
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Specific Demand May Be Incidental or Fixed 

The word demand has unfortunately been the subject of 
more or less '"loose talk" on the part of the advertising man. 
In a general sense demand denotes desire. A belief that a 
commodity will fill a want in a way that warrants the cost, 
would probably constitute demand in cases where there was no 
competition and the commodity was accessible. However, both 
of these elements have a tendency to overcome desire. Com- 
petition makes a certain amount of mental effort necessary 
to conclude as to which brand of commodity will fill the want 
in the most satisfactory manner. The time and mental effort 
sacrifice added to the cash sacrifice may overbalance the 
consumer's opinion of the commodity's utility to him. If 
the commodity is inaccessible, the time and physical effort 
added to the cash sacrifice may have the same effect. 

Therefore, in the ordinary language of the merchandising 
world, demand means an effective desire — a desire which will 
produce an effect which is noticeable to the dealer. 

Advertising creates a reputation for a commodity in the 
minds of the reader. This reputation is incident to the state- 
ments contained in the advertisement. If the statements 
convey an adequate impression of the commodity's utility, 
they will create desire and the consumer may seek the commod- 
ity but this does not constitute demand. However, if the 
statements are sufficiently strong and convincing the consumer 
may demand the commodity. 

Even if the first call for a commodity actually constitutes 
an effective demand it is only an incidental specific demand. 
There is as yet no evidence that the consumer will continue 
to demand this specific brand. If, however, the commodity 
meets the consumer's expectations and gives real satisfaction 
to the exclusion of competitive claims, it has established a 
reputation of its own and then only can the demand be con- 
sidered as a fixed specific demand. 
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The tendency of the advertising man to state that some 
untried advertising is going to create a demand which the 
retailer cannot afford to ignore and the frequent failure of the 
advertising to produce the prophesied result have caused 
the retailer to regard manufactures* claims with more or 
less skepticism. This is unfortunate because retailer con- 
fidence is the first essential to securing retailer co5peration. 
The retailer cannot be blamed for thinking that a producer 
who will make misrepresentations as to the value of his ad- 
vertising will do the same regarding the quality of his prod- 
ucts. 

Donand May Be Natural or Creative 

When a commodity is produced which applies an old prin- 
ciple in a new way or a new principle in an old way, it may meet 
the requirements of an existing community of wants or it 
may fulfil a requirement not yet demanded. This will depend 
upon whether or not the economic or social conditions to 
which the commodity is applicable have advanced faster 
than inventive genius. If conditions are in advance of the 
commodity, its sale is a simple matter. If the commodity 
is in advance of conditions its sale will be retarded until con- 
ditions have developed to a point where its utility is appre- 
ciated. 

If the want already exists the demand is natural. If it 
does not exist it can be created, provided the utility of the 
commodity is based upon some one or more fundamentally 
correct principles. This requires an educational form of 
advertising and is naturally an expensive process. Whether 
it is justifiable or not depends upon the probable extent of 
the commodity's utility; the degree to which the producer 
can control the production of that particular class of com- 
modity, and the state of perfection reached in his specific 
product. 

If a commodity meets all these requirements in a satis- 
factory way the application of advertising to it can legiti- 
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mately produce an effect that would seem improbable outside 
of a fairy tale. This is because the utility of a commodity 
is generally in the ratio to the universality of its usage. The 
telephone and the telegraph for instance are an absolute 
business necessity. Yet for some years after their introduction 
they possessed little commercial value because few people 
appreciated their utility or made use of them. On the other 
hand, the National Cash Register Company has, by adver- 
tising, created what is virtually a monopoly in a compara- 
tively short period. A cash register is now practically a 
necessity because the merchant who does not have one labors 
under a distinct competitive disadvantage. 

In considering a commodity's advertisability, the practi- 
tioner should weigh this point carefully because the character 
of the advertising must be distinctly different in either case. 
An advertisement designed to stimulate natural demand 
will not produce a response if that demand does not yet exist. 
This sounds very much like a platitude, but there are tomb- 
stones erected in the advertising graveyard which indicate 
that there have been many who have failed to fully appreciate 
this point. 

Demand May Be Immediate or Cumulative 

When there is a natural demand for a commodity it does 
not necessarily follow that such a demand will be an im- 
mediate one. 

Conservativeness is an attribute of human nature. While 
the want for a commodity may exist and its utility be fully 
appreciated yet doubts may exist in the consumer's mind as 
to the producer's ability to construct an efficient commodity. 

There is also a frequent disinclination to a change of 
methods. There may be other reasons why a consumer might 
hesitate in purchasing a new class or brand of commodity. 
Nevertheless it may happen that each new user resulting from 
the advertising will not only become a permanent user but, 
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by a sort of inductive process, produce other new and perma- 
nent users. This is what is known as cumulative demand. 
Frequently too much reliance is placed upon the possibilities 
of cumulative demand. The advertiser's selling eflPort (ex- 
pense) is greater than the ratio of the cumulative demand 
and he has to give up for lack of funds. 

The advertising practitioner, in ascertaining the status of 
a commodity, should determine whether the demand for it 
will be immediate or cumulative and to what degree it will 
operate in either way within a given period. By comparing 
his resultant profit expectations with his available selling 
funds he can determine the extent of the advertising appro- 
priation. 

Demand May Be Limited or Unlimited 

While the demand for any class of commodity might be 
considered, broadly, as being limited, yet there are some for 
which the demand is small as compared to the demand for 
others. 

Limited demand refers to such commodities as would 
naturally have a restricted usage. Unlimited demand refers 
to such commodities as would naturally have a more universal 
usage. 

The more general the usage of a class of commodity the 
greater can be the logical expectations as to the probable 
demand for a specific brand of that class of commodity. 
However, this will be contingent upon the extent of the existing 
supply and the quality or efficiency of the service rendered 
by that supply. 

When the demand for a class of commodity is so universal 
as to make it a necessity, it will usually be found that the sup- 
ply already equals or even exceeds the demand. In such 
cases the advertising must be designed to divert demand, and 
the appeal will require quality, price or service for a basis. 
As a rule quality or service will constitute the most construe- 
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live forms of appeal, as they stimulate improvement. There 
is a great temptation, however, to arrange matters so that 
price may be used as the basis of the appeal. This is easier 
because from force of custom the consumer can more 
readily make value comparisons on a price basis than in any 
other way. To the consumer quality and service are more 
or less abstract while price is concrete. 

Creating a demand for a brand of commodity upon a price 
basis does not require the services of an advertising man. 
A successful quaUty or service argument, however, calls for 
real advertising ability and is an accomplishment which re- 
quires both a knowledge and experience that are not acquired 
over night. 

When the demand for a class of commodity is limited 
there may be either an over-supply or an under-supply. In 
the first instance the advertising requirements are similar 
to those in cases of unlimited demand. In the second in- 
stance the requirements may be those of cumulative demand 
or creative demand. 

Demand May Be Local or National 

Some classes of commodities are demanded in every section 
of the country. The demand for others is the result of some 
purely local, provincial or climatic condition. Yet it fre- 
quently happens that a producer will consider that success 
in one locality indicates the possibility for a national success. 
However, there may be a recurrence of local conditions at 
various points, of suflScient frequency to constitute practically 
an unlimited demand. 

There are many commodities that can only be made use 
of in large cities, such as gas appliances, while others could 
only be of value on farms, like agricultural implements. Not- 
withstanding there are enough farms and cities in the United 
States to produce an unlimited demand for many such com- 
modities. 
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Demand May Be Periodic or Gontinuoua 

Some commodities possess a utility value every day in the 
year. Others can only be made use of at certain seasons. 
This is largely a matter of custom and may or may not be 
changed according to the importance of the governing custom. 

Producers are frequently anxious to change periodic de- 
mand to continuous demand because such a change would 
enable them to arrange their production upon a much more 
economical basis. Under conditions of periodic demand they 
either must close up during the dull season, and suffer the 
inconveniences of a constantly changing force of employees, 
or else they must keep money tied up in stocks produced 
during the dull seasons. 

Whether the attempt to change periodic demand to con- 
tinuous demand is practical or not will depend much upon the 
frequency of existing buying periods and the extent to which 
the custom prevails. Unless the possibilities are very ap- 
parent, advertising out of season, merely for this purpose, is 
likely to be a losing proposition. 

However, a producer sometimes advertises during dull 
seasons with a view to creating a state of mind which will 
demand his brand during the buying period. Whether or 
not this is advisable will be governed by the same conditions 
as are met in the attempt to induce cumulative demand. 

Many producers acquire a false sense of security as soon 
as the demand for their commodity has become established. 
They seem to think that the production of a practical commod- 
ity, which meets competition on every basis, is all that is 
required for continuous success. 

Demand May Be Stimulated or Discouraged 

This very self-complaisance is the strongest advantage 
that can be given to a competitor. It is responsible for many 
sins of omission or commission which tend to discourage 
demand. 
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Just what are many of the causes of discouraged demand 
will be fully comprehended by the student or practitioner 
who has read and thoroughly understands the importance 
of the numerous points brought out in the six chapters of this 
work on trade conditions. Many more will be developed 
in the ensuing chapters on consumer conditions. 

Discussing the matter broadly, the advertising practitioner 
should constantly bear in mind that any cessation of selling 
or service eflEorts will have a tendency to discourage demand 
in the ratio to which those efforts are inferior to competitive 
selling or service efforts. 

Question Review 

1. What are the six subjects of trade conditions? 

2. What are consumer conditions? 

3. What are collective consumer conditions? 

4. What are individual consumer conditions? 

5. What causes produce individual consumer conditions? 

6. Wherein lies the art of advertising? 

7. How are the impressions made? 

8. What does physiology explain? 

9. What does that give us? 

10. Upon what does economics inform us? 

11. How does economics deal with man's wants? 

12. What does psychology teach us? 

13. What is meant by "state of mind"? 

14. What produces habits? 

15. What produces customs? 

16. What is demand? 

17. What is the study of demand? 

18. What is specific demand? 

19. What is general demand? 

20. What is incidental specific demand? 

21. What is fixed specific demand? 

22. What is natural demand? 
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23. What is creative demand? 

24. What is immediate demand? 

25. What is cumulative demand? 

26. What is limited demand? 

27. What is unlimited demand? 

28. What is local demand? 

29. What is natural demand? 

30. What is periodic demand? 

31. What is continuous demand? 

32. What is stimulated demand? 

33. What is encouraged demand? 



CHAPTER II 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

To advocate the use of Psychology to the business man pro- 
duces about the same effect as waving a red cloth in front of a 
bull. The suggestion stimulates mental activities which 
irritate him. As in the case of the bull» this irritation is the 
result of ignorance. 

Iron will resist force — ^heat reduces it to a state of non- 
resistance. This is because force attacks the component 
atoms in combination. Heat attacks each particle individu- 
ally. The human mind cannot be forced without creating 
resistance and loss. When the proper influences are directed 
intelligently at the individualities of the mind, resistance is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Intelligent direction of influences requires a knowledge of the 
mental effects that various causes will produce. Psychology 
has by a wide range of deductions and experiments recorded 
the mental effects of innumerable causes. A study of these 
records will enable the advertising practitioner to make his 
work more nearly a conscious effort. 

All Human Acts Are Conscious or Unconscious 

While it may seem at first thought that a person is con- 
scious of everything which he does, this is not always so. 
There are many cases where the individual becomes cognizant 
of an act after he has committed it, but this is not conscious- 
ness of such an act. 

Strictly speaking, consciousness consists of a mental direction 
or governing of the act by the individual performing it. While 
there is no question that a knowledge of the principles under- 
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lying conscious acts is essential to the advertising man, few 
consider the importance of unconscious acts, yet the causing 
of an unconscious act is the first requirement of an adver- 
tisement. 

Whenever a person exercises a faculty or series of faculties 
unconsciously it is because all his other faculties have been 
temporarily dominated or paralyzed, as it were. Uncon- 
scious acts can be classified under two heads, i.e., physical and 
mental. An unconscious physical act is a motion or succession 
of motions. An unconscious mental act is a cessation of both 
mental and physical activities and constitutes that prime 
element which the advertising man seeks, i.e., attention. 

The human mind may be considered as a dynamic organism 
which will be active in the ratio to which it is supplied with 
power. Like a ball which is impelled in a given direction it 
will follow its course as long as the momentum lasts. If it 
meets with an obstacle, one of four things will happen. If 
the momentum is strong enough it may pass over the obstacle, 
rebound from it or be deflected. If the momentum is in- 
sufficient to produce one of these effects, it will stop. If at the 
time of meeting the obstacle a new impetus is given, it will 
be impelled in one of the three directions in the ratio to that 
impetus. So the mind will continue working along a given 
direction as long as the impetus lasts or until it meets an 
obstacle. Whether it passes over, rebounds from or is de-. 
fleeted from the obstacle depends upon the new impetus pro- 
vided by the sensations resulting from the attention to that 
obstacle. 

Thus it will be seen that an advertisement to be successful 
must meet two requirements. It must constitute an obstacle 
of sufficient strength to stop, temporarily, all mental activity 
and it must also provide an impetus which will stimulate 
mental activity in another or the same direction. Some ad- 
vertising men who appreciate this make the mistake of over- 
doing the obstacle phases of their work. Their obstacles are 
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SO magnetic and so impassable as to produce a rebound or a 
dead stop. This is especially true if the accompanying 
stimuli lack sufficient strength to stimulate mental activity. 

A Conscious Act Is an Expression Resulting from a Mental Process 

When the impetus accompanying the obstacle is of such a 
character as will stimulate a series of mental activities in the 
same or a different direction, it is possible that these activities 
may result in a conclusion which will be evidenced by an act. 
Such an act is a conscious one because it is controlled or di- 
rected. 

It is also possible that this series of mental activities may 
result in a conclusion not to act. When this occurs it requires 
a greater stimulus to renew action in this direction than was 
required to constitute the original impetus. In the first case 
the impetus accelerated deflected momentum. In the second 
case the momentum must be created. 

Anything that will induce mental activity is designated by 
the psychologist as a stimulus. 

The Nature of a Mental Process Is Contingent Upon the Character 

of the Stimulus 

There are three kinds of stimuli which can induce mental 
activity — voluntary, spontaneous and involuntary. 

A voluntary stimulus is one which induces a greater mental 
activity in the same direction. If a person is considering the 
purchase of a pair of shoes, the need for them has constituted 
a stimulus and has caused a mental activity in this direction. 
This process has resulted in certain half-formed conclusions. 
In turning over the pages of a magazine he sees a shoe ad. He 
stops at once and attends to this ad. As he does this his pres- 
ent mental activity ceases temporarily until the stimulus 
therein embodied has received his consideration. If this 
stimulus harmonizes with his preconceived ideas, it stimulates 
a greater shoe purchase activity. If it differs but is convincing 
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it may deflect fails purcfaiase to tfaie brand in question. If the 
stimulus is weak he passes over tfaie ad (attention obstacle) 
witfaiout undergoing any mental activity as regards the partic- 
ular brand in the ad. 

A spontaneous stimulus is one which renews previous mental 
activities regarding something which was formerly desired but 
has been temporarily sidetracked, as it were» on account of 
more urgent needs in other directions. Such a stimulus is 
only eflEective in cases where previous mental activities have 
resulted in conclusions that were favorable or partially so. 
Its utility is therefore contingent upon the reliability of the 
assumption that previous advertising had produced favorable 
conclusions. It can only be employed with safety where a 
known demand exists and there is little or no competition. 
The scope of a spontaneous stimulus is limited to the stimula- 
tion of assumed previous conclusions. This eliminates the 
possibility of vesting it with dynamic elements which are 
essential. 

An involuntary stimulus is one which induces a new form 
of mental activity, and results in creating a desire for some- 
tfaing which was not previously considered essential. Such a 
stimulus must have sufficient strength to deflect mental activi- 
ties from their present direction. This is the most difficult 
stimulus to construct, but when effectively done constitutes 
the strongest kind of stimulus. Generally speaking it will 
accomplish not only its own purpose but also those of the 
voluntary and spontaneous stimuli. 



A Mental Process May Be Impulsive or Deliberative 

Some people do most things quickly — ^without much 
thought. Their mental processes are impulsive. Others will 
consider nearly everything in a careful and thorough manner 
before concluding to act or not to act. Their mental pro- 
cesses are deliberative. With the majority of people, how- 
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ever, there are many things which they do impulsively and 
many others which they do deliberatively. 

The degree to which a mental process will be impulsive or 
deliberative depends upon the character of the individual's 
previous mental activities in that particular direction. 

If my tailor endeavored to sell me a winter overcoat in July, 
I would not have had any previous mental activity in the 
direction of making such a purchase at that time. If he makes 
a great price reduction to induce the purchase, I will delib- 
erate and consider such matters as whether I will need it, how 
I can keep it until I will need it, and finally if the saving effected 
will offset the pleasures I might enjoy from the use of the 
money between July and the winter. 

On the other hand, I will go to him of my own accord in 
December and buy a coat, considering only that I get one 
which pleases me. The process would be purely impulsive. 
If, however, he does not have one which pleases me, but shows 
me some obvious advantages in a coat that I did not fancy, 
I would at once deliberate on whether I would not do better 
to take the one he recommends. 

If I have never worn patent leather shoes, fearing that they 
will crack or draw my feet, my first purchase of patent leather 
shoes will occur, only after considerable deliberation. The 
second pair will not require so much and with each successive 
purchase the deliberative process will be reduced until my 
expression finally becomes an impulsive process. 

The Activity of a Mental Process Is Dependent Upon the Simplicity 

and Conclusiveness of the Impression 

You can penetrate an object with a sharp pointed instrument 
more readily than with a dull pointed one. By the same token 
you can penetrate the mental recesses with a clearly defined 
stimulus easier than you can with a complex one. The more 
conclusive is this stimulus the greater will be the resultant 
activity. 
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However, a glance through the advertising pages of a maga- 
zine shows that the majority of advertising men have one main 
object: that is to make their ads a conglomerate mass of 
stimuli — ^generally weak ones at that — but even when they are 
strong, there are so many that they kill each other. 

Carefully tabulated tests by psychologists indicate con- 
clusively that the average human mind will attend to not 
more than from three to five stimuli relating to the same sub- 
ject. The attention to any greater number requires mental 
exertion which is painful and causes a waning of interest. 
These experiments practically demonstrate that after attend- 
ing to five stimuli he will reach a conclusion of acceptance or re- 
jection. A greater number of stimuli produce confusion and 
uncertainty. 

An Expression Is Contingent Upon the Individual's State of Mind 

As no person can do two things at the same time, every act 
or expression is accomplished at the sacrifice of some other. 
Such a sacrifice may be a temporary or a permanent one. In 
some cases the sacrifice is purely an imaginary one, but the ef- 
fect is the same. 

For example, a person who buys something must sacrifice the 
money which it costs. Any sacrifice produces varying degrees 
of unpleasant sensations which are more or less mentally pain- 
ful. 

The degree to which the sacrifice wiU be painful depends 
upon the character of the pleasing impressions the individual 
has made regarding the contemplated act as against the im- 
pression or possible conclusions he may have regarding the 
value of the sacrifice. 

This will be dependent upon the mental status of the indi- 
vidual. Generally speaking, there are three types of mentaUty, 
i.e., Ignorant, Intelligent and Academic. Each of these men- 
talities may require the same amount of impulsiveness or de- 
Uberativeness to arrive at vastly different conclusions. Ten 
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cents is just as big to some ignorant men as is $10 to an in- 
telligent man. While both may take about the same time 
to arrive at a conclusion as to the spending of these sums, 
there is a difference in the quality of their mental activity. 
This is because there is a difference between their powers of 
mental coordination. It may take the ignorant man ten 
times as long to arrive at a conclusion as it would an intel- 
ligent man. In some cases the ignorant man cannot carry the 
process to a conclusion at all. This is because his mind pos- 
sesses less of the dynamic element than that of the intelligent 
man. That which acts as a stimulus to the intelligent man 
does not affect the ignorant one. 

Therefore the advertising man has to consider carefully the 
existing state of mind of the class appealed to. He must also 
consider what are the possibilities for changing the existing 
state of mind. Generally speaking, the lower the intelligence 
appealed to the more impulsive must be the stimulus. 

A Repetition of an Expression May Create a Habit 

The fact that a person's state of mind has resulted in his 
doing a thing once is not evidence that he will repeat the act. 
Whether the act is repeated or not depends upon the correct- 
ness with which the individual has interpreted the stimuli. 
The correctness of this interpretation will depend upon two 
things, i.e., first: the quantity and quality of the previous im- 
pressions recorded by him upon the subject in question; sec- 
ond: his ability to coordinate or bring into the mental process 
all those impressions with due regard to their importance. 

Unless his act is the result of a sufficient quantity of ac- 
curate impressions, he may discover, subsequent to com- 
mitting the act, that the actual pleasure resulting from the 
act was not up to anticipations. Such a discovery will result 
in another consideration of the matter which may result in a 
refusal to repeat the act. 
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A person is required, in the course of his daily occupations, 
to consider and conclude upon a large number of widely differ- 
ent matters. Under existing conditions it is utterly impos- 
sible for any one human being to base all his acts upon exact 
knowledge. Therefore, many of his impressions will result from 
belief in the statements of others. If these statements are not 
in keeping with the facts, the pleasure in the act will not be up 
to expectations. This causes him to feel a degree of uncer- 
tainty in the statements of others. Therefore stimuli con- 
sisting of such statements will lack effectiveness. This is be- 
cause his deliberations will not only involve a consideration of 
the pleasure resulting from the act, but also a consideration as 
to the quality or reliability of the stimuli. This added burden 
may offset the pleasure of contemplating the act. In other 
words, the double deliberative requirement may constitute an 
obstacle which the mental activity impetus cannot surmount. 

If advertising men would only appreciate the importance of 
this tendency, they would be more careful as to the quality of 
the statements comprising the stimuli which they present to 
induce mental activity. Their misstatements, either ignorant 
or intentional, put a double mental burden upon their pros- 
pects. This produces waste. 

If on the other hand an act produces an effect which equals 
the anticipation, the individual will have a tendency to repeat 
that act, rather than undergo the mental effort required to 
consider the advisability of another similar aqt. As an act 
is repeated from time to time, it becomes an essential part of 
the individual's life. In time he will repeat the act as the result 
of a purely impulsive process. 

The degree to which this is so will depend largely upon the 
variation possible for such an expression, and the individual's 
ability to distinguish between the degrees of variation be- 
tween the forms of such expressions. 

For example, a man living in a small community may be in 
the habit of smoking a certain one of the few brands of cigars 
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sold by the only retailer there. The habit may be based upon 
the taste sensations, stimulated by that brand, or by the price. 
We will suppose that he moves to a larger community, where 
he has a wider range to select from. If his choice is the result 
of taste sensations, he will demand the brand that he has been 
accustomed to. If his choice is merely a matter of price, he 
will take almost any brand which meets that requirement. 

A Habit May Be Incidental or I>oininant 

As soon as an act has been repeated a sufficient number of 
times and constitutes a habit, the individual's mental activi- 
ties may be subject to being influenced by that habit. The 
degree to which this influence is apparent varies according to 
the nature of the habit and extent of its repetition. 

Continuing to use the smoker as an illustration, it will be ob- 
served that smokers can be classed under two headings, i.e., 
those who smoke occasionally for the purpose of enjoying the 
sensation as a form of variation of their ordinary sensations and 
those who consider smoking to be essential to their happiness. 
In the first case the habit is incidental to an external stimulus. 
For instance, the smoker may be in the habit of smoking one 
cigar after each meal. In such a case the finishing of the meal 
suggests the act of smoking. But if the habit has reached the 
point where the desire is produced by the craving for a smoke, 
then the stimulus is internal and the habit a dominant one. 

In this case the internal stimulus is of a purely physical 
character, resulting from a nervous agitation which is set up 
when the soothing effects of the last smoke have worn off. 
There are also cases where an internal stimulus is of a purely 
mental character. For example, a man who is in the habit of 
carrying his change in his right hand trousers pocket. Owing 
to a hole wearing through in that pocket, he transfers his 
change to his left hand pocket. Upon boarding a surface car 
he will, from force of habit, reach for his right pocket. Upon 
remembering the transfer he will change his act. In this case 
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the act of gettiiigon the car started a series of mental activities 
which stimulated him to think of the necessary carfare. This 
mental stimulus suggested the habitual act of reaching for hb 
right pocket. 

These are essential matters for the consideration of the ad- 
vertising man because the success of the stimuli he presents 
depends upon the influence of the habit. If smoking is an in- 
cidental habit, it may or may not be possible to induce the 
smoker to increase the repetition to a point where it becomes 
a dominant habit. On the other hand, if he is a good judge of 
tobacco and enjoys the smoke because of the sensations in- 
duced by that particular brand, it will be a difficult matter to 
influence him to satisfy the habit by smoking a different 
brand of cigar. 

If the habit of smoking is a dominant one, then the indi- 
vidual will smoke almost anything so long as he can satisfy the 
craving. It will, therefore, be seen that it is much easier to 
change a dominant habit than an incidental one. The essen- 
tial requirements of such a process would be to present stimuli 
that will establish a co5rdinate impression, between the new 
brand and the habit, in the smoker's mind. The bigger the 
impression and the closer it is made to relate to the habit, the 
more certain is the appeal to be successful. 

Of course, it must be understood that the value of such a 

method will depend much upon what competitors are doing. 

If several advertisers are presenting appeals consisting of 

equally strong stimuli, they will naturally offset each other. 

This consideration will apply to all phases of psychological 

conditions. 

All Habits Are Based Upon Some Instinct 

Without endeavoring to consider why a man passes through 
this existence, it is apparent that some such cause exists. The 
physical requirement of the situation seems to be the providing 
of human bodies which will accommodate the spirits of the 
individuals working out their various purposes. To meet this 
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requirement, reproduction of species, seems to be the prime 
purpose of the individual. While there may be other pur- 
poses, this one will serve as a basis for our study. 

As a result of this, self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
Consequent to this law, diflferent branches of humanity have 
developed many traits which are peculiar to and resultant from 
the conditions under which each branch has existed. In the 
first stages, this law caused man to feed and protect himself 
against destructive elements. Next, perhaps, came the storing 
up of possessions which would assist in future protection. 
From this on, man has developed a whole string of character- 
istics including love, hate, fear, honesty, jealousy and many 
others, all of which are classified under the heading of instincts. 
These instincts have apparently been inherited by the present 
generation and have an influence upon the character of in- 
dividual mental activities. One individual may be influenced 
by several instincts while another is the subject of a number 
of entirely diflferent instinct influences. 

In a statement accorded to Professor William J. Spillman of 
the Department of Agriculture, in connection with an article 
upon experiments in heredity made at the Carnegie Institute* 
at Cold Spring Harbor, New York, he says: "Every child born 
into the world receives from his parents 20 bundles (called 
chromosomes) of inheritance traits. These traits make up 
the whole child mentally and physically. Ten are contributed 
by the mother and ten by the father — normally. But the 
mother has 20 diflferent kinds of such bundles — ^and there is no 
telling which ten of them she will bestow upon any particular 
child of hers. The same applies to the bundles contributed 
by the father. Each bundle is diflferent and represents qual- 
ities physical and psychical of innumerable ancestors." 

Whether this discovery is the true solution of the matter or 
not, there can be no question but that all human mental ac- 
tivities are influenced by instincts which have a very percept- 
ible eflfect upon their habits. 
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The Uniyenality of a Habit Establishes a Custom 

When the mental activities of a large number of people are 
responsible for similar habits, the expression becomes a general 
one. People then assume that the act is a proper one and the 
general manifestation of the habit becomes an established cus- 
tom. 

However, customs are not specific as to the expressed detail 
of the act. For instance, it is a general custom for men to wear 
underwear. Some men, however, prefer flannel, while others 
favor different materials. In the first case the wearing of 
underwear is the custom, but the kind of underwear is the habit 
of the individual. Perhaps the underwear habit will manifest 
itself in the purchase of such garments purely on a basis of the 
apparent quality of the material or it may go still further and 
demand a specific brand of underwear. The same applies to 
any class of commodity. 

The important point to be considered in this connection is 
that custom will establish demand for a class of commodity 
while habit, or individual manifestation, will establish demand 
for a brand of commodity. 

A custom is easier to stimulate than is a habit. This is be- 
cause a number of persons thinking along the same lines will 
be more effective than one mind would be. The fact that the 
stimulation is designed to produce greater activity upon a 
point, in the same direction, gives the new impetus the full 
value of the existing momentum. 

Contrarily, it is more difficult to change a custom than it is 
to change a habit. The reason for this could be discussed at 
great length, but it is chiefly due to the fact that any delibera- 
tions regarding the change would not only involve a consider- 
ation of the utility of the commodity itself but of what atti- 
tude the community would affect toward the individual per- 
forming the act in an uncustomary manner. 

Customs can be changed, however, and with seemingly little 
effort at that. Up to a few years ago it was the custom for 
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men to wear ankle length underwear. In spite of this, manu- 
facturers of knee drawers changed the custom almost com- 
pletely, by extensive advertising. 

In considering the character of the appeal to be employed 
in advertising a great deal will depend upon whether it is the 
purpose to change or stimulate either a custom or a habit. 
Another point to be borne in mind is whether the class appealed 
to will respond, to better advantage, to an impulsive or a de- 
liberative stimulus, under the circumstances. 

An Effective Stimulus Has Its Base in the Instinct Responsible for 
the Habit or Custom to Be Stimulated or Changed 

The purchase of a commodity is a physical expression of a 
mental process. It can, therefore, never be an unconscious 
process. Nevertheless, the mental process resulting in that 
purchase can result from an unconscious physical process. 
This apparent paradox can be appreciated fully only by those 
who have followed the psychologist through his experimental 
and deductive processes. Notwithstanding, a full appreciation 
of this proposition is highly important to the advertising prac- 
titioner who desires to make his preparation of copy a conscious 
process. 

Every stimulus which is recorded by a physical sense organ 
produces two kinds of response. One is purely nervous in 
character and its registration constitutes a sensation. The 
other is mental and constitutes an impression. You draw 
closer to stimuli which produce pleasant sensations and im- 
pressions while you back away from those which are unpleas- 
ant. 

In some people stimuli produce more sensation response than 
impression response. In others the opposite is the case. The 
former condition prevails with the majority of humanity. 
This is because the physical organism of the individual re- 
sponds more readily to physical stimuli than does the mental 
organism. 
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When an unconscious physical act is expressed, the effect is 
communicated to the mental area and a conscious mental pro- 
cess is stimulated. For instance, if I set before you a well 
executed picture of a delectable dish, your mental activities 
cease for the instant while you attend to it. The first effect of 
the stimuli is to set in motion an unconscious flow of saliva. 
This process is communicated to the mental area and stimu- 
lates a mental process which results in a desire for such food. 

Therefore, the more effective the stimuli are, in producing 
unconscious physical action of any kind, the more impulsive 
will be the conscious mental action. As man acted instinc- 
tively when he possessed but a small degree of mentality, his 
acts were mostly unconscious. As he gained in experience, 
resulting from such acts, he gained a consciousness of his acts. 
The character of the stimuli which produced instinctive acts 
in those days is about the same today, the difference being 
merely a matter of a change in appearance. 

Such a stimulus constitutes an involuntary stimulus of the 
strongest kind. 

Question Review 

1. What is a conscious act? 

2. How many kinds of conscious acts are there? 

3. What is an unconscious act? 

4. How many kinds of unconscious acts are there? 

5. What does an unconscious act constitute? 

6. Upon what is the nature of a mental process contingent? 

7. What two forms of mental processes are there? 

8. Upon what is the activity of a mental process depend- 
ent? 

9. Upon what is an expression contingent? 

10. What are the three types of mentality? 

11. What may repetition of an expression create? 

12. What is an incidental habit? 

13. What is a dominant habit? 
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14. Upon what are habits based? 

15. What is a custom? 

16. In what does an effective stimulus have its base? 

17. What two kinds of response are produced by stimuli? 

18. What is the registration of physical stimuli? 

19. What is the registration of mental stimuli? 



CHAPTER III 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS (Continued) 

An Initial Expression May Be Impulsive or Deliberative 

The first time a person does a particular thing in a specific 
manner constitutes his initial expression in that direction. It 
is the first evidence of the effectiveness of the stimuli. Such 
an initial expression may be the result of either an impulsive 
or a deliberative mental process. 

A decision as to which form of initial expression is desirable 
to produce by means of an advertisement depends upon the 
utility of the commodity being advertised. The purpose of 
the advertisement is to create a habit. The question, there- 
fore, resolves itself into a consideration of which form of stimuli 
will produce the greatest percentage of habit establishing 
initial responses among the class appealed to. 

Generally speaking, a deliberative initial response is more 
likely to result in a habit that is an impulsive initial response. 
This is because such a response is the result of a conscious 
mental process. The advantages and disadvantages of such 
a response have been carefully weighed by the reader and a 
favorable decision has been reached. 

However, it frequently occurs that the utility of a com- 
modity meets the requirement of an urgent need, as in the 
case of illness. In such cases the desire for the commodity 
may be created by purely impulsive appeal. 

Most people will deliberate for some time before deciding to 
purchase an automobile. After one or two narrow escapes 
from skidding on the ice, it does not require much argument 
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to induce such owners to buy non-skid chains or some de- 
vice designed for that purpose. 

In cases where the commodity does not diflFer materially 
from other commodities designed to satisfy the same want, 
an impulsive appeal may be eflFective if repeated with sufficient 
frequency. This will depend to a great extent upon the mental 
development of the class appealed to. 

A Custom May Result in New Habits 

Habits and customs may be considered as more or less re- 
ciprocal. As we have seen, the universality of a habit es- 
tablishes a custom. When a custom has become established 
there may be some minor or unessential variations in the mode 
of expression which will differ according to the mental state 
of the individual. 

There was a time when the majority of men wore beards. 
This was the custom. Later on beards went out of fashion. 
Some men are in the habit of going to a barber, others shave 
themselves. Of those who shave themselves some are in the 
habit of using soap, some use a shaving cream and still others 
use a shaving powder. 

For a long time people did their cooking on a coal range. 
This was the custom. Subsequently, some people acquired 
the habit of cooking upon a gas range. In time the number 
of gas range users became so large that it became customary. 
Among gas range users various ones are in the habit of employ- 
ing different kinds of utensils. For instance, there are four 
or five makes of gas range toasters on the market. Many peo- 
ple do not use any of them. Some use one kind, while others 
use different kinds. If at some future time it is demonstrated 
,that one make of toaster is superior to the others, then the use 
of that toaster will become the custom. 

Should this custom become a widely established one, it 
will not require a very strong appeal to induce new toaster 
users to buy this particular make. 
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A Habit or a Giittom May Be Goattructiye or I>e«tructiy« 

The establishment of a custom or habit, by advertising, does 
not always insure its permanency. Much will depend upon 
whether the use of the commodity is beneficial or detrimental 
to the welfare of the individual or community. If the habit 
or custom so established is detrimental it is a destructive one. 
As soon as the detrimental effect is fully appreciated, the habit 
or custom will be abolished. The instinct of self-preservation 
assures this. 

Some years ago certain manufacturers of breakfast foods 
established a habit of eating their product, among many 
individuab. By the expenditure of large sums of money the 
habit was increased, in some cases, to a custom. In one or 
two cases, chemical analysis demonstrated the existence of 
poisonous matter. When the facts were made known the 
customs of eating those breakfast foods were quickly abolished. 

The rapidity with which a destructive habit or custom will 
be abolished depends upon three things. 1st, the degree to 
which it is destructive; 2nd, the extent to which it dominates 
the individual; 3rd, the reliability of the knowledge possessed 
by the individual regarding it. There are some destructive 
habits which dominate the individual almost absolutely. In 
many instances the individual will suffer himself or herself 
to be eventually destroyed by the habit rather than make the 
effort to overcome it. 

This tendency makes it the moral duty of every advertising 
practitioner to refuse his services to the producer of a destructive 
commodity. Some habits are so destructive that their detri- 
mental effects manifest themselves quickly. In such cases 
the individual's fear may cause a cessation of the habit. In 
other cases, the detrimental effects are minute but cumulative. 
When this is so the habit is a subtle one and may even destroy 
the object it is designed to serve before the effects are realized. 
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A Stimulus May Be Substantial or Hjrpothetical 

A substantial stimulus is one which conveys a definite im- 
pression by means of a physical sense organ. The signifi- 
cance of the impression is contingent upon three things: 1st, 
the degree of the sensation produced by the stimulus upon 
the sense organ affected; 2nd, the previous experience which the 
subject has had with similar stimuli; 3rd, the ability of the 
subject to coordinate, or remember at once, those previous 
experiences. 

Thus color is a substantial stimulus because it stimulates 
a ^'sight'' sensation. An odor is a substantial stimulus because 
it stimulates a "smell" sensation. Sound stimulates a "hear- 
ing" sensation. SoUds stimulate a "feeling" sensation. 
Flavor stimulates a "taste" sensation. 

It is essential that the distinction between sensation stimuli 
be fully understood. At first thought it might seem as though 
liquids could stimulate either a "sight" or a "taste" sensation. 
You might say that you could tell that a liquid was water 
by looking at it. As a matter of fact in such a case you will 
only guess that a liquid is water. The assumption will be 
based upon the fact that the color of the liquid in question is 
the same color that you have been accustomed to associating 
with water. You will not be really certain until you have 
tasted it. 

However, it is a fact that many people have one or more of 
their sense organs undeveloped to such an extent that they will 
not be certain until the stimulus has met the requirements of 
both the direct and one or more associated sense impressions. 
This makes it possible for manufacturers to offer adulterations 
of various kinds as pure products. The consumer's previous 
experience with such stimuli is insufficient to enable him to be 
a judge in the matter. 

A hypothetical stimulus is one which employs symbols to con- 
vey a contingent impression by means of a physical sense organ. 
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According to exhaustive researches by the great German 
Philologists, Paul and Schrader, we learn that the alphabet is 
only a succession of pictures which through centuries of evolu- 
tions have arrived at the forms with which we are familiar. 
These symbols for spoken sound and linked thoughts were born 
thousands of years ago. At that time they consisted of rude 
sketches scratched with a sharpened stone upon large bones, 
soft stone and cave walls. The studies of these scientists 
have made it possible to reconstruct the actual pictures which 
gave rise to our alphabet. It is considered probable that pic- 
ture writing preceded language itself as it seems to be evident 
that before humanity communicated by words that were any- 
thing more than mere sound, they used combinations of draw- 
ings and gestures to convey thought. 

The symbols of today are sometimes words or combinations 
of words which the individual has become accustomed to 
associate with certain tangible or intangible results. In other 
cases they consist of accurate or suggestive pictures of the 
substantial stimulus. 

The contingency of the impression lies in whether the hypo- 
thetical stimulus is the result of an actual thing or condition, 
or whether it is a myth. The reproduction of an object in 
an advertisement, together with accompanying statements, is 
not of itself evidence that the consumer will get the same 
quality as depicted. A guarantee of satisfaction does not 
constitute satisfaction. 

There are two reasons why an appreciation, by the advertis- 
ing man, of the distinction between substantial and hypotheti- 
cal stimuli is important. First, if the hypothesis is not correct, 
if the goods are not as represented, dissatisfaction will result. 
Also if color is used in the ad it must be remembered that color 
is of itself a substantial stimulus. If the color stimulates one 
form of mental activity, while the words and pictures stimu- 
late another form, the composite impression will be a confused 
and possibly a negatized one. 
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Second, hypothetical stimuli can only suggest the utility 
of a commodity. They cannot actually demonstrate it. 
Therefore, hypothetical stimuli are not nearly so effective as 
substantial stimuli in the form of the commodity itself. When 
the two are in competition it is therefore obvious that the hy- 
pothetical stimuli be produced with the greatest care. A 
combination of the two forms of stimuli is usually more effec- 
tive than either one alone. 

Stimuli May Produce an Imaginative or Suggestive Mental Process 

Discussions as to the requirements of advertising copy 
frequently contain references to imagination and suggestion. 
Many people confuse the two words while many others treat 
of them as being one and the same thing. This is unfortunate 
because they represent vastly different qualities. 

When the stimuli comprising an advertisement stimulate 
an imaginative mental process, the chances are that the result 
will be entirely different than that desired. 

Imagination has strong emotion as its actuating and for- 
mative cause. Milton's fiery lake, the debates of his Pande- 
monium, the exquisite scenes of his Paradise, were all products 
of his exceptionally vivid imagination. 

The advertising man who plays upon the imagination of his 
prospects is liable to bump his head against a stone wall. 
The things expected as the result of an imaginative mental 
process are seldom realized in the physical sense. This re- 
sults in dissatisfaction. 

A suggestion on the other hand is designed to stimulate 
practical mental processes in a given direction. In other 
words, a suggestion is the basis of a series of logical mental 
activities. If the stimuli in an advertisement will induce the 
reader to think ten or a hundred times as much as is actually 
printed or pictured, then that stimuli not only holds the read- 
er's attention upon the subject of the advertisement but pre- 
vents the stimuli in other advertisements from being effective. 
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There is no question but what an advertisement which 
stimulates a suggestive mental process is far superior to one 
which tells the story in a way which leaves nothing to be 
thought out. It is an ideal advertisement because the com- 
ponent stimuli are dynamic in character. Therefore, the ad- 
vertiser not only gets from ten to one hundred times the value 
of the space, but he oflFsetiS the effectiveness of competitive 
appeals. 

Every writer of advertising should strive to make his stimuli 
dynamic in point of suggestion. He should be equally careful 
that his stimuli should not produce an imaginative mental 
process. When such a process gets under full swing there is 
no telling where it will end. 

Stimuli May Possess One or Both of Two Properties; i. e., Velocity 

and Force 

The velocity of a stimulus is contingent upon the quantity 
of the mental activities produced within a given time. The 
force of a stimulus is contingent upon the quality or strength 
of the mental activities produced. There is a vast diflFerence 
between the effect of these two properties — one which is seldom 
appreciated. 

Some advertisements appear to be designed for the sole 
purpose of making the reader think. Just what those thoughts 
may be or what effect they will have upon the commodity 
advertised does not seem to have been considered. In pre- 
paring an advertisement it should be borne in mind that a rapid 
succession of mental activities will not of necessity influence 
the mind of the reader to the point of conclusion. If the 
succession of mental activities produced are too rapid they 
may fail to make an impression, or the mind of the prospect 
may become tired before a conclusion is reached. 

Other ads are apparently designed to make the person act 
without preceding mental activities. Whether such stimuli 
will be effective or not depends upon the intelligence of the 
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prospect. Generally speaking people do not act without hav- 
ing previously reached some degree of conclusion. An attempt 
to induce them to do otherwise is liable to produce doubt or 
skepticism as to the commodity advertised. The eflFect of 
purely forceful stimuli is to dominate or control the mind of the 
prospect. The intelligent human mind is not readily domi- 
nated permanently. If this eflFect is accomplished it will not 
therefore be a lasting eflFect. 

The ideal stimulus is that in which velocity and force are 
proportioned in a manner that best suits the requirements of 
the situation. Just how such a stimulus can be created or 
how its properties may be intelligently judged are not under- 
stood today. This does not mean that such a thing is im- 
possible of accomplishment. It merely demonstrates the lack 
of essential knowledge upon the part of an advertising man. 
Values of any kind are merely comparative — ^they simply 
indicate that one thing is more desirable than another. If no 
comparisons were made there would be no knowledge of values 
in any phase of life. If advertising men would compare the 
value of the stimuli they employ, by means of laboratory or 

« 

other tests, the value of various forms of stimuli could be 
established. 

The Quality of Stimuli May Be Positive or Negative 

In all phases of nature its activities are manifested chiefly 
in attractions and repulsions. Those things which attract 
are known as positive, while the things which repel are called 
negatives. In physics this manifestation is designated as 
polarity and deals with molecular motions. In physiology 
positives are those things which stimulate organic activities 
while negatives retard such activities. In the mental realm 
the psychologist refers to those things which produce pleasing 
sensations or impressions as positives while unpleasant stimuli 
constitute negatives. However, a pleasant sensation may not 
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of necessity be a constructive one. This will depend to a great 
extent upon development of the mind of the individual. 

Certain forms of stimuli which are positives to some types 
of mind act in a negative upon others. If the commodity is 
designed to meet the requirements of a destructive desire, 
negative stimuli may produce the desired response. However, 
as advertising is a constructive force it should never be em- 
ployed for a negative purpose. This statement is not made for 
the purpose of stimulating the advertising man to proficiency 
in the construction of destructive advertising. It is the 
necessary recognition of a fact which has been demonstrated 
by unscrupulous advertising men. Experience has proven 
that "torture" pictures, obscene suggestions and other forms 
of negative stimuli will produce response from ignorant people. 
This very fact should of itself convince the constructive ad- 
vertiser that negative stimuli has no place in a legitimate 
advertisement. 

Any right and healthy minded person will be repelled by 
any form of negative stimuli. The use of such stimuli simply 
impairs the utility or effectiveness of the advertisement in 
which it appears. The iresponse to such an advertisement 
would be far greater if the negative stimuli were omitted. It 
is an unfortunate thing that many advertising men do not 
appreciate this. They labor under the delusion that because 
negative stimuli produce mental activities those activities will 
be favorable ones. Any advertiser whose advertising cannot 
be made to produce satisfactory response without the use of 
negative stimuli should not be permitted to advertise. Any ad- 
vertising man who uses negative stimuli in the advertising of 
a constructive commodity is wasting money. 

An Advertisement Should Contain Four Glasses of Stimuli, i. e., 
Attention, Interest, Desire and Action Stimuli 

There are many kinds of stimuli, but they are not all effective 
in producing a specific series of related mental activities. 
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With comparatively few exceptions, all kinds of stimuli can 
be classified under these four headings. The important point 
is that the advertising man employ the stimuli under each 
class that will be most eflfective in producing the desired form 
of mental activities. This he cannot do with any degree 
of conscious knowledge until the comparative value of all kinds 
of stimuli belonging to that class has been recorded. However, 
a knowledge of the requirements of each class of stimuli will 
be of assistance. 

As stated in the previous article on psychological conditions, 
attention is a cessation of activities in the present direction. 
Newton's first law of motion states that "every body continues 
in a state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line unless 
it is acted upon by some external force." If a given mental 
activity can be considered as a body, the parallel between 
mental and mechanical principles will be obvious. The first 
eflfect of the action of an external force upon uniform motion 
is to arrest or impede that motion by presenting an obstacle 
to the present direction. The eCFectiveness of the obstacles 
which arrest mental motion depend upon their emphasis. As 
these obstacles are first sensed by the eye, attention stimuli 
must constitute optic emphasis. These consist of contrasting 
sizes, shapes and colors. In the use of emphasis it should be 
remembered that it can be overdone or underdone. 

Interest stimuli consist of siich things as stimulate a specific 
mental activity at the expense of all other mental activities 
for the time being. Using the mechanical simile again, in- 
terest stimuli are those things which change the direction of 
the present motion. If this purpose is not accomplished the 
appeal will not be eflfective. The elemental requirements of 
interest stimuli are indicated, under the discussion of eflfective 
stimulus, in the preceding chapter. 

Desire stimuli include those things which stimulate the 
individual's mental activities regarding previous experiences 
relative to the matter in which he has become interested. His 
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ability to coordinate those experiences is also an important 
element. Therefore, desire stimuli should be designed to 
stimulate previous experience activities to the fullest possible 
extent. No person wants a thing unless previous experience 
has demonstrated its utility to some degree. Most people 
are interested in flying machines. However, comparatively 
few want one. This is because the fear of accident and the 
price would make the purchase of one a pain rather than a 
pleasure. Nevertheless, if some manufacturer should oflFer 
one that had been demonstrated to be perfectly safe and at a 
reasonable price, the desire for them would be almost universal. 
Action stimuli consist of such things as produce a physical 
response or an expression. It follows the decision to satisfy 
a desire or the conclusion that the act will result in more pleas- 
ure than pain. However, if the expression is liable to meet 
with physical obstacles, the action stimuli must be sufficiently 
strong to produce the necessary physical eflfort to overcome 
them. The smaller the eflfort required, the more eflfective will 
be the action stimuli. 

Any Kind of Stimuli May Be Relevant or Irrelevant 

The purpose of an advertisement is obviously to stimulate 
mental activities which will result in the purchase of the com- 
modity advertised. However, it does not follow that an ad- 
vertisement, which contains the four classes of stimuli specified, 
will produce that eflFect. 

Many advertising men feel that because they have included 
stimuli which creates interest in the ad they have accomplished 
the desired result. Many have strong ideas upon this point. 
Some consider a pretty girl as the first essential of interest, 
especially if the appeal is made to men. The basis for this 
belief is that a man will always look at a pretty girl. This may 
or may not be true, but it is certain that a pretty girl picture 
will not necessarily make him want the thing advertised. In 
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fact such a picture may remind him of some friend and start 
him to wondering where she is now. 

The most eflFective stimuli which can be employed in any 
advertisement are those which are relevant or relate in the 
closest manner possible to the commodity being advertised. 
Large type display that is relevant will be more eflFective than 
pictures that are irrelevant. 

The Arrangement of Stimuli in an Advertisement Should be 

Sequential by Glasses 

A person cannot become interested in a thing before his 
attention has been drawn to it. Neither can he desire it be- 
fore being interested. Naturally he will not act in the matter 
until he has a desire for it. Therefore, the stimuli should be 
placed in the order mentioned, beginning at the top of the ad. 
This may seem to be obvious, but the writers of considerable 
advertising do not apparently appreciate it. 

It will be frequently observed that an advertisement will 
have its attention stimuli in the center and sometimes at the 
bottom. Again it may be noted that the reader is encouraged 
to purchase the commodity. This will be followed by the 
interest and desire stimuli. This may work out if the reader 
has the time and inclination to go through a series of mental 
gymnastics, but as a rule it is wasteful. 

The Glasses of Stimuli May Be Created in Gomposite or Distinct 

Form 

It may be possible to produce a pictorial eflfect which will 
include all four classes of stimuli in a comprehensive manner. 
When this can be accomplished it may prove most eflFective. 
In such cases the stimuli may be considered as a composite 
stimulus. 

When each class of stimuli is of a clearly definable character, 
it should be considered as distinctive stimuli. The great 
trouble with most advertising is that the stimuli incorporated 
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is neither composite nor distinctive. This generally produces 
conflicting mental activities and a confused impression. 

Whether composite or distinctive stimuli is most effective will 
depend largely upon the commodity advertised and the state 
of mind of the class appealed to. As a rule distinctive stimuli 
are preferable because they produce orderly mental activities 
and clearly defined impressions. However, there are some 
composite stimuli which, on account of their masterful treat- 
ment, are most effective. 

Question Review 

1. What may an initial impression be? 

2. In what may a custom result? 

3. What is a constructive habit or custom? 

4. What is a destructive habit or custom? 

5. What is a substantial stimulus? 

6. What is a hypothetical stimulus? 

7. What is an imaginative mental process? 

8. What is a suggestive mental process? 

9. What two properties may a stimulus possess? 

10. What two qualities may a stimulus possess? 

11. What four classes of stimuli should an advertisement 

contain? 

12. What are relevant stimuli? 

13. What are irrelevant stimuli? 

14. How should stimuli be arranged in an advertisement? 

15. In what two forms may classes of stimuli be created? 



CHAPTER IV 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

In the previous two chapters we have considered some of 
the elements of psychology that are of most importance to the 
advertising man. In this chapter we will consider the physical 
principles to which the psychologist must refer for the verifica- 
tion of his hypotheses. 

An appreciation of these underlying principles is an im- 
portant one to the advertising man. This is because man's 
activities are governed primarily by a mechanical organism 
which, while not necessarily dominating him, exercises a 
strong influence over his acts. Science has demonstrated 
beyond all question that every eflfective stimulus produces 
a resultant muscular and nervous as well as mental reaction. 
The character and eflfect of such reaction is dependent upon 
the extent of the cellular mental proceses involved. 

Every Mental Activity Has a Nervous Basis 

Every thought which a person thinks and every act per- 
formed, is either an immediate or resultant effect of an ac- 
tivity of some part of the nervous system. 

The nervous system consists basically in groups of cells 
which are incited to activities of certain kinds by various 
forms of specific stimuli. In the lower organisms, such as the 
amoeba, their functions are purely those of preservation, 
responding to food stimuli and warning against dangers. In 
the higher organisms they reach a stage of development in 
which their activities are known as consciousness. 

Scientists have proven conclusively, by comparative ana- 
tomical studies^ that throughout the animal series, from 
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lowest to highest, the greater the complexity of mental activ- 
ities, the more complicated is the nervous system. The pro- 
gress from the lower to the higher types is also marked by 
increasing specialization in the functioning of various parts of 
the nervous system. 

Thus in the human being we find the organism enmeshed 
with a most intricate system of nervous fibres which have their 
beginnings and endings in organisms whose functions are of 
the most highly specialized character. Experimental physiol- 
ogy finds certain areas in the brain are control centers for 
certain sets of movements and of higher mental processes 
such as judgment, decision and others. 

Injury to any part of the nervous system affects one's con- 
sciousness. A frozen finger may be amputated without pain 
to the owner. Drugs which act temporarily upon the nerve 
tissue affect consciousness. A severe shock which throws the 
entire nervous system out of gear produces a state of uncon- 
sciousness. When a normal nervous system can no longer 
respond to stimuli, its owner goes to sleep. Therefore it is 
evident that any form of consciousness is dependent upon 
nervous activity. 

There Are Two Forms of Nervous Activities: Sensory and Motor 

Nerves have their sources in nervous organisms called nerve 
cells, which form the central nervous system and are situated 
mostly in the brain, in or alongside of the spinal column. 
Nerves and cells are divided into two classes according to 
their functions, i. e., sensory and motor. 

The sensory nerves extend from the sensory nerve cells to 
more or less remote parts of the body and end in nervous 
modifications which have the faculty of being acted upon by 
various forms of vibratory activities. These nervous modifi- 
cation endings are called receptors and contain receptive cells 
which are directly affected by the stimuli, as well as many ac- 
cessory structures. 
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When the receptors are acted upon by stimuli to the extent 
of aflFecting the sensory nerve cells, a state of consciousness 
results which is called a sensation. What eflFect will be produced 
by a sensation depends upon the manner in which it is con- 
veyed to the motor cells. 

Motor nerves extend from the motor nerve cells to the 
muscles, organs or glands, which execute the response to the 
stimulus. Sometimes the motor nervous activity may be 
purely muscular or it may be purely glandular. In other cases 
it may be organic. An illustration of glandular response 
would be the flow of saliva upon seeing some appealing food. 
Still another would be the glandular response to some stimuli 
producing a state of anger which science has demonstrated 
generates a poison in the system. 

Sensory and motor cells are connected by nervous processes 
by which the nervous current is transmitted from one class of 
cells to the other. This combination of receptors, eflFectors, 
nerves and nerve cells in their simplest forms constitute what 
is known as the nervous ark. It has been demonstrated that 
every stimulus which is eflFective produces a reaction. The 
nature of this reaction is contingent upon conditions which will 
develop as we progress. 

If a stimulus is presented which affects a receptor, the effect 
of the activity produces a nervous current which is conveyed 
by related sensory nerves to some sensory cells. This current 
may pass immediately to some motor cells and be discharged 
through the motor nerves to some muscles, organs or glands, 
resulting in an immediate physical reaction to the stimulus. 

There are Three Kinds of Nervous Activities: Reflex, Simple and 

Complex 

There are two main divisions of the nervous system in the 
human body, the Ganglionic and the Cerebro-spinal. 

The Ganglionic nervous system comprises two nerve cords 
located one on each side of the spinal column. Connected 
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with these cords are three main plexuses, or networks of sen- 
sory and motor tissue, which are situated in the cavities of the 
thorax and the abdomen. In addition there are a great num- 
ber of smaller ganglia and related nerves distributed through- 
out the body. By means of these distributed nerves and gang- 
lia the ganglionic cord is connected with the muscles, organs 
and blood vessels of the body. 

The nerve cells of the ganglia respond to stimuli which re- 
sult in unconscious acts or automatic movements such as 
shivering, perspiring, the winking of the eye, the pulsating of 
the heart, as well as all other automatic muscular movements. 
When the impulse or nervous current follows this path it is 
known as a '* reflex. " Stimuli which produce reflex action may 
result from some internal or external physical activity or it 
may be the result of an image occurring in one of the higher 
mental areas. A combination of the two forms of stimuli may 
also produce reflex action. 

It may seem that these reflex or unconscious muscular reac- 
tions are of little importance from the advertising man's 
viewpoint. As a matter of fact they are very important, as 
will be demonstrated. Experiments have shown that these re- 
actions practically control those acts which are instinctive. 
The animal species which lack consciousness generally possess 
the ganglionic nerve tissue. In such animals as do not possess 
it, there is a lack of coordination of the areas of the organism. 
However, as soon as the nervous development reaches a 
growth where they intercept each other, coordination mani- 
fests itself to a greater or lesser extent. Thus it is evident 
that ganglionic nervous tissue preceded those of the mental 
areas. Being purely physical in their reactions they are 
naturally strong factors in the response which an individual 
will make to stimuli. The lower the mental development of 
the individual, the greater is this tendency. 

The important point for the advertising man to remember 
is that if he uses matter which produces negative reflex action. 
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he will reduce the possibilities of his prospect's desired con- 
scious reaction in the ratio to which his stimuli produce that 
result. 

The centers of the cerebro-spinal system are situated in and 
adjacent to the Brain and Spinal Cord. The nerve cells lying 
in the areas of the spinal cord and the lower section of the brain 
or cerebellum control acts which, while conscious, are more or 
less imcontrolled. 

These nerve cells, generally speaking, govern those acts 
which are the result of stimuli which produce conscious sen- 
sations resulting in habits or customs. The stimuli to which 
they react may have their origin internally or externally as in 
the case of ganglionic reaction. When a Want is felt by the 
individual and the reaction follows, almost as a matter of 
course, it is due to the operation of these cells. Such a reaction 
is known as a simple nervous activity because the conscious 
sensory impulse is quickly transmitted to a conscious motor 
discharge. 

If you feel like smoking you reach for a cigar. You are con- 
scious of the act, but do it without any mental eflFort. When 
you go out into the cold you button up your coat and perhaps 
turn up the collar. You don 't stop to consider the advisability 
of these acts, but do them consciously and voluntarily. Both 
of these illustrations exemplify the transmission of a simple 
sensory current to simple motor discharges. 

When the nervous current is intercepted, so to speak, and 
carried to the higher nerve cells and mental areas, located in 
the cerebrum, to be subjected to the influence of the delibera- 
tive centers before being discharged by the motor cells, the 
activity becomes complex in nature and uncertain as to the 
result. The reaction may be delayed for a short interval or it 
may be held up indefinitely. Frequently, it will be neglected 
entirely so far as apparent motor response is concerned. 

In passing, it should be noted that nervous activities may 
*be reciprocal to a greater or lesser extent. We have found that. 
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generally speaking, nervous activities are threefold in charac- 
ter: Reflex, Simple and Complex. It frequently occurs that 
the motor discharge of any one kind of nervous activity may 
constitute a stimulus for some other kind. Thus a purely 
reflex motor discharge, such as a pain in some internal region 
may provide the stimulus for a simple nervous activity which 
will result in a simple motor discharge in the form of taking 
some medicine; or again it may result in a complex motor dis- 
charge which manifests itself in a decision to see a physician. 
A reciprocal activity may have its source in any one of the 
three and involve either one or both of the others. 

When the advertising man is preparing his appeal he should 
consider what character of nervous activity must be induced 
in the prospect to produce the desired response. He should 
then endeavor to ascertain what kind of stimuli will incite or 
stimulate the desired character of nervous activity. If the 
purpose is to stimulate or change an incidental habit, for 
instance, as to the use of some brand of commodity, a simple 
nervous activity will generally be eflFective. If it is desired 
to change a dominant habit or a custom, a complex, nervous 
activity should be stimulated. 

Sensory Nervous Activities Are Produced by the Effect of Stimuli 

Upon Five Glasses of Receptors 

Receptors, as previously stated, consist of nerve termina- 
tions which are modified in such a manner that they respond 
to the vibratory activities of other matter. Each of these 
classes of receptors responds to certain forms of vibratory 
activities, and all are practically recording organs for the 
registration of such activities. 

Thus the eye possesses the faculty of recording those vi- 
bratory activities known as light or its subdivisions called 
color, as well as specific combinations which constitute shapes. 
The ear records vibratory activities known as sound. Other 
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receptors record vibrations which result in sensations known as 
taste, smell and feeling. 

As stimuli presented by the advertising man are primarily 
designed to stimulate the activity of the eye, he is naturally 
most interested in the scope of that organ 's faculty. However, 
the effect of such stimuli may be greatly dependent upon the 
conditions of the individual as a result of either the same or 
other forms of stimuli which have been presented from other 
sources. As a matter of fact, the advertising man's stimuli, 
to be effective, must be designed to intensity or nullify the 
effects of other forms of stimuli. 

On this account a physiological knowledge, which embraces 
a comprehension of the effects of various forms of vibratory 
activities upon the human receptors, is of great value to the 
advertising man — much more so than is generally appreciated. 

An illustration which may demonstrate this point will be 
found in the tendency of the eye to register such activities 
as are different in some manner from those to which it has be- 
come accustomed. A realization of this has resulted in the use 
of arrows, either in the form of straight lines or curves, which, 
because of their contrasting elements, attract attention. 
There are many instances of where the use of arrows would 
be entirely different if the laws of optic motion had been under- 
stood. This refers to such uses of arrows as have a tendency 
to make the reader skip around directly through the subject 
matter thereby missing the important points. In some cases, 
arrows are employed in such a manner that an adjacent ad- 
vertisement derives all of the benefits of the space of the arrow 
user. 

The Extent of a Nervous Activity Is CSontin^ent Upon the Character 

of the Stimulus 

The recording organisms or receptors naturally respond to 
any stimulating activity within the scope of their faculty. 
However, they are restricted as to the quantity, velocity or 
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force of the activities which they will register. If several 
stimulatory activities are presented at one time which are too 
numerous, the registration will produce confusion which, if 
continued for a suj£cient length of time, will produce pain. 
This is because all vibratory activities of a given character 
bear certain harmonious and inharmonious relations to each 
other which vary according to their character. When the 
stimuli involve a large quantity of activities it generally follows 
that they consist of inharmonious groups which call upon the 
receptor to register several diflFerent rates of activity at the 
same time. This exceeds the scope of their faculty. 

If the stimulatory vibrations are too rapid or come with too 
great force, the receptor is stimulated to an activity to which 
it cannot respond. This strains it to a degree which is painful 
in the ratio to which the demand exceeds its limitations. When 
an individual suffers pain he seeks relief from the cause. If, 
on the contrary, they lack in rapidity or strength, they fail to 
stimulate a responsive activity on the part of the receptor and 
no impression results. 

All knowledge possessed by an individual is primarily con- 
tingent upon the eflSciency of his receptors. The developed 
eye and ear sees or hears many things which the undeveloped 
eye and ear passes unnoticed. The advertising man who 
would have his prospect know about his product should see to 
it that the stimuli he presents are within^the scope of the faculty 
of the receptors through which the prospect must register the 
impression. The scope of such faculties will vary according 
to the nervous and resultant mental development of the 
individuals comprising the class appealed to. 

Thus the psychologist who is endeavoring to ascertain by 
tests what activities are registered with greatest ease and most 
effectively is doing a most important work for the advertising 
man. 

By investigations and experiments he has found that differ- 
ent colors produce varying effects according to the mental de- 
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velopment of the individual. He has also found that certain 
kinds of argument are effective in some cases while they make 
no impression in others. When his results have been checked 
up from a physiological standpoint they are found to be logical. 
In fact, physiology and psychology are being found to be so 
closely related as to make the drawing a line of differentiation 
a difficult matter. 

The undeveloped mind of the individual, whether it be due 
to youth or lack of inherent mental development, responds 
more readily to crude colors, sounds and images. This is be- 
cause the vibratory activities of crude elements are stronger or 
more forceful, and the receptors of the undeveloped mind only 
respond to such forms of activities. However, it must be re- 
membered that change of condition is essential to growth or 
development of any kind. A surfeit of any one thing becomes 
monotonous after a time because it confines the activity to a 
given locality and taxes the receptors to a point where they 
cease to respond. Even the undeveloped mind appreciates a 
cessation from forceful stimuli at times. The fact that such 
relief is occasionally effective is not evidence of the fact that 
the stimuli giving such relief will be the most effective if used 
continuously. 

A child who has been engaged in active play will appreciate 
a cooling drink, but after the drink has been effective he is 
quite apt to resume his activities. So the fact that an un- 
developed mind will respond occasionally to refined stimuli 
is not evidence that such stimuli will continue to be effective. 

There Are Two Forms of Mental Process: Impulsive and 

Deliberative 

Under the discussion of the kinds of nervous activities it was 
stated that two of them, i. e., the simple and the complex, were 
conscious nervous activities. When conscious nervous ac- 
tivities exist in a series of related or coordinated arrangements 
from sensory impulse to motor discharge it constitutes a 
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mental process. When such a mental process consists of a ser- 
ies of simple, nervous activities it is an impulsive mental pro- 
cess. When it consists of a series of complex nervous activities 
it is a deliberative mental process. 

While these statements are of a positive character, it is 
understood that in view of the lack of definite scientific 
evidence, they must of necessity be hypothetical, in a sense. 
No person knows as a matter of demonstrable fact just what 
takes place in the mental area between the receipt of a con- 
scious sensatory impulse and a similar motor discharge. 
Many eminent scientists have expressed more or less clearly 
defined views upon the subject, but in most cases there is a 
diversity in point of either principle or detail, or both. How- 
ever, there are many points upon which the majority agree, 
and as these points of agreement have not been contravened 
they are generally accepted as truths which constitute the 
basis of all knowledge upon such matters. 

The validity of such points is strengthened by the fact 
that the conclusions resulting from psychological research and 
experimental physiology are, for the most part, in thorough 
accord. So while the operation of both mental and nervous 
phenomena, or the method by which the two coordinate, are 
not matters of basic knowledge, we can at least benefit by the 
trustworthy deductions of both scientific branches. Even the 
most skeptical can be helped by employing them as a basis for 
comparison in connection with his own operations. 

No one can state specifically, or demonstrate exactly, how 
or why the retina of the eye is receptive to certain classes of 
vibratory activities. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
the eye does function in such a manner. So while no one can 
demonstrate just how or why certain deliberative processes 
take place in the mind, it would be obviously ridiculous to deny 
that they do take place. 

Assuming, therefore, that the hypothesis of impulsive and 
deliberative mental processes is a true one, what are the 
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effects of these processes? It means primarily that if a quick 
response is desired, the stimuli must be designed to produce a 
series of simple nervous activities. On the other hand, if it 
is desirable or essential that the prospect should weigh the 
matter carefully, going through the processes of argument, 
consideration and conclusion, that the stimuli should be de- 
signed to produce a series of complex nervous activities. 

A decision as to which form of stimuli will be most eflfective 
in a specific case will depend upon whether the demand for the 
commodity exists at all, and if it does whether such a demand 
is in the "class" or "brand" stage. It will also depend upon 
the amount of energy, financial or otherwise, required of the 
prospect to obtain it. In addition much will depend upon the 
status of the commodity itself as to the source, utility and the 
many other elements which were considered in this work under 
the heading of "Commodities." 

Another important consideration is the state of mind of the 
individual appealed to. When a complex mental activity is 
induced, either directly from an external stimulus or recipro- 
cally from a reflex or simple nervous process, it has been stated 
that it may or may not result in a motor discharge. In either 
event the resultant process has made an impression upon what 
is termed the memory, which may or may not exist as a mental 
area. These memory impressions may be rehabilitated or 
"imaged" in such a manner as to constitute in combination or 
singly, stimuli which will result directly in motor discharges 
or act as either a reinforcement or deterrent to some delibera- 
tive mental process that is already in action. 

A Dellberatiye Process May Become an Impulsive Process or a 

Reflex Nervous Activity 

The fact that certain kinds of stimuli produce a deliberative 
process is not evidence of the fact that it will continue to do so. 
On the contrary, a repeated response to the same stimuli will 
generally result in producing impulsive mental processes. 
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When a receptor senses a new form of stimulus it produces a 
simple sensory current. When this current reaches the sensory 
cells the provision for response has not been made. This is 
what is known as ignorance. As a result its action is intercepted 
and referred to the deliberative centers for consideration. After 
this process has been repeated a few times in relation to the 
same form of stimuli a nerve cell specialization results which 
develops as the repetition occurs. When this specialization 
reaches a point where familiarity exists and deliberation is no 
longer required, the mental process involved in such a reaction 
becomes an impulsive one. 

Thus the child after considerable deliberative mental process 
learns to maintain his equiUbrium and walk erect. Then he ac- 
quires the faculty of talking while he walks. In addition he be- 
comes able to smoke while walking and talking; subsequently he 
reaches a point where he can do all these things and carry a 
cane. As the number of acts which he can perform resulting 
from impulsive mental processes increases, the greater is the 
number of things he can do at the same time. Likewise the 
greater is the number of his habits. Eventually by this 
method many of his simple nervous activities may be reduced 
to a purely reflex stage. 

A pertinent illustration of this tendency is the registration 
by the eye of activities consisting of certain forms of color and 
combinations of type matter which are employed to symbolize 
sensations and impressions, with a view to actually producing 
images of them in the minds of the reader. 

Color stimuli as a rule produce purely reflex nervous ac- 
tivities regarding which the individual is usually absolutely 
unconscious. These color reflexes frequently produce either 
or both reciprocal impulsive or deliberative mental processes 
without the individual 's appreciation of their cause. Variously 
directed lines will produce the same effect. Awkward angles 
and zigzags produce uncomfortable feelings of varying degrees 
while curved lines are soothing in their effects. This is be- 
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cause the first forms of consciousness denoted objects by means 
of color and lines which are therefore basic thought stimuli. 

The process of learning to read is purely a deliberative one 
at first. As the student becomes familiar with the sensations 
or impressions which the combinations of letters symbolize, 
the process becomes an impulsive one. 

The word "beer" creates instantly an image of the object 
it symbolizes. The degree of thirst is quickly ascertained and 
.the distance to the nearest dispenser is estimated. If the eflFort 
necessary to obtain it is greater than the desire the motor 
reaction is ineflFective. If a person shouts "Murder" the reac- 
tion is quite frequently a reflex. If such a stimulus is applied 
to a woman she may faint at once. 

Some people can read understandingly while they do not 
derive much benefit from listening. Investigation will develop 
that with them printed words are impulsive stimuli while the 
spoken words are deliberative stimuli. Whether a person is a 
better "reader" or "listener" will depend upon his habit of 
imaging symbols. 

Some people will register more activities with their eyes than 
with their ears. However, this is not evidence of the fact that 
they receive more impressions through their eyes than through 
their ears. Many people remember little that they see and 
yet remember almost everything that they hear. Optic 
stimuli to be effective must produce an impression. 

Question Review 

1. What is the basis of every mental activity? 

2. How majiy forms of mental activities are there? 

3. What is a sensory nervous activity? 

4. What is a motor nervous activity? 

5. How many kinds of nervous activities are there? 

6. What is a reflex nervous activity? 

7. What is a simple nervous activity? 

8. What is a complex nervous activity? 
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9. What is a reciprocal nervous activity? 

10. What is a receptor? 

11. What is an effector? 

12. How many classes of receptors are there? 

13. Upon what is the extent of a nervous activity contin- 
gent? 

14. How many forms of mental processes are there? 

15. What is an impulsive mental process? 

16. What is a deliberative mental process? 

17. What may a deliberative mental process become? 



CHAPTER V 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

If a man wants nothing, he does nothing. Therefore, all 
human activities are the result of wants. In the previous three 
chapters, we have discussed the basis of human wants. From 
this discussion it is evident that every human being must have 
several wants simultaneously. It is seldom that any person 
can satisfy all wants at one time. Some wants are more 
important than others. These are satisfied while the others 
wait or are offset by subsequent wants. 

The decision as to which wants shall be satisfied in prefer- 
ence to others depends upon the degree of pleasure which the 
satisfaction produces as compared to the amount of sacri- 
fice required by the effort. Every human being desires to 
get the most pleasure possible from his efforts. This is known 
as the economic motive. 

The amount of effort required to satisfy a want is contingent 
upon the economic relation which the object of the want bears 
to the individual and to the community. This relation is 
governed by conditions of supply and demand, which are 
affected by the sum of the community's economic motives. In 
this chapter, we will discuss these conditions as being eco- 
nomic conditions. 



Wants are the Result of the Individual's Enyironment and State of 

Mind 

Under "Physiological Conditions" we found that all human 
activities were various forms of responses to stimuli which 
affected the different sense organs of the individual. The 
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character of such responses was shown to be dependent upon 
the extent and state of the individual's nervous mechanism. 

As all things which can be sensed by human sense organs 
constitute stimuli, it becomes obvious that the extent and state 
of the individual's nervous mechanism is governed to a great 
extent by the character of the objects and people comprising 
such stimuli. From this it might seem as though given 
stimuli would affect all people in the same manner. If the 
gray matter comprising the brains of all people were exactly 
of the same consistency this would be so, as nerve force acts 
as a stimulus to the brain celb just as heat does to an egg. 

If 65 degrees of heat are applied to a hen's egg long enough, 
it spoils. If 102 degrees are applied long enough a chicken 
results^ providing the egg is fertile. If 212 degrees are applied 
you have a boiled or a poached egg as the case may be. Six 
hundred degrees will transform it to the consistency of a 
billiard ball. So with brain cells — the result is dependent 
upon their character and the nervous activities produced by 
the stimuli. 

However, the consistency of the individual's brain cells 
is also an important factor. The brain cells of different people 
may respond to the same stimuli in different ways. In 
many cases the variation is most marked. In others there will 
be a great similarity. This is due to those inherent qualities 
which are responsible for a person's individuality. The com- 
parison of the effect of heat upon an egg will also illustrate 
this point. As stated 102 degrees of heat will transform a 
hen's egg into a chicken. But this heat must be applied 
for three weeks. With a pigeon's egg it only requires the 
application for two weeks, while a duck's egg will not hatch 
in less than four weeks. So while certain stimuli may affect 
some people in a given period, it may require a longer or shorter 
application in other cases. 

Therefore, it will be seen that while the wants of the in- 
dividual are governed by his environment, much will depend 
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upon his state of mind resulting from the effect which that 
environment has upon him. In some rural sections the in- 
habitants have been content to live under conditions which 
have been found to be most inconvenient to the inhabitants 
of other rural sections. In the former community, for instance, 
are found oil lamps, coal stoves, wells and isolation, while in 
the latter are found electricity, furnaces, running water and 
telephones. 

As advertising is primarily designed to create or stimulate 
either a general or a specific want, it will be employed most 
economically when constructed with a thorough understanding 
of the environment and states of mind of the individuals at 
whom it is directed. This understanding can only be ac- 
quired from experience which constitutes definite knowledge 
in the matter. It cannot be guessed at. 



The Effect of Environment May be Climatic, Geological or Socio- 
logical 

Human wants are largely dependent upon the climatic con- 
ditions under which the community exists. These conditions 
have their effect upon wants in two ways: First, upon the 
productivity of the soil; second, upon the nervous organism 
of the individual^ 

The elemental wants of food, clothing and shelter are the 
dominating wants. They must and will be satisfied first. 
If the climatic conditions are such that the materials to supply 
these wants are scarce, the members of such a locality will 
of necessity devote most of their time to procuring such ma- 
terials. Consequently their mentality will be more or less 
primitive and their wants correspondingly limited. 

On the other hand, if climatic conditions are such that the 
soil produces a superabundance of such necessities, these 
wants are so readily satisfied and possibility of future in- 
ability to supply them is so negligible that the mentality of 
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the people is apt to be equally as primitive owing to the absence 
of any incentive to activity. 

According to the plans of nature, the lower the temperature, 
the smaller is the supply of necessities while the higher the 
temperature the greater the supply of necessities. Food and 
shelter are necessities in either case, but where clothing is a 
necessity in cold climates it is not so essential in warm cli- 
mates. However, with the sociological development of the 
community it becomes a necessity for other reasons. The 
character of the food, clothing and shelter required is dependent 
upon climatic conditions. Walrus blubber would be of as 
little value in a tropic climate as an orange in a frigid climate. 
A denizen of a warm country would have as little use for a fur 
cap as a resisdent of Iceland would have for a panama straw 
hat. 

In climatic zones where the temperature is constantly 
changing, the wants of the inhabitants are also changing. In 
the United States every section is subject to greater or lesser 
climatic changes. The periodicity of such changes is seldom 
in agreement in any two sections. Yet, it is no uncommon 
thing for an advertiser to use the same form of advertising in 
all sections simultaneously. Thus we see strawberry seed 
being advertised in Texas after the strawberry season has been 
forgotten. Likewise winter underwear is advertised in some 
sections long after the residents have adopted lighter attire. 
Again, we see summer underwear advertising in the north 
while people there are still suflFering from the cold. 

Climatic conditions also afiFect the mentality of humanity 
as the result of their efiFects upon the nervous organism. The 
rigor of the arctic regions where the temperature is low and 
.benumbing utilizes a greater amount of nervous energy than 
is required in more temperate localities. On the other hand 
the excessive heat of the tropics enervates and destroys ner- 
vous energy — retarding mental development and consequently 
limiting the wants of such communities. While we have 
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civilization in both frigid and tropic regions the greatest de- 
velopment usually exists in a temperate climate. 

No matter what the character of commodity, the adver- 
tising man can generally effect a very noticeable economy by 
possessing himself of an exact knowledge of the climatic 
conditions of a locality in which he proposes to advertise. 
He should also inform himself of the efiFect which such con- 
ditions have upon the mentality of the residents of that lo- 
cality. This is because such climatic effects 'usually govern 
the buying habits and customs of the community. 

While climatic conditions are a strong factor in the effect 
of environment, they deal with conditions which are external 
to the earth's surface. Geological conditions, which deal with 
the structure and contents of the earth itself, also play an 
important part in environment. As related to altitude they 
are equivalent to climatic conditions, for altitude frequently 
affects the climate. Aside from this the character of the soil 
itself, and the forms of animal and vegetable life it will sup- 
port are controlling factors of environment. Thus residents 
of marshy or arid localities are so constantly occupied with 
the procuring of necessities, that they have little time or 
energy to develop other wants. 

Another important geological condition is the underground 
mineral contents. Where the surfact may be marshy or arid, 
some substrata may contain valuable minerals with which the 
residents can procure life's necessities with comparative ease. 
Where mining constitutes the major part of a community's 
activities the wants of the individual are peculiar to that 
form of work. Things that are of little value in farming dis- 
tricts may be almost priceless in such localities. 

While climatic and geological conditions are strong factors 
in the effect of environment, sociological conditions are also 
effective elements. These latter conditions might almost be 
considered as resultant conditions, for man's relations with 
his fellow-beings are governed by the character of his fellows. 
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The character of man's fellows is dependent to a large extent 
upon the nature of their pursuits. 



Sociological Ck>nditlon8 are Affected by the Density and Migration 

of the Population 

Where a locality is thickly populated each individual be- 
comes a stronger influence and is the subject of a greater num- 
ber of influences than in sparsely populated distrii*ts. This 
condition produces wants that are peculiar to the situation 
and which frequently assume the proportions of necessities. 
In some sections of northern New York, for instance, no one 
ever thinks of locking a door. In New York City failure to 
secure the front door properly would be foolhardy. 

While all wealth primarily comes from the soil, the amount 
of wealth possessed by the individual is dependent largely 
upon the number of individuals who have to share the wealth 
so produced. Where a locality is under-popidated, the in- 
dividual seldom produces the full amount of wealth possible 
from the environment. When the locality is over-populated 
it is quite probable that the per capita distribution of the wealth 
will decrease in the ratio of over-population. Of course this 
condition will be governed in a measure by the character of 
the wealth produced in a community, but as a matter of gen- 
eral principle the degree of the individual's wealth will be 
in the ratio to the under-population or over-population of the 
community. 

While there are no reliable statistics as to the density of 
population that should exist under given conditions, the ad- 
vertising man can benefit considerably by consulting the 
census report as to the per capita earnings of the individuals 
comprising a community as compared to the population in- 
dicated to the square mile. 

Density of population is beneficial in that it permits of the 
distribution of a commodity by its producer with greater 
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economy both in point of sales eflPorts and transportation. 
However, the value of this benefit is frequently offset by the 
degree of competition existing in such a locality. When such 
a condition occurs you have an example of one economic force 
nullifying another. 

The census report divides the population into groups, i.e., 
hunting and trapping; pastoral or grazing; agricultural; 
manufacturing; commercial. Of these groups the first three 
may be said to be independent. The last two are dependent 
because they rely upon other communities to produce the 
food upon which they subsist and the materials with which 
they produce theiJ wealth. It is obvious that there can be a 
greater density of population in the last two groups than in 
any of the other groups. Likewise the agricultural group can 
normally support a greater density of population than the 
grazing or hunting groups. 

However, this is dependent upon the value of the products, 
whether food, commercial, or manufactured, which are pro- 
duced by the community. Density of population then, as a 
sociological condition, depends not so much upon quantity 
as upon the value of the products. 

Migration of population is a sociological factor for three 
reasons: First, as it acts as a relief to over-populated localities; 
second, as it increases the activities of under-populated locali- 
ties from the standpoint of simple necessity; third, as the mi- 
grators bring to the new community ideas which tend to in- 
crease the eflSciency of the existing population, or by making 
some essential condition an economic possibility. 

Between 1900 and 1910 there were a large number of cities 
whose population increased by migration and birth over 50 
percent. Many of these increased over 100 percent and some 
over dOO percent. During that same period nearly 10,000,000 
foreigners immigrated to this country. This increase of 
population either by birth, immigration or migration had its 
economic effect upon the communities concerned. Any man- 
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ufacturer who kept himself informed upon such matters 
could have benefited accordingly. 

In certain sections of the west, which have been of little 
value, on account of lack of a water supply, a new condition 
has been created by an increased population. Heretofore, 
with a limited population, the pro rata cost of building irri- 
gation ditches has been prohibitive and the land has been 
comparatively unproductive. However, in the past few 
years the population in some localities has increased to an 
extent which made the pro rata cost of such construction an 
economy to all. Thus a nominal investment has made it 
possible for the individual to increase his wealth many fold. 

There are so many ways in which economic conditions may 
be affected by the character and quantity of the population, 
that it would be highly impractical to discuss them all in this 
work. However, every student and practitioner of advertis- 
ing should give the study of economic conditions his thought- 
ful attention. No advertising campaign can be conducted 
intelligently unless these conditions are taken into considera- 
tion. This statement applies whether the campaign is to be 
local, sectional or national. 

Before passing from this subject it might be well to consider 
density of population from two sub-viewpoints in order to 
simplify the understanding of the matter. These are Con- 
centration and Distribution. 

Concentration of population refers to the density of urban 
and rural population. In some states it will be found 
that while the density of the population is greater than that 
of some other states yet the urban population will be found to 
be greater in the states having a lower density. Frequently 
an advertising campaign is conducted by states and at a re- 
sultant greater expense than if it were based upon points of 
concentration or otherwise, as the circumstances may demand. 

Distribution of population refers to the divisions of pop- 
ulation as to sex, age and occupation. Sex is an economic 
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factor because the percentage of women affect the earning 
power of the individual in the ratio to which the women of 
a community are wage earners. Age is also important be- 
cause it relates to the buying possibilities of the individual 
both from the standpoint of earning power and state of mind. 
About 20 percent of the population are under 20 years of 
age and their earning capacity is a limited one. Also their 
wants are more limited than are those of adults. About 40 
percent of the population are over 60 years of age and their 
earning power and wants are likewise limited. The wants 
of old people are also generally fixed and it is usually diflBcult 
to induce them to change their methods of satisfying their wants. 
Thus we find that only about 40 percent of the population are 
between the ages of 20 and 60 years. The occupations of 
many of these are such that their incomes are limited, which 
affects their buying capacity. 

Thus while 90 odd millions of people seem to be a pretty 
large field, yet when it has been reduced to a logical maxi- 
mum of prospects and the possibility of affecting this maxi- 
mum of prospects in the face of competitive conditions is 
considered, the proposition may not seem such an alluring 
one, but will indicate the necessity for thorough and intelli- 
gent effort. 

Wealth Should Be Considered From Two Viewpoints, i. e.. Capital 

and Income 

Sometimes the practicability of conducting a sales campaign 
in a locality will be based upon the indicated wealth of the 
community. However, wealth is not always an indication 
of buying power. 

The buying power of an individual is dependent upon his 
income as against the cost of his outlay for bare necessities. 
Capital, generally speaking, consists of those things with 
which income may be produced. 
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Wealth may be considered as those possessions which can 
be sold for money or whose use may produce money. Whether 
it consists of a tangible or an intangible commodity, its value 
is dependent upon the amount of money it will produce 
either directly or indirectly. If it does not produce, it is 
not wealth no matter what its cost. Some people have an 
abundance of unproductive land, and are prone to consider 
themselves wealthy. However, the extent of their wealth 
at a given time will depend upon the amount which they can 
obtain for their land at that time. 

A manufacturer may have a large stock of goods on hand. 
If he cannot sell them they are not wealth. Likewise, he 
may own a large amount of expensive machinery, but if he 
cannot sell the goods produced by that machinery, the extent 
of his wealth from a machinery standpoint is the amount he 
can get for it as second hand machinery. 

However, the real estate, the machinery and the manu- 
factured goods referred to all constitute capital so long as there 
is a possibility of their producing either a direct or an indirect 
income. When a person's wealth is considered as a basis 
for extending credit, the man possessing some form of capital 
is undoubtedly a better risk than the man without capital. 
But when a person's wealth is considered from the standpoint 
of his buying capacity, the extent of his income becomes the 
important consideration. 

Of course, money, whether in the form of income or in- 
vested capital, is wealth. However, when it constitutes 
invested capital, there may be unknown liens upon it which 
deprive it of its status as wealth. Money may be wealth, 
but wealth is not necessarily money. 

The Buying Capacity of a Gommunily May Be Affected by Indus- 
trial or Monetary Conditions 

The relations which the income producing industries of 
one community bear to those of other communities are known 
as industrial conditions. Industrial conditions in one com- 
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munity may be aflfected by many things and as a rule affect 
to a greater or lesser extent all forms of industrial and commer- 
cial endeavor. 

Perhaps the most important of these are labor conditions. 
Strikes, lock-outs and all forms of labor troubles are more or 
less destructive according to the number of people involved 
and the duration of the trouble. While the strikers cease 
to produce, their wants diminish to those of absolute necessity. 
The producers of commodities which satisfied the strikers' 
discontinued wants, suffer a loss in trade. Perhaps they may 
have to lay off some help themselves. 

Raw materials, produced to meet the expected demand, may 
spoil or go to waste. If the strike assumes more than local pro- 
portions the more widespread becomes the destructive effect. 

Monetary conditions refer to the elasticity of money. 
When industrial conditions are satisfactory monetary con- 
ditions are usually satisfactory also. However, if it is anticipated 
that money will be tight for any reason, people begin holding 
on to what they have. By withholding it from circulation, 
they render difficult the exchange of commodities. The 
greater the difficulty to effect an exchange of commodities 
the lower is their value at such a time. 

A financial stringency may result from political conditions, 
wars, inflated values and many other things, including the 
very industrial conditions upon which the stringency may 
react. The advertising man may feel that his work should not 
be seriously affected by either industrial or monetary condi- 
tions. However, either one or both may be an important 
factor in exceptionally poor results or unusually good results. 

Generally speaking, however, both conditions are worried 
about long before and after they should constitute cause for 
concern. Many producers thereby deprive themselves un- 
necessarily of a considerable amount of profits. Some 
are always dodging this bugaboo during panic years. Others 
ignore it and make money during such times. 
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Question Review 

1. What are economic conditions? 

2. What is the economic motive? 
S. What are wants the result of? 

4. What conditions influence the individual's ''state of 
mind"? 

5. What may the effect of environment be? 

6. What is the eflPect of climatic environment? 

7. How does it affect the community directly? 

8. How does it affect the community indirectly? 

9. What are the four forms of climatic conditions? 

10. What is the effect of geological environment? 

11. What are the three forms of geological conditions? 

12. What is the effect of sociological environment? 

13. By what are sociological conditions affected? 

14. Upon what is the amount of the individual's wealth 
dependent? 

15. How is density of population beneficial? 

16. Into what groups does the census report divide pop- 
ulation? 

17. What are their normal relations as to density? 

18. In what three ways is migration a sociological factor? 

19. What is concentration of population? 

20. What is distribution of population? 

21. From what two viewpoints should wealth be regarded? 

22. What is capital? 

23. What is income? 

24. Upon what is the buying power of the individual de- 
pendent? 

25. By what may the buying capacity of a community 
be affected? 

26. How may it be affected by industrial conditions? 

27. How may it be affected by monetary conditions? 



SECTION 3 

Methods 

The methods of advertising wiU he considered under three head- 
ings, i.e.y Interpretation, Construction and Application. Inter- 
pretation is the discussion of those elements which wUl indicate 
what should he done. Construction considers how it should he 
done and Application assists in the conclusion as to where it shall 
he done. 

This section deals with the actual process of advertising. The 
first section discussed those essential elements hy which the adver- 
tisahility of a commodity may he judged. It considered the 
matter from general, specific and monetary standpoints. The 
second section discussed the conditions which affect the selling and 
advertising of a commodity. These conditions were discussed 
from hoth the trade and consumer standpoints. No man is qual- 
ified to direct the expenditure of an advertising appropriation 
until he has a practical knowledge of all the points discussed in 
these two sections. Whether this knowledge is gained from ex- 
perience or as the result of study is not material. The point is 
that unthout this knowledge the practitioner wUl not he efficient. 

We are entering an era of efficiency. Efficiency is hased upon 
a knowledge which makes the individual's efforts conscious efforts 
instead of guesswork. Such efforts are scientific in the degree to 
which they are hased upon facts considered in their proper rela- 
tionship. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTERPRETATION 

Interpretation calls for an analysis of the product's status as 
a commodity, its relation to its own class, to other classes and 
to the consumer. It also calls for a conclusion as to what will 
be the purpose of the advertising and what methods should be 
employed to accomplish that object. These elements for 
analysis will be discussed under eleven important headings and 
twenty-two equally important sub-headings. No attempt 
should be made to advertise a commodity without subjecting 
it to an analysis to this extent. The reader will bear in mind 
that this analysis does not include the discussion as to how the 
advertising shall be done or where it shall be done. Those 
points will be discussed under the headings of Construction and 
Application. 

The Purpose of Advertising May Be to Obtain Distribution or 

Demand or Both 

Some commodities enjoy a widespread distribution but 
there is little demand for them. In such a case the purpose of 
the advertising must obviously be to create a demand. 

However, it must be remembered that distribution may be 
extensive or intensive. The fact that a product can be ob- 
tained in a majority of locations does not necessarily constitute 
a satisfactory distribution. Effective distribution generally 
calls for a majority of the possible outlet units in a locality. 
Whether this is so will depend to a great extent upon the utility 
of the commodity as compared to its price. It is also contin- 
gent upon the relation which the specific brand bears to its 
class of commodities and the degree of class competition in each 
locality. 

179 
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The demand may exist but if the distribution is not intensive 
enough the force of the demand will not be effective. There- 
fore, a seeming lack of demand ^lay in reality be evidence of 
inefficient distribution. 

As a rule lack of demand is due to one of three causes. First, 
failure of the consumer to appreciate the utility of the commod- 
ity. Second, lack of utility by the commodity. Third, op- 
position on the part of the retailer. In the first case the rem- 
edy is consumer education. The second cause requires an 
improvement of the commodity. In the third case the evil 
must be overcome either by force or proper persuasive methods 
as the case may warrant. Advertising is essential in the first 
instance, useless in the second and difficult in the third. 

If the distribution and demand for a commodity is satisfac- 
tory in a section then it is usually safe to widen the scope of 
both. This will depend upon the utility and entrenchment 
of competing commodities in the new territory. This condi- 
tion should be ascertained first. It may develop that while 
competition is already strongly entrenched, the supply of such 
brands is not sufficient to meet the demand for that class of 
commodity. 

Distribution and demand are more or less reciprocal in effect. 
The retailer is loath to stock goods for which he has no demand 
and demand is not eflFective without distribution. Neverthe- 
less distribution should generally precede demand. A fair 
proposition, a good reputation and an efficient advertising and 
sales plan should be eflFective. 

The Policy of Adyertising May Be Dependent on or Independent of 

the Retailer 

The majority of producers find it more satisfactory to sell 
through the retailer. This enables them to employ all their 
time and capital for production and the creating of demand. 
It also divides their responsibility and simplifies their selling 
problems. 
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Nevertheless there are a great number of producers who do a 
large and profitable business entirely independently of the re- 
tailer. However* no producer can seek to do business both 
ways. No retailer will handle goods sold "direct to the con- 
sumer." 

Whether the advertising should be designed to obtain busi- 
ness direct from the consumer, either by mail or the producer's 
local representatives, or whether to create a retailer demand 
depends upon the demonstrability of the commodity, com- 
petition and the predilection of the producer. 

The greater the diflSculty of demonstrating a commodity's 
utility — the more complicated is its construction or operation, 
the less likely is it to be done justice by the retailer. In such 
cases the producer must go direct to the consumer. 

It may happen that competition is firmly entrenched, dom- 
inating all desirable outlet units. Also destructive competi- 
tion may have reduced the demand for a class of commodity to 
such an extent that it is unprofitable to the retailer. In either 
event consumer education and confidence must be created. 

Possibly the producer himself may desire to sell direct. 
Some people feel that this is the only satisfactory or profitable 
way that they can do business. In such a case direct consumer 
advertising is the only kind that the producer will cooperate 
with fully. 

There are many instances, however, when the producer 
wants to sell direct to the consumer with questionable intent. 
In such cases he makes false statements as to saving the middle- 
man's profits and seeks by other means to mislead the consum- 
er. Such a policy won't last long. 

When the policy of the advertising is independent it must of 
necessity have a more personal, confidence-creating effect than 
when it is dependent. This is because the consumer is required 
to make a greater effort, in one way or another. There are 
some notable exceptions where the consumer can be supplied 
with a minimum effort, but they are not the rule. 
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The Basis of Advertising May Be Price, Quality or Utility 

The relative values of each basis has been discussed at 
length under the heading of competition. The conclusion as 
to which basis should be employed depends to a great extent 
upon competitive conditions along the same lines and the rela- 
tion which the commodity in question bears to such competi- 
tion. 

A quality basis is considered most desirable by some because 
it permits of a larger profit with less eflPort, the contention be- 
ing that there is as much profit in a sale at 50 percent as there 
is in twice the sales at 25 percent and less trouble of handling 
the former than the latter. This is good logic if the cost of sales 
at 50 percent is not greater than the extra cost of handling at 
25 percent. On the other hand the demand for the former may 
be so relatively small that a large profit is necessary. The im- 
portant point is, not to convey an impression of expensiveness 
as well as quality. If the commodity is designed for the 
masses, a quality basis may not be effective. 

Utility is preferred as a basis by some because it is virtually 
an appeal to a practical or comfort giving instinct rather than 
to a vanity. The use of a commodity resulting from such an 
appeal has a tendency to create habits which may dominate 
the individual. There are many ways in which utility can be 
employed as the basis — more than are generally realized at 
first. Nearly every commodity possesses more utilities than 
are claimed for it. The oversight is due to the producer's or 
the advertising man's ignorance upon this point. Many com- 
modities possess more utilities than are expected or demanded 
of them. If a utility is to be the basis, the practitioner should 
be sure that he knows all of them and understands the full ex- 
tent of each utility. 

Price might be termed the most popular basis. This is be- 
cause the economic motive causes people to get the most pleas- 
ure with the least pain. Spending money is painful in varying 
degrees, according to the individual. People will sacrifice 
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quality or utility in the majority of cases if they can save 
money by doing so. But as indicated under the discussion of 
destructive competition price advertising has a tendency to 
react in an unsatisfactory manner. Advertisers who have 
been using the price basis and changed to quality or utility 
are quite apt to return again to the price basis. They feel the 
force of the economic motive and lack the will power to stick 
and overcome it. 

The Scope of Advertiaing May Be National, Sectional or Local 

One of the most perplexing problems that seems to confront 
the practitioner is, whether the advertising should be national 
or otherwise. This naturally must depend upon several con- 
ditions and should not be determined arbitrarily. 

In the first place it will depend upon the present extensive- 
ness and intensiveness of the producer's distribution and de- 
mand as well as the purpose of the advertising. 

This in turn brings up the question of his selling organiza- 
tion and the points which will be brought out, as we progress, 
under the sub-head of Operation. If the selling organization 
is designed to co5perate with the advertising its scope can 
safely be the same in extent. 

The character of the commodity itself will have a strong 
bearing on the matter. If its nature is such that it possesses 
utility only in certain localities it would be impractical to seek 
to sell it elsewhere. This is a point that is seldom con- 
sidered. The practitioner should always bear in mind that the 
cost of advertising a commodity in a locality is contingent 
upon the commodity's utility in that locality. 

The intensity and quality of competition in different local- 
ities is also an important factor. If, for example, the country 
were divided into six districts, and there was strong, merito- 
rious competition in three of them, the cost of advertising in 
these three districts might offset entirely the profits derived 
from the other three. 
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The financial condition of the producer is also a most im- 
portant consideration. If he is unable to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to cover the entire country effectively, then» the 
scope of the advertising should be restricted to such an area 
as can be covered effectively. 

The Object of Adverdsing May Be to Produce Immediate or Ulti- 
mate Results 

Whether the advertising should be designed for immediate or 
ultimate results is an important consideration. As a rule most 
advertising is expected to produce results at once. Some- 
times this expectation is logical, generally it is not. 

If a producer has to meet strongly entrenched, meritorious 
competition it will naturally take him longer than where com- 
petition is relatively weak. In such a case it is a question of a 
long hard fight. If he stops too quick he loses his investment. 
Many advertisers do this either because they lack nerve or 
have not been properly informed in the beginning. 

The time in which results can logically be expected will also 
depend upon the nature of the commodity and the frequency 
with which it is purchased. A manufacturer of some house- 
furnishing article cannot expect people to dispose of their 
furniture or other things the very minute they may feel a desire 
for his products. - Some may do so, but the majority will wait 
until they can dispose of their present goods to advantage or 
until they get a little more service out of them. 

The matter of existing custom or habit is also a contingency. 
If it is customary or habitual for people to do a given thing in 
a certain way, they will not respond to the new stimuli until a 
new state of mind has been developed. This may take a longer 
or shorter time according to the utility of the commodity in 
question and whether it requires a change from one class to 
another or only from one brand to another. 

The financial element plays an important part in this con- 
sideration also. If the appropriation is not sufficient to offset 
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competitive advertising, the scope of the advertising is not only 
limited but its effectiveness is mitigated to some extent by the 
greater force. 



The Utility of Advertising May Be Related or Unrelated to Other 

Products 

A manufacturer may wish to advertise a specific commodity 
without reference to any others which he produces. Some- 
times this is a good policy — ^at other times it is a waste of en- 
ergy. If a commodity has to stand upon its own merits its sale 
must cover its own selling cost. Whether this is possible or not 
depends upon competitive conditions and the extent of the line 
in question. 

However, if the commodity in question is backed by a "line" 
of related meritorious products, the advertiser can afford to 
lose money upon the advertised product because it can be used 
as a leader with which to create a demand for the balance of 
the products in the line. 

Recently manufacturers have been finding it profitable to 
advertise the entire line, referring to it as a branded class of 
commodities. For instance Talcum powder represents a class 
of commodities. So does perfumery and kindred articles. 
Some manufacturers will seek to overcome the class idea in 
each case by correlating them in a more general branded class 
known as toilet articles. 

When this method is employed the process may consist of 
designating specifically each article comprising the line. Some- 
times it may be a strong play upon the name or trade mark 
which is borne by the entire line. Which method is best will 
depend upon the line. In some cases, where prices and styles 
and ingredients vary from time to time, this will be con- 
sidered impractical. This is generally due to a lack of stand- 
ardization of the commodities in question. The lack may 
exist from either the consumer's or the producer's viewpoint. 
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If the product in question is unrelated to any others pro- 
duced by the manufacturer it is obviously impossible to rely 
upon support of that kind. The same condition applies if the 
commodity is the only product made by the advertiser. 

Generally speaking the advertiser of a ''line" of products 
has a distinct advantage over one who makes but a single 
product. This is especially true if some of the line are what 
is known as by-products. 

However, the process of fixating the consumer's mind upon 
an entire line will take a longer time than accomplishing the 
same result with one product. 

The Operation of Advertising May Be Gooperative or Separate 

from the Selling Organization 

Whether the advertising will co5perate with or work inde- 
pendently of the selling organization will depend upon the 
attitude of its members. If they feel that advertising is going 
to rob them of credit or earnings they will not only oppose the 
advertising but employ every possible means to discredit it. 

It frequently happens that a going concern contemplates 
advertising. If the business is entirely the result of the selling 
organization's efforts the manufacturer will think a long time 
before trying to force his salesmen to cooperate with his ad- 
vertising, and will forego the prospective but undemonstrated 
benefits for the certainty. 

When such a condition exists it may be possible to select 
some sections as are not at present reached by the selling or- 
ganization. By confining the advertising efforts to such local- 
ities and building up a specially trained selling organization, it 
may be possible to demonstrate the effectiveness of advertising 
without subjecting it to a destructive influence. 

The salesman's main objection to advertising is generally 
the fear that his commission will be reduced and also the prob- 
ability of a more restricted territory. This fear is seemingly 
justified by experience because it so frequently occurs. The 
reduction of commission is based upon the theory that adver- 
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tising increases demand to such an extent that the salesman 
can take a much larger number of orders and make more money 
at the lower commission. The restriction of territory results 
from the belief that this increased demand requires a more 
intensive working of the territory. This reduces the amount 
of traveling necessary and the salesman's expenses are corre- 
spondingly lower. 

Experience has proven that this transition actually occurs. 
Salesmen do a larger business in a restricted area and make 
more money on a lower commission. However, the advertiser 
errs when he acts upon the theory before it becomes a demon- 
strated fact. After it has been proven, he is in a position to 
act independently and so long as the salesmen are still better 
oflF they will acquiesce. 

When the advertising is designed to cooperate with the 
selling organization such forms of cooperation should be thor- 
oughly mapped out and checked up before the advertising 
campaign is actually launched. If the cooperation is purely 
theoretical it may prove absolutely impractical. 

The Scheme of the Advertising May Be Regular or Irregular 

The regular method of advertising is to create a demand for 
the commodity and oflPer it to the retailer at a price which gives 
him a fair profit. Whether or not this method will suffice 
depends upon the force of the demand and what other manu- 
facturers are doing along the same Unes. 

Many manufacturers consider that this is the only legitimate 
way to do business and refuse to deviate from it in any way. 
Others make various kinds of propositions to the retailer with 
a view to emphasizing their products in his mind in a favorable 
manner. 

These propositions range all the way from the furnishing of 
free advertising matter to the retailer to giving him free shares 
of stock or furnishing him with financial aid or actually assisting 
him in the conduct of his business. Such propositions will be 
eflFective to the extent to which they are bona fide in character. 
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It is frequently considered that they are made more for the 
purpose of deception. It is claimed that they are designed to 
confuse the retailer's mind upon the point of values. While 
this may be so in some instances, there is no reason why the 
retailer should not be receptive to an added purchase incentive 
just as a consumer would. Such an incentive may not have 
actual value as its strong point. It may consist of the pleasure 
which is given by the service of the incentive. 

For instance the owning of stock in a dividend paying corpor- 
ation and the feeling of actual relationship akin to proprietor- 
ship may appeal strongly to the retailer. Again advertising 
which is done for him by the manufacturer may give his busi- 
ness an added importance and reputation in his community 
which would be a great source of satisfaction. 

In short such propositions have a tendency to stimulate 
dealer cooperation, and co5peration is a great waste eliminator. 

The Periodicity of Advertising May Be Alternating, Continuous or 

Spasmodic 

Whether advertising should be alternating, continuous or 
spasmodic will depend upon the character of the commodity 
and the financial condition of the advertiser. 

Some commodities have a seasonable demand and can only 
be sold at such times. If they are advertised out of season the 
loss of profits on the small percentage of resulting business may 
offset entirely the profits earned in season. It is claimed by 
some that advertising done out of season educates the con- 
sumer to purchase in season. This may be so, but if the profit 
is not enormous or if there is much competition to meet, such 
education may cost more than it is worth. It is a poor theory 
to experiment upon under uncertain conditions. 

Sometimes this plan is employed for the effect it will have 
upon the retailer in cases where the commodity is sold to him in 
advance of the season. But if the effect of such advertising is 
not in proportion to the extent of the selling efforts the plan is 
liable to be expensive. 
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If the commodity is one which is demanded continuously, it 
is logical to assume that it can be advertised continuously. 
Even in such cases there is liable to be a variation in the de- 
mand and it may be expedient to desist for a period. Before 
the Christmas season, for instance, many people economize in 
diflFerent ways in order to save money for gifts. Unless a com- 
modity can be advertised as a gift at that time the cost of 
advertising may be out of proportion to the profit it produces. 

Sometimes the manufacturer of a continuously demanded 
commodity cannot afford to advertise continuously. In such 
cases it is apparent that his appropriation should be employed 
at such times as the demand for his class of commodity is the 
greatest. 

Spasmodic advertising is generally condemned without fur- 
ther discussion. There are, however, certain conditions under 
which it is justifiable. If some terrible accident occurs, such 
as a disastrous train wreck, the general state of mind is con- 
centrated upon the thought of protection to self and family 
from such an occurrence. 

At such a time some protective device or accident insurance 
could be profitably advertised. 

The Expression of Advertising May Be General or Specific 

Specific advertising refers to appeals which deal with the 
particular utilities of a given brand of commodity. General 
advertising refers to appeals which set forth the utilities of the 
commodity as a class. 

Whether the advertising should be specific or general will de- 
pend upon the public's state of mind as regards such a com- 
modity. If the demand for the class of commodity does not 
already exist it may be advisable to employ general advertising, 
as it is necessary to create the want and advertising to create 
both a want-demand and a brand-demand divides the con- 
sumer's thought and may therefore destroy the advertising's 
effectiveness. 
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However, when a general expression is employed the adver- 
tiser must be on the alert as regards competition. His creat- 
ing the want will induce competition which will benefit from 
his advertising. As soon as this occurs his expression should 
be changed to specific advertising. 

Specific advertising may be expressed in two ways: deduc- 
tively or intuitively. When expressed deductively, the process 
is an analytical one showing just how and why the brand of 
commodity in question cannot fail to produce the desired re- 
sult. The intuitive expression seeks to make the advertised 
brand a dominating stimulus for the want. By so doing it is 
believed that the want and the brand in question come to hold 
such a close association that the thought of either one pro- 
duces an image of the other. 

Whether the intuitive or the deductive expression should be 
employed will depend upon the construction of the commodity 
and the extent of class demand that exists for it. Where the 
construction is unstandardized or complicated a deductive ex- 
pression may result in misrepresentation or confusion. If the 
producer's reputation is good and well known, the intuitive 
expression may be used. The correctness of the practitioner's 
conclusion upon this point will depend upon his ability to con- 
ceive and interpret the situation's requirements. 

The Appropriation for Advertising May Be Specific or Deduced 

Advertisers make their appropriations in various ways. 
Some set a fixed sum arbitrarily. Others apportion a certain 
percentage of the previous year's profits. Still others make 
it as the result of an analytical process. 

. When the appropriation is an arbitrary one the practitioner 
has no alternative but to take it as it is. However, he should 
determine whether or not it is adequate to produce the results 
expected. If it has to be spread out too thinly he should re- 
duce the area of the operation to its logical extent or refuse to 
handle it. 
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Whep the appropriation is based upon a percentage of the 
profits the practitioner should determine whether or not the 
percentage is a logical one. This will depend to a great extent 
upon the advertiser's efficiency in other departments. It may 
develop that the percentage designated is too low or too high. 

When the appropriation is the result of a deductive process, 
great care should be taken less optimism dominate judgment 
or vice versa. If the appropriation is less than justified the 
advertiser's progress may be unnecessarily retarded. If it is 
higher it may put him out of business. 

The method employed in such a case is generally to figure out 
how much a new customer would be worth or what the adver- 
tiser would be willing to pay for each one. The next step is to 
determine how many possible customers there are in the terri- 
tory to be covered. If existing supply meets the demand does 
it do so satisfactorily? If not the volume of dissatisfied de- 
mand plus the possible creative demand equals the possible de- 
mand for the brand in question. There are other elements 
such as frequency of purchase, time required for distribution 
and similar points which should be considered. After logical 
deductions have been made for these considerations the adver- 
tiser considers that he knows about how many consumers he 
should be able to acquire in the first year. He then multiplies 
that number by the amount he is willing to pay for each new 
customer. This gives him the amount of his appropriation. 
Sometimes the result is logical, often it is not. It can be 
checked up by both the arbitrary and the percentage method. 
Much will depend, however, upon the kind and size of the ad- 
vertising that he intends to do or that may be required. 

Question Review 

1. To what does Methods refer? 

2. What is Interpretation? 

S. What is the purpose of advertising? 

4. Whenshouldadvertisingbedesigned tocreate distribution? 
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5. When shooM advertising be dfgiigiied to create demand? 

6. What may be the poOcy of advatising? 

7. How should an independent pcdicy be handled? 

8. How should a dependent policy be handled? 

9. What may be the basis of advertising? 

10. When should the price basis be employed? 

11. When should the qualify basis be employed? 
1£. Wlien should the utility basis be employed? 
18. What may be the scope of advertising? 

14. Wlien should the scope be national? 

15. When should the scope be local? 

16. Wliat may be the object of advertising? 

17. When should the object be immediate results? 

18. When should the object be ultimate results? 

19. What may be the utility of advertising? 
^. What is the benefit of related advertising? 
21. What may be the operation of advertising? 
£2. What should be done when it is col^rative? 

^. What plan may be employed when it is separate? 
M. What may be the scheme of advertising? 

25. What is a regular scheme? 

26. What is an irregular scheme? 

27. What may be the periodicity of advertising? 

28. When should it be alternative? 

29. When should it be spasmodic? 

30. When should it be continuous? 

31. What may be the expression of advertising? 

32. What is a general expression? 

33. What is a specific expression? 

34. What is a deductive expression? 

35. What is an intuitive expression? 

36. What may an advertising appropriation be? 

37. What is a specific appropriation? 

38. What is a deduced appropriation? 



CHAPTER II 

CONSTRUCTION 

An advertisement is a unit of appeal designed to create or 
stimtdaie the desire for a specific brand or a class of commodities. 
Any unit of appeal may consist of one or irvore expressions. 
Each component expression should constitute an incentive de- 
signed to cause or incite an immediate or future definite mental 
or physical act. 

The adequacy of a unit of appeal is dependent upon the value 
of its component incentives. The value of an incentive depends 
upon whether its use is hosed upon knowledge or opinion. In- 
centives based upon knowledge are practical incentives, while 
those boused upon opinions are hypothetical and their value is 
dependent upon the judgment of their creator. 

The creating and arrangement of incentives comprising a unit 
of appeal is referred to as the Construction of an appeal and is 
considered under three main or general classifications, i.e., those 
of Form, Character and Structure. 

The Form of an appeal refers to the manner or condition in 
which it is presented. The Character of an appeal refers to the 
psychological process involved. The Structure of an appeal 
refers to the relationship which the component incentives bear to 
each other. 

There Are Three Forms of Advertising Appeal, Affirmative, De- 
monstrative and Suggestive 

The word advertisement is derived from the Latin word, 
Advertere, which means to inform or make known. If you 
present a written statement or series of statements, that is one 
form of appeal. If you present the commodity itself, that is 
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another form of appeal. If you present something designed 
simply to remind or create a favorable sentiment toward the 
commodity, it is still another form of appeal. 

While there are certain basic principles underlying the con- 
struction of all forms of appeal, each form differs essentially 
from the others in many ways that require specific considera- 
tion. 

Each form of appeal also has its particular value and when 
employed appropriately it will be effective. To accomplish 
this result, however, it is essential that the practitioner possess 
an understanding of the function of each form and the condi- 
tions under which it may be employed to practical advantage. 

An Affirmative Appeal is One Designed to Create Impressions as 

to tlie Utility of a Commodity 

The purchase of a commodity is dependent upon the pros- 
pect's impressions as to its utility. If the sum of these im- 
pressions produces a conclusion that the effort required to 
purchase it is less painful than the inconvenience of doing 
without it, the want for it becomes the dominant motive and 
will be satisfied by a purchase. 

The facility with which this result will be accomplished 
depends upon the quality of the affirmations or assertions made 
in behalf of the commodity. This is true whether the affir- 
mations are made in newspaper or magazine ads, on car cards, 
billboards, in catalogs, upon labels or in any other way. 

The important point to be considered is that their only 
utility lies in creating hypothetical impressions or assumptions 
and per se cannot give the consumer an absolute knowledge. 
Therefore, if the impressions created by this form of appeal are 
not in accordance with the actual conditions, such appeals will 
lack in utility proportionately. If related selling efforts are 
based upon the anticipated results of such appeals the waste 
will be excessive and the disappointment keen. 
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An affirmative appeal may create an initial demand, but it 
will not sustain it. Failure to recognize this fact is the be- 
ginning of disaster. The importance of this is all the more 
important when you consider that an affirmative appeal pos- 
sesses no other utility than that of an appeal. If it fails to 
fulfill its purpose there is no comeback of any kind to help 
reduce the loss. It possesses no sale or exchange value. The 
money invested cannot be recovered. 

An AfBrmative Appeal is Considered from Two Viewpoints: Opera- 
tion and Constituency 

The operation of an appeal may be Dependent or Independ- 
ent. By this is meant that the appeal may depend for its 
final utility upon other appeals of the same form or upon other 
appeals of different forms. On the other hand, it may be 
designed to produce the desired result unaided, as in the case 
of mail order advertising. 

Whether an appeal should be designed to operate depend- 
ently or independently will depend upon the commodity in 
question as well as trade and competitive conditions. It 
frequently occurs that an appeal is expected to operate in- 
dependently when it is not in reality designed to do so. There 
are some conditions under which an independent appeal can- 
not possibly be effective. 

A specific form of affirmation may operate independently 
in the case of one commodity and be ineffective when applied 
to another. A co];Lclusion upon this point requires a most 
careful analysis of all related conditions. 

When an appeal is designed to operate dependently, its 
success is contingent upon the effectiveness and relativeness 
of the other appeals or forms of appeal upon which it is de- 
pendent. The failure to recognize this fact is responsible for 
much waste in selling effort. 
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The Goostituency of an Appeal Refers to its Component Incentives 

Under Psychological Conditions it was stated that an ad- 
vertisement should contain four forms of stimuli, i. e.. Attention, 
Interest, Desire and Action. While this statement covered 
the situation in a general way, a further analysis will be help- 
ful (see chart on following page). 

Attention incentives should be considered from three view- 
points — Nature, Strength and Fuseability. 

The Nature of an attention incentive refers to whether it 
should be designed to create either Voluntary, Involuntary 
or Spontaneous attention. The basis for a conclusion upon 
this point was also discussed under Psychological Conditions. 

The Strength of an attention incentive refers to its Attract- 
iveness and Agreeableness. Attractiveness is its power of 
arresting attention or temporarily stopping the mental ac- 
tivities of the prospect. The Agreeableness refers to its power 
to draw the prospect's thoughts closer to the subject of the 
appeal by producing a pleasing nervous response. It may be 
said that there are some things to which reference cannot be 
made in an agreeable manner. While this is true, it is also true 
that they can be made in the least disagreeable manner possible 
and in addition become really agreeable by suggesting a way 
to prevent the prospect's being subjected to the disagree- 
able condition. 

The Fuseability of an attention incentive refers to its 
Relevancy and Simplicity. By Relevancy is meant that it 
must be of such a character that it will not lead the prospect's 
thought away from the subject of the ad. By Simplicity is 
meant the ease with which the prospect's mental process may 
comprehend the incentive and progress without requiring any 
great amount of Will-effort. 

The Interest value of an incentive depends upon its Relative- 
ness and Comprehensiveness. 

Relativeness refers to the manner of making apparent the 
necessity for the commodity as the result of its relationship to 
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f 

the general or prevailing custom resulting in the want which 
the commodity is designed to meet. It may also refer to the 
necessity for the commodity as it relates to the specific want 
responsible for the consumer's habit resulting from the custom. 

Comprehensiveness refers to the completeness of the manner 
in which the necessity for the commodity is demonstrated. It 
also refers to the completeness of the impression conveyed as 
to how the commodity meets the requirement of that necessity. 

Desire incentives are those which clearly define the utility 
and economy of the commodity. 

Utility indicates whether the satisfaction will be an im- 
mediate or an ultimate one and demonstrates the importance 
of insuring that satisfaction. Economy minimizes the pain of 
exchanging some equivalent for the commodity in question, 
and in some cases may demonstrate the economy of operating 
or maintaining the commodity. 

Action incentives are considered from two general view- 
points, i. e., Accessibility and Reliability. 

After Interest and Desire have been achieved, the con- 
sumer may feel that the time and effort required to obtain or 
to prove the utility of the commodity may offset the antici- 
pated pleasure. Some incentives may be employed to over- 
come this contingency. Also the expense of transporting it 
from seller to consumer may be unknown, resulting in a state 
of fear lest the cost be prohibitive. Again the failure of the 
commodity to meet the consumer's requirements might result 
in financial or other loss. The practicability of trying it might 
then be problematical. Incentives designed to overcome these 
uncertain states of mind would do much to stimulate action. 

Evidences as to the producer's reliability are also strong action 
incentives. This may be shown in one or both of two ways. 
First as to his ability resulting from his facilities either finan- 
cial or productive, as well as his experience in producing de- 
sirable quality in sufi&cient quantities to make satisfactory 
delivery a matter of assurance. 
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The producer's integrity resulting from a known or demon- 
strable reputation will be a strong influence. If the goods are 
guaranteed, the effect of such guarantee will be largely depend- 
ent upon whether it is a qualified or unqualified guarantee. 

To just what extent all the degrees of these incentives should 
be embodied in an appeal is also a matter of analysis. Some 
advertising practitioners would need volumes of space to give 
them all consideration. Others would require but little space 
in which to cover them all effectively. Much will depend upon 
the ingenuity of the practitioner. 

Experience will develop conditions where nearly all of these 
incentives should be employed while in other cases only a few 
are essential. An intelligent determination of such require- 
ments can only result from a thorough knowledge of the com- 
modity's status. 

A Demonstrative Appeal is One Whicii Gives Conclusive Proof as to 

the Utility of a Commodity 

As conclusive proof constitutes absolute knowledge, a 
Demonstrative appeal must be one which enables the prospect 
to personally try or observe the effect which a commodity will 
produce. Usually a Demonstrative appeal is dependent upon 
some other form of appeal for its full utility. 

There are three main general forms of Demonstrative appeal, 
i. e., Sample, Trial and Demonstration. While each of these 
forms bears some points of similarity to the others, each is 
distinctive in many ways and their utility is dependent, to 
a great extent, upon the manner in which their distinctive points 
are emphasized. 

The primary function of the Sample is to enable the pros- 
pect to personally observe the quality or effect of the commodi- 
ty. While this may necessitate an actual trial on the part of 
the consumer, the extent of such a trial is not sufficient to as- 
sure conviction as to the permanent utility of the commodity. 
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The effectiveness of the Sample will depend greatly upon 
whether it is a requested or an unrequested sample. If a pros- 
pect is sufficiently interested in a commodity to request a 
sample, it will generally receive more careful consideration 
than one which is sent without .request. Of course much will 
depend upon the conditions under which the sample is delivered 
and the character of such matter as may accompany it. The 
character of the want which the commodity is designed to fill 
is another important consideration as well as the class of people 
to whom it is delivered. Some people will try any kind of 
medicinal sample — ^but this does not necessarily make them 
good prospects. 

One method which has been employed successfully in con- 
nection with uniiequested sampling is to employ some extensive 
form of affirmative appeal in the location where the sampling 
is being done. If such appeals are effective in producing a 
receptive mental state preceding the delivery of the sample, 
its reception may be equal, or nearly so, to that of a requested 
sample. 

Some people consider that unrequested sampling is better 
than requested sampling because the cost of delivery per sam- 
ple is considerably lower and the chances for its utility be- 
coming known comparatively greater, from a quantity stand- 
point. Others consider that a request indicates a degree of 
interest which is more liable to result in future business and is 
therefore worth more. This will depend to a great extent 
upon whether the request is stimulated by a desire to get some- 
thing free or to really learn of the commodity's utility. To 
assure this point some producers require a nominal remittance 
to be sent with the request. 

The purpose of a Trial is primarily to create a habit on the 
part of the consumer. The longer the trial and the greater the 
domination of the new habit, the more certain is the continua- 
tion of the desire. 
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Another Function of the Trial, is the creating of confidence 
on the part of the prospect. This is true more or less of each 
form of Demonstrative appeal, but is probably stronger in the 
case of a trial because the prospect's mind is not subjected to 
any directing influence. 

When the operation or use of the commodity is a simple 
matter, and its utility readily apparent, a trial should be effect- 
ive. However, there are many cases in which it is impractical 
because the trial of the commodity by one person would pre- 
vent its being subsequently sold to any other consumer. 

The effectiveness of a Trial is also dependent upon whether 
such trial is restricted or unrestricted. Every restriction which 
is made in such a connection has a tendency to arouse suspicion 
as to the producer's integrity or the actual utility of the com- 
modity. Any explanations or directions for the use of the 
commodity under such circumstances should be couched in 
such language as to make them above suspicion. 

A Demonstration refers to that form of demonstrative appeal 
wherein the utility of the commodity is delineated either by a 
representative of the producer or in some other manner and its 
utility conclusively proven. The scope of a demonstration 
ranges all the way from the simple purpose of education alone 
to the specific endeavor to effect a sale. 

When a new brand of commodity is produced, which has 
to meet strong competition, a demonstration in a store or other- 
wise introduces the elements of personality, giving it an 
unquestioned advantage over competitive goods. This is 
appreciated by producers of foodstuffs and toilet prepara- 
tions. 

When a new class of commodity is produced, it may be 
necessary to demonstrate its utility or the importance of the 
new want. This is particularly true where the utility is of an 
intangible quality. A producer may state that an adding 
machine gives many advantages but the statements will not 
be half so convincing as a demonstration. 
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When the operation of a commodity is more or less compli- 
cated, it may require a demonstration to prove its utility. The 
fact that the commodity is unknown to the consumer, his con- 
sequent clumsiness, may make him feel that the effort required 
to master the operation will require a greater effort than the 
benefit seems to warrant. However, if a skilled operator 
indicates how simply it may be operated and also some ex- 
ceptional utility features, the anticipated pleasure may offset 
the immediate pain. This is especially true in cases where the 
lack of necessary operating skill may result in injury to the 
commodity or its operator. 

The Demonstrations referred to thus far are all personal 
demonstrations. That is to say that the commodity's utility 
has been personally demonstrated by an individual. There are 
some forms of Demonstration which are entirely impersonal. 
In such cases the commodity's utility is shown by exposing its 
construction, either by showing the parts separately or by 
dividing it in some manner that will display its construction. 
This is used sometimes to show either the qualities of the com- 
ponent parts or the efficiency of their operation. Demonstra- 
tions of some shoe producers will illustrate the former while 
the latter has been exemplified in many ways by machinery 
producers. 

Impersonal demonstrations are sometimes comparative. 
In such cases a similar display is made of both the producer's 
and some competitor's commodity. When such a demonstra- 
tion is designed merely to indicate efficiency of operation, a 
model or reduced replica of the actual commodity is em- 
ployed. There are many conditions under which this is a 
necessity. Such a demonstration may be a working or sta- 
tionary one. 

The value of a demonstration is dependent upon whether 
it is a fair or unfair one. It frequently happens that the zeal 
of the demonstrator misleads the consumer to a point which is 
equivalent to misrepresentation. Because of this the com- 
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modity's utility appears greater in one way or another than it 
really is. The consumer is naturally disappointed and not 
only does not continue to demand the commodity but fre- 
quently condemns it to friends. An unfair demonstration 
obviously frustrates its purpose. 

A Suggestive Appeal i8 One Which PoMeases Some Utility in Addi- 
tion to Constituting an Appeal 

This form of appeal involves the countless forms of novelties 
and specialties which are employed for advertising purposes. 
It may consist of anything from an inexpensive blotter or 
calendar to some high priced article. During recent years this 
form of appeal has come to occupy an important place, both 
in point of utility and expenditure, it being estimated that up- 
ward of one hundred million dollars are spent for this form of 
appeal every year in the United States. 

The essential element of a Suggestive Appeal is that it 
possesses some attributes which make it desirable of itself so 
that the consumer will retain it for some time, thus making it 
a continuous reminder of the commodity which it is designed 
to advertise. 

Whatever such an appeal consists of, its value depends upon 
three general considerations: 1st, its utility; 2nd, its appro- 
priateness; 3rd, its circulation. 

The considerations of such an appeal's utility are much the 
same as those of any commodity and can be judged by the same 
principle discussed in three previous sections of this work 
under the heading of Commodities. The important point to 
consider is that in the cases of many of such articles that are 
frequently used the utility is a fancied rather than a real one. 

The appropriateness of a Suggestive Appeal refers to such 
qualities of utility as it possesses that make it useful at 
such times or under conditions when the consumer would be 
most likely to think or have need for the commodity it ad- 
vertises. 
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The circulation of a Suggestive Appeal refers to the character 
of prospects to whom it is distributed. When the list of 
recipients is selected with a view to their not only being pros- 
pective customers from the nature of their business, but also 
because of some additional and specific reasons, the results will 
naturally be greater than if such articles are sent out promiscu- 
ously. 

The conditions under which they are distributed is also an 
important consideration. The suggestions made in reference 
to the manner of distributing Samples will apply in such cases. 

The suggestions given as to all three Forms of Appeals, 
whether Affirmative, Demonstrative or Suggestive, will be 
found to apply more or less generally, whether they are directed 
at the retailer or at the consumer. 

Question Reylew 

1. Of what may an advertisement consist? 

2. What should each expression constitute? 

3. What are incentives based upon knowledge? 

4. Vfhat are incentives based upon opinions? 

5. To what does construction refer? 

6. Under what three heads is it considered? 

7. To what does Form refer? 

8. To what does Character refer? 

9. To what does Structure refer? 

10. What are the three Forms of Appeals? 

11. What is an Affirmative appeal? 

12. From what two viewpoints is an Affirmative appeal? 

13. What may be the Operating of an appeal? 

14. What is a Dependent Appeal? 

15. What is an Independent Appeal? 

16. To what does the Constituency of an appeal refer? 

17. From what three viewpoints should Attention incentives 
be considered? 
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18. From what two viewpoints should Interest incentives 
be considered? 

19. From what two viewpoints should Desire incentives 
be considered? 

20. From what two viewpoints should Action incentives 
be considered? 

21. What is a Demonstrative appeal? 

22. What are the three main forms of Demonstrative ap- 
peal? 

23. Upon what is the value of a Sample contingent? 

24. Upon what is the value of a Trial contingent? 

25. Under what conditions is a Demonstration of value? 

26. What is the distinction between a personal and an im- 
personal demonstration? 

27. Upon what is the value of a Demonstration contingent? 

28. Upon what is the value of a Suggestive appeal contin- 
gent? 



CHAPTER III 

CONSTRUCTION {Continited) 

In the last chapter we discussed the FORM of an appeal. In 
this chapter we toiU discuss the CHARACTER of an appeal. 
Character refers to the psychological principles which produce 
the desired physiological response. 

A human being is simply a material machine which is designed 
to be operated by an internal force. This force is called an ego by 
somSy a spirit by others and by various other names. Each 
machine is also affected by external forces. The extent of such 
effects is dependent upon the degree to which the machine is under 
control by its operator. 

Soms human machines are under control^ others are not. The 
former govern their response to stimuli; the latter do not, they are 
like corks being tossed about thither and yon by the tides and the 
waves. Between these two extremes is a great majority of human 
machines thai are partly controlled. With many of these the 
response to some stimidi is governed^ while the response to other 
stimuli is purely reflex. With others of this majority the response 
to most stimuli is partly controlled but never wholly so. 

Psychology, by experiment and research, has established many 
truths in this connection which enable the younger man to work 
with a degree of knowledge which would otherwise take years of 
experience and observation to ax^uire. The manner in which 
these elements are to be considered in the construction of an adver- 
tisement comprises the character of the appeal. 

205 
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The Character of an Appeal Is Goneidered from Three Viewpoints, 

i.e.. Process, Action and Basis 

The process of an appeal refers to the kind of nervous activ- 
ity produced by the stimuli. Under '* Physiological Condi- 
tions " we learned that there were three kinds of nervous activi- 
ties, i. e., Reflex, Simple and Complex. The kind of a Nerv- 
ous Activity and the form of Mental Process resulting de- 
pends upon the character of the stimulus. The character of 
a stimulus is given its status by the psychologist according 
to the degree to which the average individual is able or unable 
to control his response to it. 

The Action of an appeal refers to the manner in which the 
nervous activity produced, acts upon the mental processing 
of the individual. Some forms of stimuli have a tendency to 
stimulate extensive mental processing while other forms of 
stimuli are likely to discourage and even prevent mental activi- 
ties. 

The Basis of an appeal refers to the kind of argument by 
which is conveyed the impression as to the manner in which 
the commodity will satisfy a want. In other words, it refers 
to the conclusion as to what viewpoint of the commodity's 
utility will be most attractive to the prospect. 

The Process of an Appeal May he Impulsive or Deliberative 

Under Psychological Conditions we discussed two forms of 
mental processes, i. e.. Impulsive and Deliberative. An adver- 
tisement is an appeal designed to stimulate a mental process 
which, will result in a desired response. It becomes evident, 
therefore, that the stimuli comprising the appeal must be 
selected with due consideration as to the form of mental Pro- 
cess which should be most effective under the circumstances. 

The first consideration in this connection is a knowledge of 
the Character of Stimuli which will produce either form of 
nervous process. The next essential is the decision as to which 
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form of process, will be most eflFective for the advertising of the 
commodity in question. This will depend upon the natural 
mental tendencies of the class appealed to and to the extent 
and character of the previous mental activities of the average 
individual, (comprising that class), regarding the want which 
the commodity is designed to satisfy. 

For instance, if the want is strong enough to be equivalent 
to pain, or if the want is for any reason a dominant one, judg- 
ment is not liable to be employed and an impulsive appeal will 
be eflFective. If, however, the initial response should not pro- 
duce the desired anticipated satisfaction, a competitor might 
have to contend with doubts raised in the consumer's mind 
resulting from the previous dissatisfaction. Therefore, the indi- 
vidual's previous mental activities might make a Deliberative 
Appeal necessary. 

There are numerous conditions where a decision, as to 
which form of appeal will be most eflFective, should only be 
arrived at after the most careful consideration of all phases 
of the situation. 

GeneraUy speaking, however, an impulsive appeal should 
be employed in the advertising of commodities which are easy 
of access; require but small or simplified investment; slight 
eflFort to procure; or which from their nature are made use of 
generally and frequently. A Deliberative Appeal will be 
eflFective usually in the advertising of a commodity which is 
new; expensive; inaccessible; or required but occasionally. 

In this connection it should be remembered that under 
physiological conditions it was found that there were three 
forms of nervous activities, i. e., reflex, simple and complex, 
and that all forms of nervous activities may be reciprocal. 
Thus an appeal designed to produce an impuUive mental 
process may create an image which of itself might constitute 
either reflex or deliberative stimuli of a positive or a negative 
character. Thus while the conclusion as to what stimuli 
should be employed might be a correct one, the interpretation 
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as to what constitutes the desired stimuli, or the execution 
of it, may be erroneous and apparently disprove the law. 

An Impulsive Appeal Is One Which Is Made to the Instincts or to 

the Emotions 

Impulsive acts being unconscious, unreasoning, or involun* 
tary in their nature are naturally confined almost exclusively 
to such as are controlled by the ganglionic nervous system 
and are therefore purely reflex in character. All reflexes are 
simply natural reactions to the nervous force created by the 
effect of the stimuli upon a sense organ just the same as an 
engine wheel revolves in response to the steam force created 
by the application of heat to water. 

When a purely nervous reaction is a simple or direct one it is 
designated as an instinctive act. When it is a complicated 
or reciprocal one it is called an emotional act. A sudden 
movement in front of the eye will cause a blinking of the eye- 
lid. This response is simple and direct and therefore instinc- 
tive. Say something insulting to a person and you create 
a negative state of mind which becomes reciprocally reflex 
stimuli and the response is an emotional one. 

Some instincts are primitive while others are resultant. 
Reproduction of species, self-preservation, love, harmony and 
all normal tendencies are primitive instincts. When any one 
or series of primitive instincts constitute uncontrolled or 
over-developed nervous reflexes, in other words unnatural, the 
tendency may be considered as a resultant instinct. Thus 
sports of various kinds are all more or less the result of the 
primitive instinct of self-preservation. 

Emotional acts comprehend in a general way such reflex 
responses to stimuli as are positive or negative to appetites 
or desires. While appetites and desires may seem at first 
to be merely resultant instincts, they are really states of mind. 
Thus the appeal to the employee to make himself a high-sal- 
aried official causes him to stop and attend to the stimuli only 
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if he has had previous thoughts which have produced a desire 
for such accomplishment or dissatisfaction with his present 
condition. 

Appetites, however, are more physical than mental and com- 
prehend to such internal or external cravings or tastes which 
are practically dominant habits. The craving for candy, 
tobacco, liquors and similar tendencies toward over-indul- 
gence are illustrations of appetites while those things for which 
one hopes or aspires comprise his desires. 

A properly interpreted and executed Instinctive Impulsive 
Appeal will generally be more eflFective than a similarly con- 
structed Emotional Impulsive Appeal. The nearer it comes to 
being a Primitive Instinct appeal the better. This is because 
the nervous activities induced by the former are more direct 
and simple than in the latter case. 

A Deliberative Appeal Is One Which Is Made to the IndividuaPs 

Intellect or Knowledge 

While Intellect and Knowledge are more or less closely 
related and inter-dependent, there is a vital difference between 
the two. A person's intelligence is contingent upon his ability 
to comprehend and think quickly, while his knowledge depends 
upon the quantity and quality of his previous impressions. 
The degree of his intelligence depends upon the potentiality 
of his brain cells and the condition of his nervous system as 
well as the extent of co-ordination between the two. This 
is governed by his mode of living and certain inherent char- 
acteristics. A person's knowledge depends upon the develop- 
ment of his sense organs and the character of the stimuli pre- 
sented to them. Many people possess unusually keen minds 
but very little knowledge. Others can recite facts with parrot- 
like precision in almost endless quantities but lack the ability 
to make use of their knowledge. 

An appeal to Intellect may be made to the individual's 
Judgment or to his Imagination. An appeal to knowledge 
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may be made to Experience or Belief. A person's judgment 
may be mature or immature. His imagination may be stim- 
ulated by constructing a hypothesis which either suggests 
or creates images of the various elements of satisfaction, or 
reconstructs images from his memory area. A person's 
experience upon a subject may be complete or incomplete 
or his beliefs may be logical or illogical. 

It is impossible to stipulate specifically just how or when any 
form of Impulsive or Deliberative appeal should be employed 
except as a general suggestion. However, a realization of the 
various forms and an appreciation of their functions will assist 
the practitioner in his conclusions because his judgment in the 
matter will more nearly approximate conscious eflFort. 

The form of the appeal itself will be an important consider- 
tion inasmuch as in some cases conditions will only permit of 
the most condensed form of Impulsive appeal. When space 
and other conditions permit, however, it will be found effective 
if the attention incentives consist of Impulsive Stimuli with 
the Interest Desire and Action Incentives comprising varying 
qualities of both Impulsive and Deliberative stimuli and pos- 
sibly ending with Impulsive Stimuli. This, however, is all 
a matter of interpretation. 

The Action of an Appeal May be Suggestive or Dominant 

Some people consider that the most eflFective method of 
influencing others is to bring them to a point of desire by means 
of suggestion. Others contend that better results can be 
achieved by dominating their prospect's mind. In the former 
case the prospect is led to a point where the response is one of 
desire while in the latter case the response is made as the re- 
sult of belief, either in the existence of his want or the degree 
of satisfaction to be obtained. 

When the action of an appeal is Suggestive its purpose is to 
make the prospect think or feel to a point where the response 
will follow as a natural sequence. When the action is Domi- 
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nant its purpose is to arrest the thinking or feeling process and 
to precipitate action in the shortest possible time. When the 
action of an Impulsive or Deliberate appeal is Suggestive its 
interpretation will generally be a positive one, while the inter- 
pretation of a Dominant Impulsive Appeal will be negative. 

Whether a Suggestive or Dominant Action will be most 
eflFective in producing an initial response will be dependent on 
the extent to which the habit or custom, which it is desired 
to stimulate or overcome, is a dominant one with the prospect. 
Whether the response will be continued depends upon the 
degree of satisfaction derived from the commodity. 

A person may obey a command once, if it is given with 
sufficient force and apparent authority. However, most 
people object to being forced and will quite frequently forego 
pleasures when they realize that they are being dominated. 
On the other hand, suggestions which result in mental or 
nervous activities will cause people to desire and do things 
which are absolutely unnecessary or even destructive. 

Suggestive Action May be Either Concrete or Abstract 

Concrete suggestion stimulates mental or nervous activities 
by a series of definite and specific steps as to the how and why 
of a commodity's utility. These steps may be independent 
of or dependent on each other. For instance, one automobile 
advertiser devotes his entire ad. to suggesting the "riding" 
pleasure of his car. The tires, springs, structure, smooth 
running engine and other points are dealt with, all of which 
combine to insure this pleasure. Another automobile adver- 
tiser suggests concretely the satisfaction given by his car 
because of its comfort, low repair cost and low operating cost, 
all of which are independent of each other. 

Abstract suggestion stimulates mental and nervous activi- 
ties by indefinite steps or creating an impression of some in- 
tangible utility. For instance, a piano manufacturer adver- 
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tises that his make is the one used in the opera house, the 
inference being that its quality is the cause of this. 

Abstract suggestion may be either relevant as in the case 
of the piano ad, or it may be irrelevant as in an ad of Quaker 
Oats which is chiefly occupied by a cut of the Quaker with 
the headline ** What the Quaker stands for. " Another notable 
illustration is that of the Flour advertiser — "Eventual'y, why 
not now? " — which could refer to death or salvation or anything 
which might happen to be in the reader's mind. 

The distinction between Relevant and Irrelevant Abstract 
Suggestion, is that which confines the prospect's mental 
activities to the commodity being advertised and that which 
has a tendency to cause activities in other directions. 

Dominant Action May Be Either Mandatory or Aasertative 

When the appeal is composed chiefly of an out and out com- 
mand to respond in a specific manner, without giving reasons 
why such response is desirable, the action is a mandatory one. 
When it consists of simple statements as to the commodity's 
utility the Action is assertative. "Buy Jones' Bread," for 
instance, is Mandatory, while "Jones' Bread is Best" is Asser- 
tative. These illustrations do not, however, exemplify the 
highest types of either form of Dominant Action. 

Mandatory Action may be positive as in the "Buy Jones' 
Bread " case or it may be negative as " Don't Eat Poor Bread. " 
The effectiveness of either will depend to a great extent upon 
the treatment and correlated stimuli. 

Assertative Action may be argumentative as "Wonderful 

Cure for Sore Hands " or " Best for Baby's Skin. " It may also 

be reiterative, in which case the same point is demonstrated 

in several different ways. 

The Basis of an Appeal May Be the Gonunodity's Principle or 

Purpose 

In advertising some commodities it is necessary to state 
the how and why of its utility. In other cases the most effect- 
ive appeal will be the statement as to what it will do. The 
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reason for the first condition is that the demand for the class 
of commodity in question has reached a point where the con- 
sumer is able to analyze and determine the merits of competing 
commodities. In the second case the demand has not yet 
reached that stage or mayhap the cost of the commodity or the 
degree of its utility is not of suflScient importance to make such 
an analysis worth while. 

Perhaps the structure of the commodity is such that would 
make it difficult to show how and why in an advertisement, 
therefore, the purpose of the appeal would be to create an open- 
ing for some related sales effort, as a salesman's call or a dem- 
onstration. 

Whether the appeal should be based upon the Commodity 's 
Principle or Purpose is a very important consideration. A 
decision upon this point will determine, to a large extent, the 
nature of the co-related selling efforts. Therefore, it should 
be reached only as the result of a most careful analysis of the 
situation's requirements. 

This consideration is essential whether the process o£ the 
appeal is to be Impulsive or Deliberative, also whether its 
action is to be Suggestive or Dominant. 

The Principle of an Appeal May Refer to Either the Commodity's 

Construction or Operation 

An appeal based upon the commodity's Construction may 
involve an explanation of the manner in which it is made; 
the skill and facilities of its producers and the quality of the 
materials of which it is composed. 

The phraseology employed may be technical in character 
if addressed to the expert or perfectly simple and readily 
understood by the average layman. The general impression 
prevails that it is impossible to describe a commodity's con- 
struction in specific terms which will interest and be understood 
by the layman. However, there have been notable instances 
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of where most intricate technical information has been con- 
veyed by means of graphic illustration and simple language. 

When an appeal is based upon the commodity's Operation 
the purpose may be to indicate its simplicity, convenience, 
economy or similiar features which constitute its more or less 
exclusive attributes. 

In many instances it will be found advantageous to combine 
both the Construction and Operation as the basis of the appeal. 
In either event it is essential that every point made be delin- 
eated in such a manner that it is readily assimilated and easily 
understood. 

The Purpose of an Appeal May Refer to the Commodity's 

UtiUty or Satisfaction 

While satisfaction is an essential of utility it is a superlative 
degree. A commodity may possess utility and yet not give 
satisfaction due to the fact that the class it represents has 
not reached an adequate stage of development. 

A commodity's utility may be stated in either a general 
or specific manner according to the character of the service it 
renders. In considering this point it will be well for the prac- 
titioner to review the discussion of these points given in the 
first section of this work under the three chapters on Com- 
modities. 

Creating an impression as to the satisfaction a commodity 
will give may be a definite or an indefinite proposition. Much 
will depend upon whether the service rendered is tangible or 
intangible. The consumer's existing as well as probable or 
possible state of mind is also an important consideration. 

It will be found that in many cases it is necessary or advis- 
able to cover all four points of Construction, Operation, Utility 
and Satisfaction. Every situation has its specific requirements. 
No rule can be made which will cover all advertising. Some 
commodities make all points possible arguments. Others pre- 
sent but slight opportunities on any of the points. 
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Question Review 

1. What is a human body? 

2. By what is it controlled? 

3. By what is it aflFected? 

4. From what three viewpoints is the character of an appeal 
considered? 

5. To what does the Process of an appeal refer? 

6. To what does the Action of an appeal refer? 

7. To what does the Basis of an appeal refer? 

8. What may the Process of an appeal be? 

9. What is an Impulsive Appeal? 

10. What are primitive instincts? 

11. What are resultant instincts? 

12. What are emotional acts? 

13. What is a Deliberative Appeal? 

14. What is intellect? 

15. What is knowledge? 

16. What may be the action of an appeal? 

17. What is Suggestive Action? 

18. What is Dominant Action? 

19. What may Suggestive Action be? 

20. What may Dominant Action be? 

21. What may be the Basis of an appeal? 

22. To what may the Principle of an appeal refer? 

23. To what may the Purpose of an appeal refer? 



CHAPTER IV 

STRUCTURE 

We have seen thai a thorough analysis of the commodities 
and an accurate conclusion as to its selling possibilities are 
essential to successful advertising. Also the necessity for a 
logical decision as to the Form and Character of the appeal. 
In addition to this it is of utmost importance that the appeal 
be presented in a manner that uriU stimulate mefdal activities 
without producing waste, resulting from the need for undue 
effort or an improper assimilation. The discussion of this 
phase of constru^dion will be considered under the title of STRUC- 
TURE. 

The component elements of Structure are: Typography, 
Illustration, Glossonomy and Topography. Typography re- 
fers to the mechanical arrangement of the component units. 
Illustration refers to the artistic elements. Glossonomy refers 
to the phraseology, and Topography refers to the general effect 
presented by a unit of appeal as a whole. An understanding 
of the principles underlying each of these elements is essential 
to the efficient structure of an appeal. 

Typography Is Considered Under Four Main Subdivisions: 
Composition, Proportion, Motif and Emphasis 

Composition considers the selection and arrangement of 
the mechanical elements by which the expression is con- 
structed. The force of many an advertising campaign has 
been partially and frequently entirely, lost as the result of 
improper selection or poor arrangement. Efficiency in this 
respect requires a knowledge of the relative values of com- 
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ponent elements as regards their effect, in combinations, upon 
the reader. 

Inasmuch as it hardly ever occurs that component elements 
are similar in any two cases, it is impossible to lay down any 
specific rules of procedure. Proficiency in composition is 
an art which can only be achieved as the result of practice and 
experience. 

Proportion refers to such mutual adjustment or adaptation 
of the entire structure and its component parts as will be 
readily assimilated by the eye. The eye, being a mechan- 
ical instrument for recording specific forms of vibratory activ- 
ities^ is limited as to the scope and extent of its activities. 
The principles underlying these limitations are known as the 
Laws of Optics. A knowledge of these laws will be of great 
assistance to the advertising practitioner. 

Motif refers to the relationship which the composition bears 
to the subject and object of the appeal. It too frequently 
happens that an appeal escapes the attention of those who 
would naturally be most interested, because the effect of the 
appeal is to create an impression which is entirely out of 
keeping with the nature of its contents. A frivolous treat- 
ment of a serious subject will not generally interest those 
who would be logical prospects. 

Emphasis refers to the means employed to make impressions 
of the most important phases in a manner that is suflSciently 
strong to assure that they at least do not escape attention. 
In some instances such points are under-emphasized to a 
degree which deprives them of their real utility. In other 
cases some points are over-emphasized to such an extent as 
to detract from the balance of the incentives. 

The Composition of T3rpography Should Be Considered as to 

Strength and Unity 

Strength may attract attention, but unless the appeal also 
possesses unity, it is more likely Jto produce confusion than 
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action. Many advertising men make the mistake of relying 
upon strength alone. They overlook the physiological fact 
that excessive activity is productive of depression. 

Strength may be extensive or intensive, or both. Ex- 
tensiveness refers to relationship which the units bear to 
their background in proportion to its size. When the units 
are so closely related as to almost or entirely obliterate the 
backgroimd, the effect is liable to be monotonous, which is 
directly opposed to strength. Intensiveness refers to the 
degree of contrast which the component units bear to their 
background or to each other. Extreme intensity requires 
extra effort by the eye, and is liable to frustrate its own pur- 
pose, especially if it is an extensive intensity. 

Unity refers to the harmonious relationship which the com- 
ponent elements and lines of action should bear to each other. 
When there is a lack of unity, it necessitates a continuous 
readjustment of the optic or mental reaction which is liable 
to result in fatigue and a consequent waning of interest. 
Many advertisements consist of such a hodgepodge of elements 
and lines that it is well nigh impossible for the reader to gain 
any coherent impression whatever. Such composition is 
worse than useless. 

The Proportion of Typography Should Be Considered as to Size 

and Shape 

A decision as to what shall be the size and shape of the appeal 
is a problem which puzzles every practitioner. In some cases 
the conclusion is contingent upon the size of the appropria- 
tion and the number of mediums to be employed. In other 
instances the effect to be produced is the only consideration. 
This may result in an effort which is similar to trying to 
squeeze a quart into a pint, or conversely, of trying to fill a 
quart with a pint. 

In determining the size of an appeal it should be considered 
in connection with the quantity and sizes of the masses 
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of type illustration and white space which are essential to 
an eflfective structure. The sizes of the masses of type will 
depend upon the number of words and the sizes of the type 
necessary to convey the impression efficiently. The sizes 
of the illustrations should be such as will convey adequate 
impressions of the subjects which it is deemed necessary to 
illustrate. The masses of white space required can be de- 
termined after a conclusion is reached as to the extent of 
type and illustration masses. If any one mass is out of pro- 
portion to the others, the effect is liable to be negative. For 
instance if the appeal is 90 percent illustration, five percent 
white space and five percent type, the illustration is likely 
to overshadow the type so that it might just as well be elimi- 
nated and save the cost of the space it occupies. 

The shape of the appeal will depend to a great extent upon 
the shapes of the component masses. The shape of the back- 
ground or the space which the appeal will occupy will also 
be an important factor. The shape of an appeal may be 
natural or irregular. A natural shape conforms to the laws 
of optics and of art as laid down by the Greeks and is more 
effective. However, there are many conditions under which 
a natural shape would be impractical, but these conditions 
do not occur with such frequency as the use of irregular 
shape would seem to indicate. 

The Motive of Typography May Be Artistic or Utilitarian 

When the effect of the composition has for its chief object 
the creating of a pleasing impression alone, it is an artistic 
composition. When its purpose is simply to convey a defi- 
nite impression as to some commodity, its compositioji is 
utilitarian. 

There are conditions under which it is considered by some 
that the appearance of the appeal should be purely artistic, 
while in other cases it may be deemed advisable that it be 
strictly utilitarian — possibly severely so. 
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A decision as to whether the composition should be Artis- 
tic or Utilitarian will depend to a great extent upon the sub- 
ject of the appeal and the class appealed to. There are many 
cases extant where composition could be more artistic with- 
out detracting in the least from its definiteness. In other 
cases a little less of the artistic e£Pect and a higher degree of 
utility would be a better investment for the advertiser. 

The essential elements of Artistic Typography are: Ex- 
cellence and Distinctiveness. Many attempts at artistic 
effects are so far from possessing excellence that they are worse 
than useless. Likewise many advertisements carry Distinct- 
iveness to such an extreme as to make them really offensive. 

Excellence is a quality that appeals to all for the simple 
reason that it is a definite quality. It leaves no loophole 
for a misconception or lack of interest on the part of the reader. 
Nevertheless it is a quality which cannot be interpreted and 
executed by the average untrained mind. 

Distinctiveness is proper interpretation of the individ- 
uality of the commodity itself and the firm back of it, and 
is of itself a verification of the statements contained in the 
appeal. It frequently happens that an attempt to produce 
a distinctive effect results in attracting only such people as 
would not be interested in the subject of the appeal. 

In the cases of some forms of appeal such as newspaper or 
magazine advertising there is only one reliable way of in- 
suring a uniformity of Excellence and Distinctiveness and 
that is to have the appeal constructed exactly as it is desired 
and then to furnish all publications with plates or mats. 

There are many examples to be found where the composi- 
tion is effective from the standpoints of both Excellence and 
Distinctiveness. Perhaps the most notable of these, in view 
of the many difficulties which must be contended with, are 
found in the advertising of some large department stores 
throughout the country, especially Wanamaker's New York 
Advertising. 
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Emphasis in Typography May Be Achieved by Isolation, Incon- 
gruity and Display 

Emphasis in Typography or any other element of adver- 
tising is a quality which is little understood, either as to cause 
or effects. We see a person who is overdressed, carrying 
style to an extreme, resplendent in bright color eflfects and 
laden down with jewelry, and it calls forth ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

In advertising, however, it quite often occurs that the 
more atrocious and abortive the emphasis, the more over- 
dressed, resplendent and laden down with embellishment the 
more likely it is to be considered "fine." While it is true 
that the advertiser's ignorance makes this possible it does not 
constitute an excuse for the practitioner's tendency to rack 
his brains in the endeavor to pander to this ignorance. 

Emphasis by Isolation may be a Mechanical Isolation or 
an Actual one. When Isolation is Mechanical it is achieved 
by some method which directs the optic activity to the de- 
sired point as illustrated by the arrow. The diflBculty to 
be considered in this form of Emphasis is, that it does not lead 
the reader entirely around or through, and results in his 
overlooking matter which should be assimilated. When the 
Isolation is an Actual one, it is accomplished by segregating 
the unit from the rest by a liberal use of white space or other 
intervening matter. 

Emphasis by Incongruity may be achieved by employing 
an illogical size or shape in connection with the point which is 
to be emphasized. An illogical size, shape or color is one 
which is not in harmony with the structural effect of the appeal 
itself. When Isolation by Incongruity is employed, care 
should be taken lest the emphasized units dominate the 
reader's attention to the exclusion of the other units. 

Emphasis by Display may be achieved by means of large 
or heavy faced type, or by illustrations. Just when large 
type should be employed or the unit should be illustrated 
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is a matter which must rest with the judgment of the practi- 
tioner. Many of the principles upon which such judgment 
should be based will be found in text books devoted to Ty- 
pography, but a practical knowledge can only be acquired by 
intelligent practice and analyzed experiences. 

In employing any form of emphasis, great care should be 
taken to guard against presenting stimuli which are difficult 
for the reader to assimilate or which produce confusion in- 
stead of conclusion. 

Illustration Is Considered Under Four Headings: Naturalistic, 

Conventional, Graphic and Decoratiye 

According to the anthropologist, primitive man conveyed 
his ideas to his fellow by means of signs and crudely drawn 
pictures. It is claimed that this method of communication 
preceded speech and there can be but slight doubt that it 
is so. Therefore the primal purpose of the picture is to 
illustrate some thought which it is found difficult to express 
clearly by means of words. With this origin as a basis there 
can be little question as to the logicalness of the theory that 
the utility of the illustration is contingent upon the character 
and quality of the impressions which it conveys. When em- 
ployed as an incentive in an advertising appeal this is especially 
true because its function then becomes one of producing or 
assisting to produce a specific response. 

To illustrate anything a person must know it, not only 
in a perfunctory manner, but he must feel it — almost too 
strongly to express in words or at best in few enough words 
to make it interesting. The ability to make this form of 
expression is not given to all men. It requires an excep- 
tional faculty for assimilation and an unusually highly devel- 
oped nervous mechanism, of a peculiar nature. Such a 
faculty enables its possessor to produce response of a character 
which could be accomplished in no other manner. Many 
instances of the faculty have been found among cartoonists. 
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notably in the case of the late Thomas Nast> whose cartoons 
were practically the cause of breaking up the Tweed Ring, 
which held New York in its grip for so many years. 

In spite of the fact that Illustration requires this unusual 
faculty and that it must be more eflPective than art as it is 
generally conceived, it is no infrequent occurrence to observe 
illustrations in advertising which are not only entirely de- 
void of conception, but are absolutely lacking in artistic merit. 
The resultant waste is not confined alone to the cost of the 
illustrations themselves or the space which they occupy, 
but to the enormous difference in results which might have 
been produced at a slightly higher cost. 

The man who is unable to succeed as an artist can generally 
find ready sale for his productions to impecunious advertisers, if 
the price is right. There is only one way to obtain illustra- 
tions which will warrant their cost of circulation, and that is 
to employ a man who possesses the ability of both the artist 
and the cartoonist and then pay him for the time required 
to study the proposition as well as for the production itself. 

Naturalistic Illustration May Be Pictorial or Objective or Both 

Naturalistic Illustration as the term implies is essentially 
natural. It is as nearly faithful to its subject as it is possible 
for human ability to produce. Many attempts at Natural- 
istic Illustration fail because their lack of faithfulness creates 
a false impression and subsequent dissatisfaction. 

Pictorial Naturalistic Illustration refers to such as convey 
one or more impressions as to related subjects. Such rela- 
tionships may be Actual or Idealistic, according to the view- 
point assumed as the basis of the conception. The main 
essential is that its component elements are all true to nature. 

Pictorial Illustration may be Relevant or Irrelevant to the 
subject of the appeal. When it is Relevant its tendency is to 
stimulate a more intensive mental activity of the reader ^ 
regarding the subject of the appeal. When it is Irrelevant 
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the effect will quite likely be to divert the reader's mental 
activities into channels which are entirely unrelated to the 
subject of the appeal, and strangely true is it that the greater 
the merit of an Irrelevant Illustration the more likely is this 
result to be produced. 

Pictorial Objective Illustration refers to such as convey one 
or more impressions, regarding a specific object, which are 
faithful to the subject. The impressions so conveyed may 
refer either to the Appearance of the object or to its Applica- 
tion or to both. The Appearance of the object may be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of construction or of quality, 
while the Application of an object may be depicted in a way 
that indicates how it meets a specific or a general require- 
ment. 

Conventional Illustration May Be Delineative or Ornamental 

Conventional Illustration is never literal — it never con- 
veys faithful impressions as to all the details of its subject. 
Its function is more than of suggesting, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the impression of the object in a manner which in 
some cases makes it more general, or, in others the basis for 
the reader's imaginative processes. 

There are some conditions under which literal illustration 
might have a tendency to be offensive, either because of the 
subject, or because the class appealed to might have their 
artistic sense shocked at what would seem to them to be 
"A Crude Presentation. " On the other hand there are many 
people who fail to gain an impression upon any subject unless 
it is presented in such a manner that there is nothing left 
to their imagination. However the degree to which this 
will apply depends to a great extent upon the prospect's 
familiarity with the subject of the appeal. 

Delineative Conventional Illustration may be Ingenuous 
or Interpretive. It is Ingenuous when it adheres to its sub- 
ject in a more or less general way without including extraneous 
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motifs, either as to shapes or colors. It is Interpretive when 
it simply suggests its subject in a more or less indefinite man- 
ner and involves unrelated motifs. That the Utility of De- 
lineative. Conventional Illustration is dependent upon many 
of the principles which apply to Pictorial Naturalistic Illus- 
tration should also be taken into consideration. 

Ornamental Conventional Illustration refers to such forms 
of illustration as are employed for adding to the attractiveness 
of the appeal. The principles involved will be considered 
more extensively under Decorative Illustration. 

Graphic Illustration May Indicate the Process or Uses of the Subject 

A Graphic Illustration is one which is composed of two or 
more related illustrations regarding the same subject. These 
component illustrations may be connected by actual con- 
tact or by any of the numerous mechanical effects that are 
generally employed. Occasionally the connection may con- 
sist of an obvious association. 

A Graphic Illustration which indicates the process of the 
subject may consider it from either the standpoints of Oper- 
ation or Effect. When Operation is the basis of the illustra- 
tion the process will be to convey an impression as to how 
the subject meets a specific requirement and showing the 
superiority of its utility by illustrating its merit at every 
step of the process. It may indicate these elements of the 
subject in either a Dependent or an Independent manner, 
although the possibility of this latter distinction will depend 
largely upon the nature of the subject. When the process 
illustrates the Effect of the subject, it may do so in either a 
Progressive or a Demonstrative manner. The Effect of a 
Progressive Graphic Illustration indicates in some manner 
the degree of satisfaction which is enjoyed by the user of the 
subject. By way of illustration, a woman buys a certain 
brand of flour and derives pleasure because it enables her to 
produce — say a pie, with least trouble. It also gives her addi- 
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tional satisfaction because the pie pleases her husband with 
the result that he takes her to the theatre after dinner, pre- 
sumably because the fine pie, which this flour enabled her 
to bake, put him in an amiable frame of mind. The Effect 
of a Demonstrative Graphic Illustration indicates by means 
of some Actual or Mythical test just why the subject will give 
satisfaction. The illustration of the shoe being sawed in half, 
exposing .the different materials to view exemplifies this form 
of illustration. 

When the Graphic Illustration indicates the uses of its 
subject the process is one which delineates the uses in a con- 
cise manner. For instance, the scouring soap is useful for 
cleaning tinware, chinaware, cut glass and many other things. 
Illustrating these points creates an impression of greater de- 
sirability. However, such delineation may be of actual 
uses or of suggestive uses. When it indicates actual uses, 
it refers to such wants as already exist generally. When it 
indicates suggestive uses its purpose is to create new wants, 
which the subject can satisfy. Graphic Illustration of actual 
uses may indicate either specific or general utilities, while 
those of suggestive uses may be designed to create a want 
for the service rendered by the commodity itself or by its 
application to some existing condition give a greater service 
to some related article. 

Decorative Illustration May Be Structural or Embellishing 

When Decorative Dlustration is involved in the construc- 
tion of the entire appeal it is structural. When it simply con- 
stitutes an individual unit, its purpose is that of an em- 
bellishment. Properly employed. Decorative Illustration 
can be very effective in increasing the attractiveness of the 
appeal. When it is overdone, however, it may be interesting 
purely from an artistic standpoint and in consequence de- 
prive the appeal of a considerable amount of its utility. 
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Structural Decorative Illustration may be harmonious 
either with the subject of the appeal or with the units 
of which it consists. All lines in use today in any 
form of decorative art are simply records and re- 
mainders of the methods which previous generations em- 
ployed to convey their impressions. Thus curved lines, 
horizontals, perpendiculars and diagonals either by them- 
selves or in combination, aU express diflferent forms of nerv- 
ous energy. To employ them inconsistently has a tendency 
to create confusion. 

Embellishing Decorative Illustration may be realistic or 
symbolic. When it is realistic it is designed to convey an 
impression regarding some related or unrelated subject in 
either a naturalistic or a conventional manner. When it 
is naturalistic it constitutes a faithful reproduction of some 
thing which has existed or does exist. When it is symbolic 
it is designed to create some impression in a suggestive 
manner, which custom has come to regard as indicating the 
thing itself. Thus, a keystone executed in either a naturalistic 
or conventional manner would be a realistic embellishment, 
while a winged foot woidd be a symbolic embellishment. 

Question Review 

1. To what does Structure refer? 

2. What are the component elements of Structure? 

3. To what does Typography refer? 

4. Under what four subdivisions is Typography con- 
sidered? 

5. To what does Composition refer? 

6. To what does Strength refer? 

7. To what does Unity refer? 

8. To what does Proportion refer? 

9. To what does Size in proportion refer? 

10. To what does Shape in proportion refer? 

11. To what does Motif refer? 
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12. What is Artistic Motif? 

13. What is Utilitarian Motif? 

14. To what does Emphasis refer? 

15. What is Emphasis by isolation? 

16. What is Emphasis by incongruity? 

17. What is Emphasis by display? 

18. Under what headings is Illustration considered? 

19. What is Naturalistic Illustration? 

20. To what does Pictorial Naturalistic Illustration refer? 

21. To what does Objective Naturalistic Illustration 
refer? 

22. What is Conventional Illustration? 

23. What is Delineative Conventional Illustration? 

24. What is Ornamental Conventional Illustration? 

25. To what does Graphic Illustration refer? 

26. How does Graphic Illustration consider process? 

27. How does Graphic Illustration consider uses? 

28. To what does Decorative Illustration refer? 

29. What is Structural Decorative Illustration? 

30. What is Embellishing Decorative Illustration? 



CHAPTER V 

GLOSSONOMY 

Glossonomy refers to the Laws of Language. Language refers 
to the structure of words and combinaiions of words by means of 
which people communicate toith each other. Words or combina- 
tions of words are simply symbols which are employed by one 
individual to express or convey to others an impression or thought 
regarding an object^ a condition^ or a process. An impression or a 
thought consists of mental images or series of images produced by 
the effect of some external stimuli upon a sense organ or it may 
result from a menial process. 

Glossonomy Is Considered Under Five Main Sub-divisions: 
Diction, Grammar, Figures, Properties and Composition 

The utility of words depends upon the ability of the in- 
dividual to employ them in such a manner as will create, in 
the minds of others, images which are duplicates of those in 
his own mind. For words to possess this utility to any person 
it is essential that he is in possession of such words as will 
enable him to express his image or images in an adequate and 
comprehensive manner. This is a more diflScult proposition 
than is generally realized. The extent and quality of the 
images which one person can create in the minds of others, by 
the use of words, is contingent upon the scope of the reader's 
vocabulary and the degree of refinement of his understanding 
or the words comprising his vocabulary. Some people have a 
limited vocabulary, but a thorough knowledge of the meaning 
of the words comprising it. Others have a rather extensive 
vocabulary, but a limited knowledge of the meanings of the 
words comprising it. A statement made to one of the first 
class, which is within the scope of his vocabulary, will readily 
produce a positive or a negative response. A statement made 
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to one of the latter class may require repeating several times, 
to produce a response. However, there are many words, which 
from their common usages are thoroughly understood by a 
large majority of people. These are known as simple words 
and are employed most frequently, because a great amount of 
mental effort is not required to generate the nervous energy 
necessary to express them. 

Therefore it becomes obvious that under ordinary circum- 
stances the most effective way for one person to create images in 
the minds of others is to employ simple words. However, simple 
words can only create simple images, and when the image to be 
conveyed is a composite or complex one, it becomes necessary 
to create a series of simple images which produce an imagina- 
tive process resulting in the reader's creating the composite 
or complex image himself. The reader may not be able to 
express this image in words, but he can respond to it. When 
this process is undertaken two things must be considered. 
First, that the series of simple expressions employed are 
selected intelKgently as to the impression they will create. 
Second, that the quantity of the simple expressions employed 
is not so great that the reader's interest will wane before the 
complete impression is produced. 

The ability to employ and combine words intelligently as 
well as to keep within the scope of the reader's interest is by 
no means a simple matter. It requires a knowledge of the 
character and quality of the effects of words and the art of 
combining them in such a manner that they constitute stimuli 
instead of causing the reader to use up nervous energy without 
making an impression. While this process has not and prob- 
ably cannot be reduced to a scientific basis, there have been 
gathered together as a result of experiment and research, a 
number of principles which constitute the Laws of Language. 
A knowledge of these laws will enable the advertising man to 
undertake the proposition with a greater effectiveness than 
could be ordinarily achieved. 
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The services of the advertising practitioner are generally 
required to convey impressions regarding some object, con- 
dition or process that is different from, or an improvement over, 
some object, condition or process that has been in more or less 
general use. Therefore it is usually necessary for his efforts 
to result in the creation of images which are somewhat more 
composite or complex than the ordinary run. On this account 
it is essential that the advertising practitioner should acquaint 
himself with these principles in the most thorough manner 
possible. 

It is an unfortunate fact that comparatively few people 
possess the ability to express themselves clearly. It is also 
unfortunate that few people possess the faculty of compre- 
hending the few who are able to express themselves. This 
latter class are unfortunate because any person's progress is 
dependent upon the quantity and quality of the impressions he 
receives. The more composite or complex the image the more 
complicated is the symbol or word which will convey its im- 
pression. The individual who can readily create images 
from complicated words receives a larger quantity of higher 
quality impressions in a shorter time than can the less intelli- 
gent man. It is a still further unfortunate fact that this class 
not only fail to realize their loss, but consider the use of com- 
plicated words as a cause for ridicule. It is not possible in this 
work to go into the matter of Glossonomy in an extensive or 
detailed fashion. The discussion will be confined to general 
principles and such specific suggestions as will be effective in 
demonstrating the necessity for a thorough study of the sub- 
ject which is essential to efficient practice. 

Diction Refers to tlie Purity, Propriety and Precision of the Words 

Employed 

In considering the importance of the selection of the words 
to be employed, it must be remembered that all impressions 
are made through, or by means of, some s ense or gan, and that 
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the character of the impression is contingent upon the nature 
of the nervous current produced by the stimuli. Words being 
symbolic stimuli, the character of the impressions produced 
by them are contingent upon the degree to which they ac- 
tually symbolize the objects, conditions or processes which they 
are designed to image. This may seem platitudinous, but the 
almost reckless abandon with which most people make use of 
words would indicate that its appreciation is most uncommon. 
I When words are employed in an advertisement which create 
I imperfect or erroneous images in the reader's mind, th6 result 
will be either a lack of desire or a loss of confidence. This is 
unfortunate because it is possible, by using the proper words 
and combinations of words, to convey impressions as to any 
object, condition or process that it is desired to convey. How- 
ever, it requires more efiFort than it does to employ words which 
come to mind readily and convey near-impressions. 

The Purity of Diction refers to the legitimacy of the origin 
and usage of the words employed. There are, generally speak- 
ing, two ways in which a word may become a part of the English 
language. One is by adoption from some other tongue and the 
other is by a combination of such adaptations either wholly or 
partially. Nearly all the words of general usage had their 
origin in the Latin or Greek languages. Subsequently many 
words have been adopted from other tongues. As a general 
rule all words can be traced back to a point where they con- 
stituted the natural vocal reflex resulting from some sensation, 
impression, or mental process. However, this consideration 
is an academic one and not of such importance to the advertis- 
ing practitioner as is the usage of the words he employs. 

In order that his appeal may be most eflFective it is essential 
that he employ only such words as will symbolize the object, 
condition or process to the greatest number of people. To 
accomplish this purpose it will be wise to avoid the use of 
words which are foreign, newly coined or obsolete, and confine 
himself strictly to words which are at present intelligible to the 
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class appealed to. His ability in this direction will be depend- 
V ent to a great extent upon the character of the mediums he 
I uses. If he uses national mediums, his words must be con- 
I fined to such as have national significance. If he uses local or 
class mediums, he can advantageously use words which are 
more or less provincial, technical or even lacking in refinement. 
In any of the latter circumstances it is essential that the prac- 
titioner be absolutely certain that such words are strictly of 
general usage among the class appealed to. To acquire Purity 
from the advertising practitioner's viewpoints requires that 
he acquaint himself intimately with the language of the class 
appealed to. Purity, from the grammarian's viewpoint, is a 
most laudable achievement, but it will not be very effective 
in a colony of newly arrived Italian immigrants or of illiterate 
Southern darkies. 

The Propriety of Diction refers to the relation which words 
in a sentence bear to each other. It frequently occurs that 
words which are absolutely Pure are combined in such a man- 
ner as to create an entirely different impression than was 
intended. If I say that Maud S. was a fast horse there would 
be no mistaking my meaning, but, if I say that yellow is a fast 
color as compared to violet, the impression might be gained 
that I meant yellow would not fade as quickly as violet. 
Perhaps a most effective illustration from the Advertising i 
Practitioner's viewpoint will be found in the advice of an ) 
earnest advertiser who said, "Don't let others cheat you — 
come here. " 

Precision of Diction refers to the conciseness of the im- 
pression c/eated by words. While many words are synony- 
mous, it frequently occurs that many synonyms have varying^ 
shades of difference. By frequent practice in tracing the differ- J 
ence between words which are apparently similar, the practi-. 
tioner will readily become accustomed to considering the exact 
meanings of words and unconsciously acquire greater pre- 
cision. To illustrate this point we will consider the distinction 
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between — weight and heaviness — Weight is ascertained by 
a fixed measure and lies in the thing itself. Heaviness is an 
opinion which one may have and its degree is mainly a matter 
of feelings. When the word weight is used to suggest the 
thought of heaviness the mind naturally wonders what the 
weight is in definite terms, because it has become accustomed 
to think of weight in this manner. The effect is to divert the 
person's mind to a greater or lesser extent from the purpose 
of the appeal. 

A person will tell another that they have a mutual interest 
in some matter when he means that they have a common 
interest in it. The tendency towards impropriety of diction 
is too prevalent and consequent confusion so general that ex- 
ceeding care must be exercised. 



Grammar Refers to Orthography, Etymolo^, Syntax and 

Punctuation 

Grammar is the most elementary part of logic. It is the 
beginning of the analysis of the thinking process. The prin- 
ciples and rules of grammar are the means by which the forms 
of language are made to correspond with the universal forms 
of thought. Single words may be cognized by the senses, but 
words put together to express relations can only be cognized 
as the result of a mental process. 

J Economy of attention is a most important element in a 
i written appeal. This requires that the meaning may be cog- 
nized with the least mental effort, that the mind should be 
brought to a thought in the easiest and shortest possible way. 
No matter how interested a person may be in the subject of an 
appeal, it is possible to make it so difficult to cognize that the 
interest wanes. 

Orthography refers to the correct representation by letters 
of the sounds that make up a word. The letters of the alphabet 
are divided into vowels and consonants. A blending of two 
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vowel sounds into one sound is called a diphthong. It may seem 
as though this were so elementary as to be of little value to the 
advertising man. However, it must be remembered that the 
faculty of interpreting written or printed symbols is first 
acquired by speaking them or producing, by means of mental, 
nervous or muscular effort, the sounds which they represent, 
and the ease with which this may be accomplished depends 
upon the amount of effort required by the pronouncing 
process. Whenever a new or unusual word is met, the only 
way the reader may cognize it is to pronounce it. After it has 
been cognized, the process of recognizing it may seem to be a 
direct from eye-to-mind process. Nevertheless the nervous 
process in every instance is one which interprets the symbol 
in terms of sound and from sound into thought. One becomes 
so accustomed to this process that it is an unconscious one. 

Sound is produced by the vibrations of the vocal chords 
which are ligaments situated on each side of the windpipe. 
This produces wave sounds in the opening (glottis) between 
these ligaments. The waves of sound are modified into vowels 
and consonants by the articulating ocgans; namely, the lips, 
tongue, teeth, palate and the cavity of the nostrils. 

The sounds of some letter combinations are more easily 
cognized than others. If the practitioner possesses a knowledge 
of which word-sound combinations are most readily cognized, 
and writes in those terms, he will thereby reduce the reader's 
effort and in consequence effect an economy of attention. 

Etymology refers to the classification, inflection and forma- 
tion of words. Inasmuch as words are the materials from which 
sentences are built, a proper sentence construction requires 
an accurate knowledge of words. Some words are designed 
^'to express ideas specifically; others are designed to express 
\ relationships between ideas. The former are sometimes 
called Notional words and the latter Relational words. To use 
a Relational word to express a Notional thought weakens the 
effect of the sentence, yet it is frequently done. 
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Syntax refers to the manner in which words are jqjned in 
sentences. It signifies the proper arrangement. The proper 
arrangement of a sentence is simply the conclusions reached, 
as the result of experience, as to what arrangement is most 
readily cognized by the human mind. It involves three 
general considerations. First, the elements of a sentence. 
Second, the classification of sentences according to the manner 
in which those elements are arranged. Third, the principles 
that determine the relations of words in sentences. 

Punctuation is the method of indicating to the eye, by 
mechanical means, the degree of separation in the relations of 
thought, and to simplify the reader's comprehension of the 
meaning and grammatical relation of the words. Reading re- 
quires mental, nervous and muscular eflFort. The system re- 
quires frequent rest from all forms of effort, the extent of rest 
being dependent upon the character of the effort. The purpose 
of punctuation is chiefly to indicate the places and extents of 
rest, in the reading process, which wiU make it possible for the 
reader to cognize the symbols with least effort and fullest 
comprehension. The writer who considers that attention to 
punctuation is not an important matter, is liable to produce 
confusion in the reader's mind and consequent attention- 
waste. 

Figures Are Deyiations from the Ordinary Mode of Expression and 
Are Considered from tlie Standpoints of Glasses and Utility 

We have seen that attention-economy requires the con- 
1 struction of words and sentences in such a manner as will make 
them assimilable with least resistance. Such sentences will 
make an effective impression upon the understanding if the 
appeal receives sufficient attention. To make this attention 
more certain it is advisable, wherever possible, that it possess 
attributes which create interest on the part of the reader, 
thereby causing him to stimulate his own efforts to comprehend 
the subject which, in connection with the stimuli presented 
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by the discourse, gives its subject the benefit of twofold 
stimuli. This is of special value when the image it is desired 
to reproduce is a composite or complex one regarding some ob- 
ject, condition or process, with which the average person is 
not conversant. While Figures are a deviation from the 
ordinary mode of expression, they shoilld not be forced or 
unnatural. Figures are not the inventions of rhetoricians any 
more than the laws of language are the inventions of gram- 
marians. They are simply natural modes of expression when 
it is desired to emphasize a meaning in a manner that cannot 
be misunderstood. They might be said to be to language ] 
what color is to illustration. Both learned and illiterate men 
speak in Figures and the more interested a person becomes, the 
more apt is he to employ figures. The physiological basis of 
this is that the impression is associated with some nervous 
process or processes regarding which the prospect has had 
previous experience, thus reducing the nervous resistance that 
must be overcome in effecting a distinctly new impression. 

The most common Figures which the advertising practi- 
tioner may employ advantageously are simile, metaphor, 
allegory, antithesis, epigram, metonymy, synecdoche, in- 
terrogation, exclamation, apostrophe, personification, hyper- 
bole and irony. Each of these figures are employed best 
under certain conditions, and constructed most eflFectively 
when considered with regard to various rules concerning 
them which are simply the conclusions of language scientists 
resulting from many years' observation, collations and codi- 
fications. 

Many of the most effective phrases that have been famous 
in the advertising world are excellent examples of Figures. 
One of the most notable of these is the illustrated simile em- 
ployed by the Prudential Insurance Company, which likens ) 
that institution to the Rock of Gibraltar, conveying in one \ 
impression an image of strength which is most effective. 
More advertising could possess greater effectiveness, if the 
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average advertising practitioner would acquire a thorough 
knowledge of speech figures and the laws which govern their 
use and construction. It might not be amiss to state that 
Hyperbole is the one Figure that is used with greatest fre- 
quency in advertising. 

The advertising man seeks to convey impressions by means 
of language. Language is his most efiFective tool. In spite of 
this no man is more generally ignorant of the causes and effects 
of this tool than the advertising man. The laws governing 
these causes and effects were in existence before the advertising 
man was born, yet he not only refuses to consider these laws, 
but seeks to constitute himself a source of law, resulting in a 
Babel of expressions which are most confusing and wasteful. 
No advertising practitioner should be permitted to spend his 
client's money in the dissemination of language until, in 
addition to other requirements, he has demonstrated his 
mastery of its laws. 

The Properties of Language are Considered Under Sublimity, 

Beauty and Humor 

To insure the highest degree of interest it is essential that 
the prospect's attention be secured to an almost exclusive 
degree. Therefore, it is desirable to obtain not only his mental 
but his physical attention, otherwise some physical stimuli 
may succeed in distracting mental attention. To accomplish 
this with language, it is necessary that the words or combina- 
tions of words employed are of a character which not only 
make impressions upon the mental area, but also stimulate 
pleasing or controlling nervous reflexes that are of sufficient 
strength to offset or minimize the effects of unrelated physical 
stimuli. The ability to accomplish this represents the highest 
degree of art in the use of language. As advertising consists 
of an appeal which must overcome many adverse conditions, 
it will be most effective if the language employed produces 
this effect. The images which may be thus produced are the 
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result of nervous reflexes upon the mental area which have their 
source in the excess of unimaginable nervous force created by 
the stimuli, and for this reason are generally undefinable in 
specific terms. 

During many centuries rhetoricians and others have ob- 
served these effects and their causes, classifying them under 
the general headings of Sublimity, Beauty and Humor. Each 
of these headings comprehends several sub-headings, all of 
which are subject to certain laws of construction and applica- 
tion upon which depends their utility. 

Sublimity is the term that is applied to the effects of nature 's 
controlled or uncontrolled forces which surpass the individual's 
ability to image adequately or to describe accurately. Under 
this are such elements as Vastness, Power, Awfidness, Ob- 
scurity and Loudness. When an individual who governs 
himself in accordance with nature's laws reaches a point where 
his acts are constructive to a degree which surpasses ordinary 
comprehension, his nobleness or greatness are often considered 
as sublime. 

Beauty refers to those effects of stimuli which produce 
pleasing impressions and applies most generally to such as 
induce feelings of restfulness and peacefulness. Under this 
are such elements as Color, Structure, Motion, Expression, 
Simplicity and Morality. The use of language in an advertise- 
ment, which besides creating images of the subject but also 
of some one or more images of Beauty, may be more effective 
than that which creates images of Sublimity. Beauty is not 
so overpowering as is Sublimity. It does not produce such an 
intense nervous reaction and therefore produces nervous 
reaction of longer duration. Beauty may be natural or arti- 
ficial, but many instances of intended artificial beauty are not 
beautiful. The extent to which a thing is beautiful depends 
upon the state of mind of the class appealed to. A Hottentot 
thinks a roasted Malay is beautiful, but an American would 
not fancy such a repast. 
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Humor is the result of man-created stimuli which lacks the 
elements of naturalness or logicalness to permit of its being 
definitely imaged. The nervous force created by such stimuli 
may produce sensations of either a highly pleasing or dis- 
pleasing character. Therefore, it should be resorted to only 
with the greatest care. Subsidiary elements of Humor are 
wit and punning, either of which, like Humor, may be pleasant 
or unpleasant. The emotional response to an Humor appeal 
is not of a very high order and the chief danger of employing 
such stimuli lies in the possibility of its stimulating mental 
activities of a lower order. A certain amount of humor may 
be of great value in disposing of an excess of nervous force 
in the system, like the safety valve of an engine. However, 
if the escape valve is left open too long or has a tendency 
to open at slight pressure, there is liable to be a lack of suffi- 
cient power. Inasmuch as advertising is designed to raise 
the prospect's mental activity to a higher degree, the use of 
Humor is a delicate proposition. 

Composition Refers to the Character of the Discourse and May Be 
Descriptive, Narrative, Historical, Treatise or Poetical 

The relationship, in an appeal, which the elements of Dic- 
tion, Grammar, Figures and Properties bear to each other, 
will be dependent, to a great extent, upon the character of its 
Composition, although this itself will be in a measure dependent 
upon the possibilities which the proposition oflFers for an eflFect- 
ive construction of any of the previously discussed phases of 
Glossonomy. The decision as to which form of Composition 
should be employed in a specific case, will also be governed to a 
great extent by the nature of the matter which will be em- 
ployed in connection with it, as well as the general state of 
mind toward the subject of an appeal, both in a specific and a 
general way. 

There have been innumerable instances in which all of the 
above forms of Composition have been employed, although it is 
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There are so many phases of Glossonomy that it is impractical 
to illustrate them all in this work. However, nearly every cut shown 
in these plates illustrates other phases of not only Glossonomy but also 
all phases of construction. If the reader will experiment along these 
lines, with the illustrations on these plates, or with ads in cuirent peri- 
odicals, he will find it both interesting and instructive. 

The selection of the illustrations in this work have been made simple 
because they have demonstrated the point that was under discussion. 
Their use is not intended to convey any opinion of the author as to 
whether tliey are good or poor examples of advertising. 
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doubtful if the responsible party possessed any clear idea as to 
why the particular form was adopted* Generally it is the 
result of an inspiration or a mental process. Inspirations and 
mental processes are always more eflPective if based upon 
some definite knowledge of the utility and construction of the 
materials involved. 

When the Composition is purely Descriptive it confines itself 
to an outline of the commodity's construction or utility. 
It may do this in a general or specific way. In Descriptive Com- 
position as well as in any other form, the value of a knowledge 
of the other laws of language will increase its effectiveness. 

When the appeal is in the Narrative form the construction 
or utility of the commodity is woven in with other felements. 
Under some treatments this can be accomplished most effect- 
ively because the other elements entering into the proposition 
are of sufficient interest to hold attention and at the same time 
so entirely relevant as preclude the possibility of diverting atten- 
tion. On the other hand, the subject of the appeal may be 
impressed so infrequently or the narrative may be so long 
or so uninteresting that the reader's interest will 'wane before 
the images are created. 

Historical Composition may also be employed effectively and 
is subject to the same general thoughts as expressed above re- 
garding narrative composition. Historial Composition may refer 
to the conception and construction of the commodity or it may 
involve a history of the conditions which were responsible 
for the want which the commodity is designed to fill. 

When the Composition is in the form of a Treatise, it is a 
systematic orderly treatment of the commodity 's construction 
of utility. This form of Composition includes the entire sub- 
ject matter and rarely permits of the use of any figures of speech 
or embellishments of any kind. For this reason its utility is 
limited to such appeals as are directed to classes who are 
known to be interested and thoroughly conversant with the 
principles underlying the commodity's construction or utility. 
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When it is decided that the Composition should be poetical 
there are many things to be considered. Poetry is basically 
designed to please. It is abo supposed to be the result of an 
excited imagination aJs well as a creative imagination. There 
are many forms of poetry, some of which are readily com- 
prehended by the average mind while others cannot be under- 
stood unless the reader is in possession of a knowledge of the 
laws governing its construction. The simple forms, when 
possessing merit, may be eflPective because their rhythm 
enables the prospect to memorize them readily while in some 
cases it impresses itself without effort. 

Question Review 

1. To what does Glossonomy refer? 

2. To what does Diction refer? 
S. What is Purity? 

4. What is Propriety? 

5. What is Precision? 

6. To what does Grammar refer? 

7. What is Orthography? 

8. What is Etymology? 

9. What is Syntax? 

10. What is Punctuation? 

11. What are Figures? 

12. What are the Classes of Figures? 

13. What is the Utility of Figures? 

14. What are the Properties of Language? 

15. What is Sublimity? 

16. What is Beauty? 

17. What is Humor? 

18. To what does Composition refer? 

19. What is Descriptive Composition? 

20. What is Narrative Composition? 

21. What is Historical Composition? 

22. What is Treatise Composition? 

23. What is Poetical Composition? 
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CHAPTER VI 

TOPOGRAPHY 

An advertisement's first dviy is to attract attention. Its next 
duty is to interest the reader. Interest is not always the logical 
result of attention; frequently the effect is of a distinctly negative 
character. There are many reasons for this which are not con- 
sidered by many adveHising men. 

An advertisement is a unit of appeal consisting of several in- 
centives. Attention to the Unit as a whole does not insure interest. 
To obtain this the attention of the reader must be attracted to each 
component incentive. The result will be most satisfactory when 
this is accomplished in a pleasing manner and without requiring 
a great amount of will-effort by the reader. 

The elements which are essential for consideration in this con- 
nection are discussed under Topography. These elements may 
be considered as principles of criticism which may be applied to 
any adveHisement. 

Topography is Considered Under Five Headings: Legibility, Im- 
pression, Emphasis, Arrangement and Balance 

Legibility refers to the ease with which the reader may 
assimilate the substance of the appeal. There are literally 
thousands of advertisements printed every year which are in- 
eflFective to a great extent, because a comprehension of their 
subject requires more eflFort than the average reader will or- 
dinarily devote to them. 

Impression refers to the effect which an advertisement pro- 
duces upon the reader. Many advertisements lack in effi- 
ciency because they create an impleasant impression, and the 
reader instinctively draws away from them. 

24S 
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Emphasis refers to the manner in which certain important 
incentives are given prominence in the appeal. Many adver- 
tisements fail to interest because unimportant elements are 
emphasized while important ones do not receive attention. 

Arrangement refers to the relationships which the component 
units bear to each other, not only from a typographical stand- 
point, but also as to their logical juxtapositions. It frequently 
happens that interest wanes because of an ineflBcient arrange- 
ment of the incentives. The eflPect is similar to that of the 
salesman who loses a sale because he attempts to get the signa- 
ture before the prospect has been sold. 

Balance refers to the attention values of the component 
incentives resulting from their Legibility, Emphasis and Ar- 
rangement. While the importance of Balance can only be 
fully appreciated by psychological students, its effect upon the 
reader may be readily ascertained by placing before any 
housewife several well-balanced and several poorly-balanced 
ads, with the request that she indicate those that she likes at 
a glance. 

The Topographical Legibility of an Appeal Refers to the Gogniz- 
ability of the Entire Unit and Its Component Incentives 

An advertising man asked a friend's opinion of a piece of 
copy that he had written. The friend read it over and sug- 
gested that one phrase be changed to simpler terms. The 
advertising man did not think it necessary because the phrase 
was in plain English and could be understood by anyone. He 
did not seem to appreciate the fact that the value of an ad lies 
not in the possibility of being understood, but in the possibility 
of its being not misunderstood. 

Generally speaking, the reading of advertising, by the con- 
sumer, is not a pleasure, pastime or pursuit which the indi- 
vidual looks forward to indulging in. The consumer seldom 
wants to read advertising to the extent of allotting a specific 
time for it, nor does the consumer usually feel any pangs of 
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sorrow or loss at not having read advertising. As a matter of 
fact, the reading of advertising is generally accomplished in 
time which would otherwise be spent in work or pleasure. 
Advertising is educational and is designed to stimulate some 
greater activity or eflFort — either mental or physical — and the 
average person naturally dodges anything which has that ten- 
dency. Therefore, the burden put upon the advertisement is 
twofold. It not only has to create a desire for the article it 
advertises, but it has to provide suflScient stimulation to over- 
come the natural tendency to ignore it. 

This means that an advertisement must produce at a glance 
an impression which creates interest in spite of the natural 
tendency. To do this eflFectively, the first-glance impression 
should be one which makes the reader appreciate the utility of 
the article from all the viewpoints embodied in the appeal. 
When this is accomplished, it constitutes Legibility of the ad 
as a whole. This applies whether the impression to be made 
of the utility is either general or specific. In other words. 
Legibility is understandability. Any part of the appeal which 
is not legible at a glance — ^which does not create an impression 
in passing — ^is waste from the standpoint of highest eflBciency. 

The prime elements of Legibility of the whole appeal are 
consistency and simplicity. If the relationships between the 
component incentives are not consistent, the reader must go 
through the mental process of adjusting the inconsistencies. 
This is a tax upon the will-effort and is an interest deterrent. 
If the headline talks business efficiency and the illustration 
talks pretty women and the copy talks religion, three different 
forms of mental activity are started and they must be adjusted 
to each other before the composite impression is complete. 
While this is highly possible, it could be accomplished in some 
more consistent manner. Simplicity is essential because, as 
we have seen, all things which have been visualized must be 
interpreted into terms which will create an intelligent image. 
This interpreting process requires mental energy and the more 
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complex or complicated» the greater the amount of energy is 
required in the process. 

In addition to the Legibility of the whole appeal it is essential 
that there be Legibility of the component units themselves. 
This refers not only to visual sense but mind sense. They 
must not only be readily cognized as pictures and words» but 
their meanings must be apparent. One may be able to get a 
fairly clear general impression, but lose interest in the endeavor 
to cognize specific or detailed conditions. 

The Topographical Impression of an Appeal May Be Positive or 

Ne^tlve 

In chapter three of Consumer Conditions is given the rule, 
"The Quality of Stimuli may be Positive or Negative." The 
points discussed under this rule are directly applicable in this 
connection. 

Positive Impressions are those which attract and interest 
while negatives are those which repel and destroy interest. 
Things which attract some people will repel others. Also 
some things will attract some people to a great extent while 
they will be only slightly interesting to others. However, there 
are some points of common interest to the majority of people 
as well as some things which are repulsive to nearly everyone. 

In constructing or developing the component incentives of 
an appeal, great care should be employed to make certain that 
the impression of the appeal as a whole as well as those of the 
incentives will produce a positive impression upon the major- 
ity of the class appealed to. The degree of failure in this re- 
spect represents waste, because mental effort is required to 
overcome the repulsion. 

A Positive Impression of an appeal or incentive may be 
general or specific. When it is general it may be a general im- 
pression as to the utility of the commodity or it may be an im- 
pression of associations, such as exclusiveness or romance or 
some other phase of human nature which is pleasing to the 
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class appealed to. Whether it is advisable that the general 
impression be that of utility or association will depend to a 
great extent upon the commodity and the class appealed to. 

A Negative Impression may be repellent because it creates 
an instinctive withdrawal on account of its gruesomeness, dis- 
gustingness or some similarly repulsive condition. Jt may also 
be repellent because it offends the degree of refinement attained 
by the class appealed to. In either instance the Negative Im- 
pression may be one of the commodity's direct application to 
the prospect or due to its association created by the stimuli. 

There are some instances where a negative impression has 
been most effective, such as appeals to sympathy or to am- 
bition. However, the success of such efforts is contingent up- 
on the manner in which the subject is treated. A most notable 
instance of effective negative impression was that of *' Smiling 
Joe." However, it was the manliness of the boy, as indicated 
by the cheerful smile, that brought the response, rather than 
the demonstration of his unfortunate condition. 

Topographical Emphasis in an Appeal May Be Logical or Illogical 

Emphasis is simply making prominent such points as will 
stimulate the reader's continued interest in the appeal. To 
accomplish this effectively some method is employed whereby 
these points of themselves constitute attention incentives. 
Their chief function is to offset the effect of some rival atten- 
tion incentives that may exist in the reader's mind; his en- 
vironment or in some other advertisement. 

While all of the elements of emphasis as discussed Typo- 
graphy apply in Topography, there are some which are of a 
somewhat psychological character which can be considered 
only under this heading. 

Emphasis may be either logical or illogical in location. In 
other words, the Emphasis may be placed upon the right or 
the wrong points — ^some uninteresting point may be given 
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undue importance or some vital point may be treated as in- 
cidental. What constitutes the logical points of emphasis is 
not so much a matter of the practitioner's opinion upon the 
subject as it is his knowledge of the commodity's utility to the 
class appealed to. 

Emphasis may be logical or illogical in point of strength. 
This refers not only to the importance of the point emphasized, 
but abo to the amount and character of energy which it stimu- 
lates. If the different points of emphasis in an appeal all 
stimulate high degress of nervous energy, it will require will- 
effort on the reader's part to reduce his registration to a point 
where he can readily cognize the connective or descriptive 
matter. Illogical strength emphasis is quite apt to occur where 
color is used. Where strength emphasis is illogical from the 
point of importance, the reader's entire attention may be con- 
fined to a point which of itself is of little interest to him. 

Emphasis may be logical or illogical in form. The form of 
emphasis has much to do with its strength. If it is an unre- 
lated shape it is quite apt to change the trend of the reader's 
thought, and while it may emphasize the point it relates to, it 
may tend to disconnect it more or less from the balance of the 
incentives. This affects the Legibility of the appeal as a whole 
and makes a mental readjustment necessary. 



The Topographical Arrangement of an Appeal Refers to the 
Continuity and Economy of Its Impressions 

An eflScient appeal requires that the series of impressions be 
made in regular sequence, whether they be visual or mental 
impressions. Many advertisements meet the requirements of 
Legibility, Impression and Emphasis in a general way, but 
their arrangement is such that the reader has to go over it twice, 
filling in gaps and makmg such rearrangements in his own 
mind as will enable him to correctly image the commodity's 
fuU utility. 
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To illustrate how the suggestion made on Plate L will work out if 
put into practice we will make a cursory analysis of one of the illustra- 
tions. For this purpose we will use the American School of Correspond- 
ence on Plate K. 



We will Srit consider thb ad from the 
poinU brought out in the first lecture as to 
its "character": 

1. What is the process of thb ad? An- 
swer: Impulsive. 

2. To what instinct or emotion does this 
appeal? Answer: Ambition. 

3. What is the Ba^is of this appeal? 
Answer: Purpose. 

4. What is the nature of its purpose? 
Answer: Satisfaction. 

5. What is the action of this appeal? 
Answer: Dominant. 

e. What form of Dominant appeal is it? 
Answer: Personal. 

Now, taking up the "structure" of this 

First, as to typography — the composition 
possesses strength but lacks unity to some 
extent. The proportion is not good as Ui 
either sizes or shapes. The Motif is utili- 
tarian and fairly well carried out, and the 
Emphasis is very good. 



As to Illustration. It is Naturalistic, 
Pictorial and relevant, with a ^phic treat- 
ment which is suggestive of utility. 

As to Glossonomy. The granunar is 
questionable from many points — notably 
punctuation. Diction is questionable. Com- 
position is in treatise form, and convincing. 
The figure employed is exclamation, and is 
well conceived, relevant and effective. It 
possesses no property of Sublimity, Beauty 
or Humor. 

As to Typography. The legibility of the 
whole and the parts is good. The impression 
is a positive one. The emphasis is logical. 
The arrangement is economical, although it 
is questionable whether it is logical to ex- 
clude the coupon in that unfriendly manner. 
The balance is not good. 

Of course, this analysis is only pertunctor? 
and far from comprehensive. Nevertheless 
it is suggestive. Many ads cannot be ana- 
lyzed in this manner, not because the method 
is impractical, but because the ads are 
crazy-quQt hodgepodges, produced by in- 
coherent brains. 
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Sometimes this is due to a poor arrangement of purely related 
incentive. Frequently it is due to the fact that some incen- 
tives have been embodied which are more or less unrelated to 
the subject, making it necessary for him to eliminate them. 
In either case the trouble is generally due to the practitioner's 
tendency to regard the proposition from his own standpoint 
rather than the consumer's. He forgets that the consumer is 
not as thoroughly conversant with the commodity's utility as 
he is, and he fails to realize that the consxmier may not asso- 
ciate unrelated matter in the same manner as he would. 

Another important element of arrangement is economy. 
The failure to appreciate the full value of the component in- 
centives or to arrange them with due regard to their continuity 
may result not only in a waste of the space involved, but also 
of the prospect's interest. When the result is waste of space, 
it means that either more space is being used than is required 
or the results are not what they should be. 

This does not mean, however, that all the space used must 
be jammed full of matter. Frequently and generally a liberal 
use of white space is most economical and failure to do so is 
of itself the cause of the waste. 

Another element in the economy of arrangement is that it 
is such that no other adjacent appeal derives any benefit from 
the incentives which it employs, or that it is not overshadowed. 
An advertisement which looks fine on a coated proof sheet will 
frequently be lost on a page with other advertising. There- 
fore, the arrangement of the appeal must be considered, not 
only from the viewpoint of the relationship of its component 
incentives, but also to other appeals. 

Topographical Balance May be Occult or Bi-Symmetrlc 

Balance is a matter of equal or unequal attractions in any 
phase of life. A balanced bar will lose its balance as soon as 
more weight is placed at one end than the other. A man will 
lose his mental balance as soon as he is attracted to one thing 
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to the exclusion of all others, or he may be only partially un- 
balanced, but in either event he misses and does not get the 
benefit of many things that he would enjoy were it not for the 
more or less exclusive attraction. 

A black spot on a white surface attracts attention. Two 
spots of the same size attract the same amount of attention. 
If one is larger than the other, the larger one attracts the 
greater amount of attention and if it is very large the small 
spot receives but little if any attention. 

An advertisement is simply a collection of black-, gray and 
white masses. The reader is attracted to them according to 
the degree of their attention value. The darker the masses 
the more attention he gives them. If the black masses in the 
ad are very big and very black, the balance receives very little 
if any attention. Therefore, it is essential that the combina- 
tions of the masses be made in such a way that all of them re- 
ceive attention. Otherwise, why have them? This is known 
as balance. When perfect balance is had, neither the top, bot- 
tom nor sides of the ad attract more attention than the others. 
This does not mean that the entire ad should be solid black or 
gray or white, because that would be monotonous. It does 
mean that the attraction values should be equal. 

Balance may be Bi-Symmetric or Occult. Bi-Symmetric 
Balance is had when the Unes and color weights are similar in 
all sections. This is generally monotonous. Occult balance is 
had when the component quantities of white and black in one 
section would, if reduced to a single tone, be equal in attention 
value to the blacks and whites of the other sections under the 
same conditions. For instance, a square two inches wide on one 
side and two oblongs one by two inches each on the other side 
would give an occult balance. 

Bi-Symmetric Balance may be actual or apparent. It is 
seldom actual and is usually apparent. The nearer it comes to 
being actual the more monotonous it becomes. Occult balance 
may be simple or complex. It is simple when the attraction 
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values are readily discernible and complex when hard to deter- 
mine. Complex Occult balance is usually more pleasing, but 
it is also more difficult to be sure of the accomplishment. 



Question Review 

1. What is the first duty of an advertisement? 
£. What is the second duty of an advertisement? 

3. What is Topography? 

4. Under what Five headings is Topography considered? 

5. What is Legibility? 

6. To what does Legibility of the Unit refer? 

7. To what does Legibility of the Incentives refer? 

8. What is Impression? 

9. To what does Positive Impression refer? 

10. To what does Negative Impression refer? 

11. What is Emphasis? 

12. To what does Logical Emphasis refer? 

13. To what does Illogical Emphasis refer? 

14. What is arrangement? 

15. To what does continuity of arrangement refer? 

16. To what does economy of arrangement refer? 

17. What is Balance? 

18. To what does Occult Balance refer? 

19. To what does Bi-Symmetric Balance refer? 



CHAPTER VII 



APPLICATION 



In the previoiis chapters of the third section of this work we 
have discussed the Interpretation and Construction of an ad- 
vertising appeal. The balance of this section will be devoted 
to considerations as to the Applicaiion of an appeal. 

Application refers in a general way to the method employed 
in the matter of presenting the appeal to the prospect. The 
analysis of a commodity's advertisability may be correct from 
every standpoint. Its scope of lUility may warrant its being 
advertised. It may meet every requirement of Commercial, 
Material and Monetary consideraiionsy as discussed under the 
head of ^^ Commodities^^' in the first section of this work; all 
phases of Trade and Consumer Conditions may be properly 
provided for; The Formy Character and Structure of the appeal 
may be correct, but if the wrong applicaiion is made, the purpose 
of the advertising vdll not be accomplished. This does not 
necessarily mean thai the merchandising of the commodity vnU 
not be su^ccessful. It does mean thai the money and effort de- 
voted to advertising represents a waste which increases selling 
costs and redv^ces profits. 

The discussion of Applicaiion will involve two general con- 
siderations, L e.y Those of such general principles which relaie 
to the purpose of the applicaiion and those general principles 
which relaie to the mediumship of the Applicaiion. Unless 
it is considered from both viewpoints in a coordinative manner, 
the application is most likely to be inefficient. 

252 . 
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The Application of Advertising Will Be Governed by the 

Character of the Appeal 

In the discussion of the Character of an Appeal we found 
that it was considered from three viewpoints, i. e., Process, 
Action and Basis. The decision as to which phase of each 
viewpoint shall be employed in the construction of an appeal, 
is a strong factor in determining the application of that appeal. 

Under the discussion of "Commodities" it was developed 
that every commodity possessed characteristics which are 
more or less peculiar to itself. These characteristics involve 
matters of utility from the standpoints of usefulness, quality, 
price and other elements, all of which, in combination, consti- 
tute its individuality. Upon the character of its individ- 
uality depends the scope of its advertisability. Under the 
heading of construction — in discussing the elements to be 
considered in determining the Character of the Appeal — ^it 
was shown that, to be really valid, the character of the Appeal 
must be in harmony with the Character of the Commodity's 
individuality. 

Just as commodities possess individualities so do mediums. 
As in the case of a commodity's individuality being contingent 
upon that of its producer so is the individuality of the medium 
contingent upon that of its proprietor. This applies whether 
the medium is a magazine, newspaper, billboard, car card 
or a novelty of some kind, and is responsible for the fact that 
some mediums of any given form are more productive than 
others of the same class. For instance, the individuality of 
a medium may be such as to induce confidence. Such a 
medium will be more eflFective than one which does not in- 
duce confidence. If the reader has confidence in the medium 
he has confidence in the advertising it presents for his con- 
sideration. If his experience with any advertisement in a 
medium is such as to destroy his confidence in that particular 
case it also has an effect on his confidence in all advertising 
presented by that medium, as well as in the medium itself. 
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Looking at the matter from another viewpoint. Suppose 
the nature of the commodity is such that it is determined that 
the Process of the Appeal should be Impulsive. A medium 
which of itself appeals to the Impulsive individual will be 
more effective than one which interests people possessing 
Deliberative mentalities. Again if it is decided that the Action 
of the Appeal should be a dominant one, a medium that is 
read only by people who wish to arrive at their own conclu- 
sions will not be so productive as one read by people accus- 
tomed to let others think for them. This may seem to be 
an unusual phase, but it is not. There are many people like 
this and there are many mediums which appeal to them and 
they are not of necessity limited to the magazine or newspaper 
fields. Applying the same idea to the third phase of the Char- 
acter of the Appeal, if it appears that the Basis of the appeal 
should indicate the Commodity's Purpose rather than its 
Principle, the medium which is read more exclusively by those 
who consider things from the broader viewpoints of general 
utility or satisfaction will yield a larger percentage of returns 
than one which is only read by people of an analytical turn 
of mind. 

While there are some mediums whose individualities, 
resulting from various causes such as purpose, editorial 
policy, appearance, price or other things, appeal to the purely 
deliberative mind, and still others which for like reasons appeal 
to the purely impulsive person, there are between the two 
extremes a large number whose make-up appeals more or 
less to both classes in varying degrees. To determine the 
real utility of any one of these as it meets the requirements 
of an appeal with a clearly defined character, requires an analy- 
sis which is fairly exhaustive. This calls for more mental 
effort than many advertising men are willing to devote to 
matters of this kind, with the result that the appeal is only 
partly efficient. In many instances such an analysis would 
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indicate that a readjustment of the mode of expression, to 
a greater or lesser extent, would make the appeal more effect- 
ive. 

The Application of an Appeal May Be Directed at the Consumer, 

the Retailer, or Both 

In determining the application of the appeal, from this 
viewpoint, it is essential that a decision should be reached 
as to which is the more important objective, the consumer 
or the retailer. This will depend upon the utility of the com- 
modity from the viewpoint of either. This also involves a 
consideration of the various phases discussed under '* Com- 
modities " and " Conditions. " 

If the scope of a specific brand's utility is no greater than 
that of any other commodity in the same class, the direction 
of the advertising toward the consumer will not accomplish 
more than to stimulate a greater demand for the class of the 
commodity it represents. If several manufacturers of com- 
modities possessing equal utilities are advertising, the de- 
mand for a brand is any one's game with the non-advertiser 
generally getting the best of it from a net profit standpoint. 
Of course, if only one brand in the class is advertising it has 
the advantage over the others of a distinct and effective form 
of emphasis. 

However, if one of these brands is produced under condi- 
tions which enable the manufacturer to allow the retailer a 
better profit or if it is a part of a line which is generally profit- 
able, the dealer is the logical objective. 

On the other hand, if the specific brand in question possesses 
one or more exclusive utilities which are of especial value to 
the consumer, the consumer is the logical objective and the 
application of the advertising should be directed accordingly. 

Many advertising campaigns could be conducted on a 
more effective basis if a logical conclusion upon this subject 
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had been reached at the beginning. Few advertising men 
give it the consideration that it warrants. 

The Application of Either Consumer or Retailer Adyertising May 

Be Either l>irect or Indirect 

In discussing the Application of advertising from the stand- 
points of either Directness or Indirectness, there are two dis- 
tinct phases involved. One may be considered as the phase 
of its operation, the other the phase of its e£Fect. 

The phase of operation is simply that of method. Direct- 
ness of application, from the standpoint of this phase refers 
to the direct delivery of the advertising to the prospect per- 
sonally, as by mail or in any manner by which the personal 
receipt of the advertising by the prospect is pre-determined. 
Indirectness of application from this viewpoint refers to some 
method of application whereby the receipt of the advertising 
by the consumer is contingent upon some more or less re- 
lated influence. For instance: Advertising in magazines or 
newspapers is contingent upon the purchase of the medium 
by the prospect. 

Whether Direct or Indirect Application from the view- 
point of operation is the most eflScient, will depend upon 
circumstances. There are some conditions where Direct 
Applications are obviously best while in others it would be 
highly impractical. 

The discussion of Directness or Indirectness of Appli- 
cation from the viewpoint of efiFect, considers the matter in 
what might be termed an ostensible manner. There are 
some instances where circumstances make it possible to ap- 
parently address an appeal to the consumer when its real 
purpose is to influence the retailer, or to gain his cooperation. 
There are times when this is logical, but quite frequently 
the method is employed in an illegitimate manner. In such 
latter cases a limited amount of consumer advertising is 
employed to deceive the retailer into the belief that the manu- 
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facturer is going to create a great demand as the result of an 
extensive advertising campaign. However, its more legiti- 
mate use is to convey to the consumer some information 
designed to stimulate retailer coSperation. Conversely 
the process may involve conveying to the retailer such 
information as would naturally be conveyed to the con- 
sumer. However, in such cases the purpose is to educate the 
retailer regarding such elements of consumer utility as will 
obviously insure a steady or an increasing demand for the 
commodity. 

The Application of Consumer Advertising May Be Dependent on 

or Independent of Retailer Cooperation 

In the discussion of Sales Policy in the second section of 
this work it was shown how the sales policy could be direct 
or indirect. When direct the process is employed it involves 
a direct sale from manufacturer to consumer. When the 
Sales Policy is an indirect one, it involves selling to the con- 
sumer through one or more intermediaries — ^for instance, 
agents, or retailers and in many cases through a jobber also. 

When the sales policy is a direct one, the manufacturers 
sell directly to the consumer, through the mail or else through 
his own local stores. This may involve either one of two 
forms of application under either circumstance. In one case 
the pu]:pose may be to either make a sale direct from the ad 
or circular either by mail or in the local store, or it may be 
designed to induce the consumer to send for information and 
further details regarding the proposition, such as a catalogue 
soliciting a direct order or one designed to send the inquirer 
to the local store. 

On the other hand, when the sales policy is an indirect one, 
the application of the advertising is dependent to a great 
extent upon the cooperation of the retailer. Frequently 
the failure to insure this cooperation is responsible for a lack 
of adequate returns. 
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In either event there are obstacles to be overcome. In 
both cases the obstacles differ widely. The importance of 
this consideration is that the practitioner fully understands 
the nature of these obstacles and makes his application meet 
the requirements of the situation. When the Application is 
Dependent upon retailer-co5peration it must be made in 
such a manner as will strongly offset any tendency of the re- 
tailer to withhold his co5peration. When it is Independent 
it must be designed to make the consumer feel that any extra 
labor involved will be amply repaid by the result. 



The Application of Retailer Adyertlsing May Be Dependent on or 

Independent of Jobber Cooperation 

There are some lines of trade in which the Jobber is a most 
important factor and in these lines there are some specific 
classes of commodities, especially those that have to meet 
both extensive and intensive competition, wherein jobber 
cooperation is a most important factor. This may be even 
further amplified by the trade customs as they apply in some 
specific section of the country. 

There are also circumstances wherein the merchandising 
customs are such that jobber cooperation is not generally 
considered to be an important factor, but where the proper 
application of the advertising can stimulate such cooperation 
as will make possible an exceptionally low selling cost. 

In either event failure to give due consideration to the job- 
ber phase is quite apt to impair the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising if not to render it practically useless. In cases where 
the retailer is very close or possibly under obligations to his 
jobbers, it is a mighty difficult problem to satisfy consumer 
demand without jobber co-operation and the consumer's 
desire for specific brand of commodity will be reduced to a 
state of being satisfied by any meritorious commodity in that 
class. 
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Therefore it behooves the advertiser to determine fully just 
what relation the jobber bears to the merchandising customs 
in connection not only with the line or class of commodity, 
which the commodity under consideration belongs to, but 
also as to how the matter stands in the specific section or sec- 
tions in which the advertising is to be applied. Otherwise the 
effect of his advertising may be to create a demand for some 
other brand of commodity belonging to the same class. There 
is much spoken and written about the passing of the jobber, 
but an investigation of the jobber situation develops the fact 
that in many lines jobber strength is increasing rather than 
decreasing. 

Question Review 

1. To what does application refer? 

2. What are the two general considerations of Applica- 
tion? 

8. What will the application of advertising be governed 
by? 

4. How does the Process of an appeal aflPect this con- 
sideration? 

5. How does the Basis of an appeal affect this considera- 
tion? 

6. How does the Action of an appeal affect this consid- 
eration? 

7. What may the Application of advertising be directed 
at? 

8. What are the considerations when it is directed at 
the consumer? 

9. What are the considerations when it is directed at 
the retailer? 

10. What are the considerations when it is directed at 
both? 

11. What may the Application of either consumer or re- 
tailer advertising be? 
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1£. What are the consideratioiis in cases of Direct Appli- 
cation? 

13. What are the considerations in cases of Indirect Appli- 
cation? 

14. What may consumer application be as regards Re- 
tailer Cooperation? 

15. What are the considerations when it is Dependent 
on Retailer Co5peration? 

16. What are the considerations when it is Independent 
of Retailer Co5peration? 

17. What may the Application of retailer advertising be? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MEDIUMS 

Mediums consist of such agencies as are employed to present 
ihe appeal to the prospectus attention. 

Whether such an agency consists of a blotter ^ form letter j news- 
paper, magazine or an illuminated display sign, it is a medium. 

Most mediums are good. The fact that a medium does not 
produce results is not evidence thai it is a poor medium. It is 
more generally evidence that it is not a logical medium or that it 
has not been made proper use of. That is the fault of the adver- 
tising man. 

Mediums are considered here under tv)o headings, i.e.. Action 
and Classes. Action refers to such fundamental elements as 
are responsible for the volume of any medium as such. Classes 
considers the various kinds of mediums that may be employed 
and the principles which constitute their individuality. 

The Action of a Medium May be Circulation, Stationary or 

Incidental 

When a medium is employed it will be of great assistance 
if the scope of its activity is known. If this is known it pos- 
sesses greater value because it permits of a closer and more 
effective co5peration on the part of any other advertising that 
may be employed as well as a more efficient coordination of 
the general sales policy and selling organization. 

Circulating mediums are those which, as the term implies, 
circulate to a greater or lesser extent in a limited or an unlim- 
ited territory. Under this head are included newspapers, 
magazines, mailings of various kinds, street car cards and 
sample distributions. Their value is contingent upon certain 
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fundamentals which if understood will enable the advertising 
man to make his selection with a greater degree of intelligence. 

Stationary mediums are such as do not circulate. They are 
fixed quantities and the scope of their activities is practically 
limited. Under this head are included such mediums as 
billboards, painted, posted and illuminated; signs displayed 
in stores and along highways; demonstrations in stores and at 
summer resorts; lantern slides and numerous others. There 
are likewise certain principles which indicate the value of 
stationary mediums. 

Incidental mediums difiFer from both circulating and sta- 
tionary mediums, in that they are not employed in such a 
universal or regular manner. Because of this there has not 
been a sufficient opportunity to classify and determine their 
relative values nor to develop either their construction or co- 
ordination in a manner that permits of the same degree of 
efficiency as in the other two cases. Under this head are in- 
cluded such mediums as special exhibits, floats, kites, lantern 
slides, directory advertising, theater and special program ad- 
vertising and similar mediums. In many cases Incidental 
mediums have been very effective. Frequently they are not. 
Much depends upon the conditions under which they are 
used and the character of the appeal employed. 

In considering the value of mediums from the standpoint of 
action, the discussion will not involve principles of the pro- 
priety of employing it. The purpose is simply to consider 
those fundamental principles which are responsible for the 
value of a medium. 

The Value of Circulating Mediums is Considered from the Stand- 
point of Delivery and Utility 

Whether a circulating medium consists of a magazine or a 
mailing its value will be contingent upon the manner in which 
it reaches the consumer and the possibility of its falling into 
the hands of the greatest possible number of logical prospects . 
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The value of a circulating medium, from the standpoint of 
Delivery, depends upon whether the Delivery is controlled or 
uncontrolled. By this is meant the ability of the advertiser 
to possess a definite knowledge of the scope of the territory in 
which the medium circulates. The possession of this knowl- 
edge may be the result of selection by the advertiser or a state- 
ment of circulation on the part of the medium's proprietor. 
Some mediums go to certain classes, others go to certain sec- 
tions. Still others have no clearly defined class or sectional 
circulation. To illustrate more concisely, there are some New 
York newspapers which publish Brooklyn and New Jersey 
editions. Other papers use the same edition in all sections. 
The advertiser desiring to appeal only to Brooklyn people is 
able to control the circulation of his appeal, in the former case, 
by only buying space in the Brooklyn edition. This makes it 
unnecessary for him to buy waste circulation and precludes 
the possibility of his creating consumer passiveness resulting 
from an unsatisfied demand. 

The value of a circulating medium from the standpoint of 
Utility depends upon the quantity and quality of the circula- 
tion. Some people consider quantity as the prime factor. 
The decisions of others are guided by the quality of the circu- 
lation. Much can be said in favor of both viewpoints without 
arriving at any logical conclusion when the matter is con- 
sidered in a purely abstract way. As in nearly all other 
phases of advertising, the question as to whether quantity or 
quality possesses the greatest utility will depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the commodity and the class of people appealed to 
as well as the character of the appeal itself. Under some con- 
ditions quantity is obviously the main consideration. On the 
other hand there are many cases where all circulation paid for, 
which lacks a specific quality, represents a waste. For in- 
stance, to advertise machinery in a medium of whose circu- 
lation only one percent are machinery buyers, means that the 
advertiser is paying for 99 percent waste circulation. Of 
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course there is always a gambling chance, but that can hardly 
be considered "good business" as a basis for regular procedure. 

The Value of Stationary Mediums Is Dependent Upon Elements 

of Location, Prominence and Duration 

The location of a stationary medium is an important factor 
in determining the nature of the appeal or conversely the 
selection of a location is largely dependent upon the location 
of the medium or mediums. Locations in some instances are 
such that they oflfer highest utility when they are an agency of 
general appeal. On the other hand it frequently occurs that 
they constitute logical mediums for some form of Definite 
appeal. In the first instance the utility is one of creating a 
desire or interest in a general way which will have suflScient 
strength to retain its force until the commodity is accessible 
to the prospect. When their value lies in their utility for 
Definite impression, it is because their location is such that 
they make their appeal to the prospect in locations where the 
commodity is immediately accessible and therefore permit of 
a definite suggestion for immediate action. It is of little avail 
to admonish the consumer to ask his dealer for a brand of 
breakfast food on a billboard situated along the railroad in the 
middle of the Nebraska prairies. However, it is quite logical 
to do so on a billboard located next to a Grocery store. 

Prominence as it relates to Stationary Mediums refers to 
either Dependent or Independent Prominence. Dependent 
Prominence may involve prominence resulting from either 
natural or artificial environment alone, or may be created by 
its relation to a number of similar mediums operating co- 
operatively. In the former case the natural environment may 
consist of an eminence which is in plain view of a large area, 
while artificial prominence may be the result of the construc- 
tion of a railroad or some other highway which leads people 
close to the point at which the medium is located. It is quite 
possible that a single medium in such a location would not 
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possess sufficient attention value to give it prominence, but 
there were several located at the particular point the combined 
attention value might give prominence to each. When prom- 
inence is Independent, it may be that the nature of the medium 
of itself possesses sufficient attention value. For instance, an 
illuminated display seldom fails to gain attention. Likewise 
a stereopticon is certain to attract attention. There are many 
forms of mechanical mediums which receive attention because 
of their action. 

The value of a Stationary medium as regards Duration 
refers to the conditions which govern the length of time in 
which the subject of the appeal is in view of the prospect. In 
the case of displays along railroad this element involves the 
length of time taken by the train in passing the point and the 
number of such displays which must be assimilated in that 
time. In the case of mechanical contrivances the length of 
time allotted to each ""turn" is the consideration, as is also so 
in the case of Stereopticons. 

The Value of an Incidental Medium May Be Regular or Irregular 

An opportunity for the repetition of an appeal is always an 
important factor in considering the value of a Medium. In 
the cases of both Circulating and Stationary Mediums this ele- 
ment is practically always a reliable factor. In the case of 
Incidental Mediums, however, the presence of this element is 
not always an assured fact. 

There are some forms of Incidental Mediums in which this 
element is such an important factor that they are entitled to a 
classification as Regular Incidental Mediums, while this is so 
entirely lacking in the cases of others that they must be con- 
sidered as Irregular Incidental Mediums. 

Among the Regular class may be considered such theater 
programs as are found in a series of theaters. If an ad is 
inserted in the theater program of a single theater, it only has 
an opportunity to make a one time impression. But if the 
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same ad appears in a number of theater programs the oppor- 
tunity for repetition is given. The same consideration applies 
to theater curtain advertising. In the case of Directories the 
opportunity for repetition is aflforded from another standpoint. 
In such cases the value is contingent upon the probable fre- 
quency with which the average individual will make use of it. 

The value of an Irregular Incidental Medium might be said 
to be almost entirely dependent upon its location, prominence 
and duration. However, there are still further important 
considerations such as construction, relevancy, propriety and 
others. For instance, an attractively constructed float well 
placed in a parade at some special proceeding may be of great 
value. If it is constructed in such a manner as to connect it 
with the purpose of the parade its value will be greater. Kites, 
balloons and similar things are of value almost entirely be- 
cause of their prominence. 

In the case of Incidental Mediums of all kinds their chief 
value lies in their supplementing, at more or less opportune 
times, some other forms of advertising that are already being 
employed. When they are employed by themselves, their 
value is generally a doubtful matter. 

Question Review 

1. What are Mediums? 

2. Under what two headings are mediums considered? 

3. To what does the Action of Mediums refer? 

4. To what does classes of mediums refer? 

5. What may be the Action of a medium? 

6. What are Circulating Mediums? 

7. What are Stationary Mediums? 

8. What are Incidental Mediums? 

9. How is the value of a Circulating Medium determined? 
10. To what does Delivery of a medium refer? 

H. To what does Utility of a medium refer? 
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12. How is the value of a Stationary Medium determined? 

13. To what does Location of a medium refer? 

14. To what does Prominence of a medium refer? 

15. To what does Duration of a medium refer?| 

16. How is the value of an Incidental Medium determined? 

17. What is a Regular Incidental medium? 

18. What is an Irregular Incidental Medium? 



CHAPTER IX 

MEDIUMS {Continued) 

Under the heading of *^ Application^* we discussed the various 
ways in which the force of advertising could be applied. This 
Chapter vrill consider, in a general way, the mediums by means 
of which the various forms of application can be made. 

As vnll be remembered there were various ways in which the 
application of advertising could be directed at either the consumer 
or the retailer and either could be made dependent upon or inde- 
pendent of the other. In this discussion was included considera- 
tions of both usual and unusual forms of application; for in- 
stance such as are usually employed in a bona fide consumer 
appeal or on the other hand an ostensible consumer appeal de- 
signed to influence the retailer. 

The consideration of mediums in this chapter uxill be from the 
standpoint of classes and their relationships wiU of necessity 
have to be discussed solely as mediums — regardless of the uses 
which may be made of them. 

Mediums May Be Grouped Under Three General Headings, i. e.. 

Consumer Mediums, Trade Mediums and 

Supplementary Mediums 

All mediums which from their nature will most generally 
present an appeal to the consumer, and by this is meant the 
ultimate consumer are known as consumer mediums. This 
applies whether the medium is general or technical in charac- 
ter. Such mediums may be Circulating, Stationary or In- 
cidental as discussed under the heading of Action. 

Mediums which from their nature will present the appeal 
only to a middleman-retailer or jobber, are known as trade 

268 
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mediums. In considering trade mediums misunderstandings 
sometimes arise due to a confusing of the utility of a Technical 
or Class medium with that of a Trade medium. There is a 
very important distinction which, if properly appreciated, 
might preclude some unfortunate misconceptions from the 
standpoint of the character of the appeal to be employed. A 
Technical medium appeals to the members of some specialized 
productive trade or profession and their interest in any com- 
modity lies in its utility to them. A Trade paper on the other 
hand appeals to those in some specialized distributing trade 
and their interest in any commodity lies in evidence of its 
utility to others. 

There are many instances where, because of competitive or 
other reasons, the mediums ordinarily employed do not oflFer 
a suflScient consumer incentive to meet the requirements of the 
situation. In such cases it becomes necessary to employ some- 
thing in addition to the usual mediums for the purpose of 
supplementing or strengthening the regular appeal. These are 
known as Supplementary mediums, and while they may not 
always constitute mediums as the word is generally interpreted 
they must be so considered because of their utility as such. 
The employment of Supplementary mediums has been an 
extremely important factor in many cases where a commodity's 
utility must be a matter of assumption or belief on the con- 
sumer's part rather than a matter of definite knowledge. In 
fact there have been many notable instances where Supple- 
mentary mediums have proven very eflPective without the 
use of any other Form of Appeal. 

In the discussion of what constitutes a medium it is fre- 
quently customary to speak of labels, cartons or even quality 
as an advertising medium. This is misleading and liable to 
cause confusion. A label, carton or quality is an integral 
part of the commodity itself. The word utility refers to the 
permanent demand for a commodity per se regardless of 
whether that demand is due to psychological causes or is the 
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result of its actual usefulness. If the demand persists because 
people are attracted by the label or because it assists in the 
matter of identification or as the result of suggestion these are 
all utilities which are inherent in the commodity as it is offered 
to the public. Advertising cannot increase a commodity's 
utility but it may increase the scope of a commodity's utility. 
The discussion of labels, cartons, quality and kindred matters 
should be confined to its proper department, namely, Com- 
modities, which constituted the first section of this work. 

Coiuumer Medium* May B« Dapendent or Independent 

Some mediums depend upon the consumer's interest in them 
for their utility. Others present the appeal to the consumer 
whether she is interested or not. The former are Dependeut 
mediums while the latter are Independent mediums. 

Dependent mediums involve practically all such forms as 
are paid or subscribed for by the consumer. The degree of 
their utility is generally contingent upon the extent to which 
they are subscribed for on their own account rather than he- 
cause of some special incentive given to induce the subscrip- 
tion. Many mediums are subscribed to because of some pre- 
mium or present which is given as an 
character of the medium is such that it 
the subscriber's interest it may prove s 
otherwise its value b doubtful. 

Under the head of Dependent mediuE 
particularly magazines and newspapers < 
the lists of magazines will be found man; 
eral character while there are many ot! 
confined to certain classes of people. S 
for instance make their appeal to women ] 
confine their utility to mothers or teach 
presumable that an article which is desig 
ically to mothers will find a larger pei 
among the subscribers to a magazine 
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although much will depend upon the class of mothers who sub- 
scribe most generally to a particular magazine. On the other 
hand there are many commodities that are of interest to all 
women whether they be mothers or unmarried. A decision 
as to whether general or class mediums are most desirable in a 
specific instance will depend to a great extent upon the char- 
acter of the appeal that is to be employed. 

Newspapers, like magazines, may appeal to the general pub- 
lic or to classes, although the distinction is not such a general 
one excepting perhaps in the case of Foreign Language pub- 
lications, many of which, because of their character, approxi- 
mate the magazine very closely. However, in the case of 
newspapers there exists a form of distinction which differs 
from any that is found generally in the magazine field. Many 
newspapers are purely local in their utility while others are 
sectional and even national to some extent. There are many 
instances in which, for reasons discussed under '* Conditions, " 
it is desirable to confine the appeal to those residing within a 
certain area either local or sectional. Under such conditions 
it would obviously be wasteful to employ national mediums. 

The proprietor of the magazine will contend that his medium 
is the most economical and the newspaper proprietor will make 
the same contention. Whichever is the case will depend not 
only upon the commodity or the class appealed to but very 
largely upon the sale^ policy and selling organization of the 
producer as well as upon both trade and consumer conditions. 
There are some cases where the magazine will be most effective 
while in others the newspaper is the logical medium. Many a 
manufacturer has wasted large sums in the endeavor to make 
newspaper advertising meet the requirements of conditions 
that called for magazine advertising and vice versa. 

Under the heading of Independent mediums -is included 
Outdoor Display of all kinds. Street Car Advertising and 
direct-to-consumer mailings as well as many of those included 
under the heading of Incidental mediums. All of these me- 
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diums are presented to the consumer's attention without call- 
ing for any evidence of specific interest in the medium on the 
consumer's part. While there may be a seeming exception in 
the case of the Street Car Advertising, based upon the fact 
that car fare must be paid, yet the fare is paid because of the 
convenience rather than on account of any personal interest 
in the medium. 

The elements of value in the various forms of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising were considered in a fairly comprehensive manner in 
the preceding chapter under ''Stationary Mediums." In addi- 
tion to those considerations their utility might be considered 
from the standpoint of location in a general sense as to whether 
they are Urban, Suburban, Rural or Railroad locations. There 
may be particular instances where any one of these locations 
might possess a greater utility than any of the others. 

The principles of Utility underlying Street Car Advertising 
were outlined quite thoroughly in the preceding chapter under 
"Circulating Mediums." In many sections of the country 
there exists an additional element which is similar to news- 
paper advertising in that there is presented the opportunity 
for a purely local presentation of the appeal in cars which are 
confined to strictly local operation or in cases of interurban 
transportation companies the cars permit of a more or less 
sectional presentation. 

As to direct-to-consumer mediums and others included under 
Independent mediums their utility will depend to a great ex- 
tent upon their form and the character of the appeal employed 
and also the construction, as these elements relate to a spe- 
cific condition. In addition to this they partake more or less 
of all the benefits accruing from "Controlled Delivery" as 
discussed imder "Circulating Mediums." 

Trade Mediums May Be Coordinating, CSonnective or Cooperative 

Trade mediums it will be remembered consist of such as 
appeal to the party interested in a commodity purely from the 
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standpoint of its utility to others and the consequent possi- 
bility of their profiting by that utility. When the function of 
such a medium is to inform the Trade regarding the commodity 
or its utility it is a co5rdinating medium. When the purpose 
of a trade medium is to connect the retailer's store with the 
commodity or to stimulate retailer demand without involving 
expense to the retailer it is a connective medium; when some 
form of action is required of the retailer in connection with a 
Trade medium it may be considered as a cooperative medium. 

Coordinating mediums include such forms as Trade Papers, 
Trade Mailings and Trade Catalogues. As to the value of 
Trade Papers much will depend upon the character of the 
publication in question. Some Trade Papers are legitimate 
in that they are published with the bona fide intention of 
appealing to a trade. Others might be considered as illegiti- 
mate because their sole purpose is to get advertising. In the 
field of legitimate trade papers some are good while others are 
not published intelligently and in some Trades a large per- 
centage of the subscribers are unable to really comprehend 
their Trade Paper's utility. The value of Trade Mailings 
depends upon the nature of the mailing as it meets the require- 
ments of the situation. In some cases purely educational 
mailings will be e£Pective while in others those designed to 
produce immediate orders will prove most profitable. Cata- 
logues comprehend a wide range of printed matter including 
both bonud and loose leaf types which may be general or spe- 
cific in their treatment of the utility of the commodities 
described. 

Connective Trade mediums involve such things as Hangers, 
Window Displays and Special Fixtures and similar things which 
are supplied by the manufacturer to the Retailer without cost. 
The purpose of such mediums is to connect the Retailer's 
store with such other forms of advertising as may be employ ed« 
thereby enabling the consumer to locate the commodity 
readily and also stimulating the retailer interest in the goods. 
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The value of any such mediums will be contingent upon the 
manner in which they meet the requirements of construction 
as discussed under *' structure" as well as ''character'* as the 
manner in which they meet the specific conditions under which 
they are employed. Connective mediums if properly con- 
structed and intelligently distributed are quite apt to be effect- 
ive because they generally help out the appearance of the store 
from either a furnishing or decorative standpoint* relieving the 
retailer of an expense which might otherwise be necessary. 

Cooperative Trade mediums comprise those things which are 
supplied by the manufacturer that require some form of co- 
Operation on the part of the retailer before they become effect- 
ive. Under this heading may be included such things as cir- 
culars, electros, letters, samples, paper bags, demonstrations 
and other similar things. The strong element in favor of 
cooperative mediums lies in the fact that when the retailer has 
become interested sufficiently to lend his personal efforts in 
making the medium an effective one he is most likely to take 
a greater interest in the commodities which they advertise in 
order to recover the value of the effort he has put forth. The 
greater the effort required of the retailer the greater will be 
the interest he will take in the commodity. However, the 
greater the effort the more difficult is it to induce him to put 
forth that effort whether it be in the form of money expended 
by him as in advertising or some form of labor such as giving 
away samples. Many advertising men commit the error of 
assuming that most retailers are delighted at the opportunity 
to cooperate in some way, and waste large sums as the result 
of this assumption. In point of fact the retailer requires to 
be ''sold" the utility of the cooperation and sometimes this is 
more difficult than selling him actual merchandise. 

Supplementary Mediums May Appeal to the Consumer or to the 

Retailer 

When, as stated before, conditions are such that something 
in addition to the usual forms of advertising is required, the 
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manufacturer frequently employs some special methods to 
gain either consumer or retailer interest in his commodity 
which may be termed Supplementary Mediums. These gen- 
erally constitute incentives because they give some real or 
assumed benefit which is more or less entirely distinct from any 
utility possessed by the commodity itself. It is maintained 
by many that to employ such methods is not strictly in accord 
with the real scope of merchandising. On the other hand they 
have been the means of creating and sustaining demand for 
many commodities, which fact would seem to justify the prac- 
tice. However, much depends upon the manner in which they 
are employed. Strictly speaking, all merchandising should be 
built around the commodity. So long as the commodity con- 
stitutes the main issue the process may be considered as le- 
gitimate merchandising. However, when the commodity is 
forced to take second place in point of importance the plan 
may be considered as more or less illegitimate merchandising. 
In many instances the demand for inferior commodities is 
created and sustained entirely because of some unrelated 
benefit enjoyed by the consumer or the retailer. However, 
when supplementary mediums are employed properly, they 
can be very eflPective because they give greater intensiveness 
to the selling plan. 

Consumer Supplementary Mediums comprise such forms as 
Premiums, Novelties, Selling Clubs and many other special 
consumer incentives. One of their chief values lies in the fact 
that they establish a point of direct contact between the 
Manufacturer and his Consumers. Each of these forms has 
been used with varying degrees of success by numerous manu- 
facturers. The condition under which they will be profitable 
is a matter requiring individual consideration. Many of the 
elements involved have already been discussed at some length 
in previous chapters under the Form and Character of an 
appeal. 

Trade Supplementary Mediums are of two classes, i. e., 
those from which the retailer derives profit in addition to that 
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which he makes on the Merchandise itself and those which 
gain his interest because of their own utility to him j>ersonally. 
In the first class are included such incentives as Stock in the 
manufacturing concern, Extra Merchandise and Special 
Agencies. The utility of these incentives was considered ex- 
tensively under the heading of Sales Policy in the second sec- 
tion of this work. In the second class are included various 
forms of personal presents which may range all the way from 
an inexpensive stick pin or fob up to some valuable article such 
as an automobile. Within this range are such things as novel- 
ties of all kinds — calendars and kindred things. As to their 
utility, much depends upon circumstances, and the best thing 
in any particular instance can only be determined after con- 
siderable analysis. However, it is a basic principle that the 
process involved should be as closely related to the regular 
sales policy as conditions will permit. 

Question Review 

1. From what standpoint have mediums been discussed in 
this Chapter? 

2. Under what three general headings may mediums be 
grouped? 

3. What are Consumer Mediums? 

4. What are Trade Mediums? 

5. What are Supplementary Mediums? 

6. What may Consumer Mediums be? 

7. What are the chief forms of Dependent Consumer 
Mediums? 

8. What are the chief forms of Independent Consumer 
Mediums? 

9. What constitutes the distinction between Dependent 
and Indej>endent Consumer Mediums? 

10. What may Trade Mediums be? 

11. What are the chief forms of Coordinating Trade 
Mediums? 
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12. What are the chief forms of Connective Trade Mediums? 

13. What are the chief forms of Cooperative Trade Me- 
diums? 

14. What are the distinctions between the three forms of 
Trade Mediums? 

15. To whom may Supplementary Mediums appeal? 

16. What are the chief forms of Consumer Supplementary 
Mediums? 

17. What are the chief forms of Retailer Supplementary 
Mediums? 

18. What is the distinction between Consumer and Retailer 
Supplementary Mediums? 

19. What two classes of Trade Supplementary Mediums are 
there? 

20. What is the basic principle underlying the utility of 
Supplementary Mediums? 
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